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NOTICE. 



I HAVE to announce with much regret that it has proved 
impossible to compress the materials at my command into two 
Parts. A Third Part will therefore be issued as soon as 
completed, and may he ,expected to appear .before^, the clp§e of__. 
the current year. 

The contents of Part III will be as follows: Customs 
relating to Harvest, All Souls' Day, Christmas, Well-worship, 
and Wakes ; Games, the Morris-dancers' Play, Ballads, Songs 
(some with Music), Carols, Rhymes, Proverbs, Notes on Church 
Bells, (a few) Epitaphs, Addenda et Corrigenda, Index. 

The long delay in the appearance of Part II is due to 

causes beyond my own control. I have, however, at least the 

satisfaction of knowing that the work has gained thereby, as 

much new and interesting information has come to hand quite 

recently, necessitating many alterations in sheets already in 

type. 

Charlotte S. Burne. 

Pyehi/rch, Eccleshall, Staffordshire, 



A few copies of this work may still be had upon applica- 
tion to Miss Jackson, 11, Blackfriars, Chester; or to Messrs. 
Trobner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 
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AND DIVINATION. 177 

On All Saints' Eve, a young woman must go out into the garden 
alone at midnight, and while the clock strikes twelve she must 
pluck nine sage-leaves, one at every stroke up to the ninth. Then, 
if she is destined to be married, she will see the face of her future 
husband ; if not, she will see a coffin. This is the rite as prescribed 
at Ellesmere. Mrs. Dudley, in her youth, lived in the service of a 
lady at Bridgnorth, who ' wanted very badly to be married,' and who 
persuaded her servant to accompany her to the churchyard * to pluck 
the sage-tree ' and discover the fates of both. It seems an unlikely 
place to find the needful herb ; ^ however, they went, and were in the 
act of plucking the leaves when an empty carriage came rattling by, 
and the man stopped to water his horses close to them. * Oh dear ! ' 
cried the maid, ' there's somebody coming ! ' thus breaking the 
silence, and with it the charm. The young lady scolded her servant 
roundly, and assured her that her fate would no doubt be a post* 
boy ! which, however, did not come to pass. 

The famous and universal hempsecd charm was also known 
by the Wenlock dames. The seed was to be sown in a circle, 
at midnight, on a certain (forgotten) day, with the words, 
'Hempseed I sow. He that is my true love come slteii me and 
mow.' 

Mrs. Dudley afterwards sent me the following anecdote. 'A 
bachelor was told, if he would notch three notches in a gate that had 
five bars on it, for nine nights, he would see his sweetheart the last 
night Being very wishful for a wife, he did it, at twelve o'clock ; 
and he said, when he notched the last time, " the bushes rattled, the 
hedges cracked, the dogs barked, and I run; and our Sarah came 
upon the hedge all in white ! " ' 

Sarah Mason related the following story on the authority of her 
grandmother, in whose young days it was said to have happened, but 
the idea presupposed in it, that the youth was likely to own and to 
carry a sword, seems to speak of a much older state of Society than 
any one now living could possibly remember. — A young man wishing 
to know who should be his future wife, was advised to walk three times 
round the church at midnight, and each time he passed the porch to 

^ Or did they carry the sprigs with them, in silence t 
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178 SHROPSHIRE FOLK-LORE. — CHARMING 

put his sword through the key-hole and say, ' Here is the sword, 
but where i» the sheath V As he returned home he would meet 
the woman he was destined to marry. He obeyed the directions, 
and on his way back he met a funeral, so close to him that he had 
to crouch against the hedge to avoid being run over by it. He went 
home, took to his bed, and died.^ 

More common than these decidedly ghastly spells are those to 
procure dreams of the beloved. One means of doiug this is to sup 
on raw ham, and in consequence to go to bed very thirsty. In the 
night you will dream of the ' coming man.' A woman at Wenlock 
told me how a girl of her acquaintance had tried this, and had seen 
in her dreams a man working at his trade as a cooper, with a cup of 
beer by his side, which she longed for. She afterwards married the 
same man whom she saw in her dream. A Montgomeryshire lady 
says, ' If you eat a red herring and walk upstairs backwards, and 
put a jug of water by your bedside, your future husband will come 
and give you a drink.* German girls pour out a cup of wine and 
another of water on St. Andrew's Eve, and augur future riches or 
poverty from seeing whether the hero who appears to them drinks 
the one or the other.* Old Aubrey had ' a magiall receipt to know 
whom one shall marry,' from a lady of good position who had tried 
it with success. It was, to roast an egg hard, take out the yolk 
and fiU the space with salt, and to eat it just before bed-time, without 
any other supper : it would then procure the wished-for dream.* 

A correspondent of Notes and Queries, Mr. R. C. Warde, of 
Kidderminster, who is evidently well acquainted with the Bridgnorth 
neighbourhood, gives the three following as Shropshire divinations, 
observing that * several instances in which they have been tried have 
come ^under my notice, and; to the discomfiture of the believing 
rustics, have proved failures. 

' 1st. At twelve o'clock (p. m.), and without a light, fetch from 

* This is a Welsh divination. See British Goblins, p. 805, and Byegones, 
Jan. 10, 1883. Phantom funerals too seem to me to be a specially Welsh form 
of spectre. The scene of the above story was vaguely laid 'near Church 
Stretton.' 

» Thorpe, Northern Mythology, III. 143. 

* lUmains of OetUilisme and Judaisme, (F. L. S., 1881), p. 62. 
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the nearest churchyard a half brick ; by placing it under your pillow 
you will dream of your true love. 

* 2nd. Take the first egg laid by a white pullet, and lay it under 
yotir pillow : you will dream of your future partner. 

' 3rd. Procure the blade-bone of a lamb, and prick it with a pen- 
knife at midnight, repeating the following charm : — 

" 'TIb not this bone I mean to pick, 
But my love's heart I wish to prick ; 
If he comes not, and speaks to-night, 
I'll prick and prick till it be light." ' ^ 

I am told that a lady of my own family — Staffordshire bom and 
bred, who, were she now living, would be much over a hundred years 
old — has been known to sleep with a blade-bone beneath her pillow, 

J — S — had a fellow-servant who every Friday night before 
getting into bed drew her left stocking into her right, saying — 

' This is the blessed Friday night ; 
I draw my left stocking into my right, 
To dream of the living, not of the dead, 
- To dream of the young man I am to wed.' 

After this, she would not speak again that night. She declared that 
on these occasions she always dreamt of a certain young man, with 
whom she was not then * keeping company ' ; but at the time J — 
S — told the story, the pair were engaged to be married. 

Two other divinations were described by J — S — . Write the 
initials of six young men of your acquaintance on six pieces of paper ; 
in each paper wrap a bit of bread pinched into a soft mass. Put the 
six packets in a glass of water, and he whose name first rises to the 
surface will be the successful suitor. ^ Another : — Take a black 
snail by the horns, and throw it over your shoulder on to the hearth 
at night. In the morning, its slimy trail among the ashes will show 
the initials of your future husband.^ It is a common amusement 

* Notes and Queries, 2nd Series, Vol. XII. p. 601. See for Blade-Bone, 
Tylob, Primitive Culture, Vol. I. p. 124, and Folk-Lore Record, Vol. I. p. 176 ; 
sIho Hendebson, Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties, p. 175, and Chmce Notes, 
p. 20. 

' Compare a Dorsetshire divination in Hone's Year Book, 1177. 

* This is in Gay's 4th Pastoral, ' The Spell,' where it must be performed on 
2£ay Day. The other divinations there mentioned are, looking in the shoe on first 
hearing the cuckoo, sowing hempseed at Midsummer, meeting /r«^ on Valentine's 

K 2 
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among joang people, to pare an apple without breaking the peel, 
throw the long strip over your left shoulder, and observe what letter 
of the alphabet it forms as it falls to the ground. 

Peas are used in divination about EUesmere in the same way 
as nuts are in Scotland and other places : viz., by naming them after 
various admirers, and putting them on the bars of the grate. As 
they fly away or remain stationary, so are the swains they represent 
inconstant or constant, unsuccessful or the reverse. If all fly away, 
the unlucky maiden is destined to a single life. From the same 
quarter we have the more common augury from peas : namely, that 
if a pod with nine peas in it be placed over the door, the first man 
who comes in will become the husband of the finder of the pod. 
l^Irs. Dudley modified this considerably. According to her, the first 
man who came in was merely to bear the same Christian name as 
the future husband. 

Going into a cottage near my present home, one day last year, I 
found a good woman busy shelling some very fine peas, to which she 
called my attention. I asked her if she had met with nine peas in a 
pod among them, and described the divination, which was new to her. 
She was much interested, and volunteered a story in return. * Do 
you know what they call locks and keys — ^ash-keys 1 Well, one day, 
years before I was married, I was walking with my sister in the fields 
at Whitgreave (near Stafford), and I found one of the locks of the 
ash that wanted the middle leaf ' [i. e, an ash-leaf without the final 
leaflet]. * And my sister told me to take it home and put it up over 
the door, and to take particular notice of the first man that came in 
(that did not belong to the family), for whatever his Christian 
name was would be the name of the man that I should marry. 
WeU, I did ; and the first that come in was William M — , that lives 
now at K — , you know, ma'am. And I wasn't married tiU long 
after, and had no thoughts of Chidley ' [her husband] ' then, at all ; 
but you know, ma'am, his name w William ! * ^ 

Daj, burning hazel-nuts, putting nine peas in a pod over the door, the 
Ladybird's flight, throwing the apple i>aring, tying the garters of the pair 
together, and sticking apple pippins on the cheeks, as maids now do chips 
(< strangers ' or ' chaps ') in the tea-cup on their hands. 

1 ' In Kevd, I was told as a boy to try placing the pod with nine peas in it 
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Mrs. Dudley's directions for the use of the ' ash-leaf without a 

middle ' were ^the more usual ones. The finder was to place it in 

her hosom, and the first man she met while wearing it woidd hecome 

her husband; in agreement with the w'ell-known rhyme (which I 

am told is current on the Welsh side of Oswestry, if nowhere else in 

Salop) — 

* Even ash and four-leaved clover, 
See your true-love ere the day's over.* 

From these bits of ' white magic * we will turn to the subject 
of charming diseases. ' The belief in charmers,* writes the rector of 
a parish near Craven Arms, * is nearly universal among the people 
here. They have recourse to a man who professes to charm, with 
more hope oftentimes than they have in any other help.' Such 
persons are in fact to be met with here and there throughout the 
county. They are often very respectable people, who make no 
pretence of magical arts, and owe their power merely to the posses- 
sion of some infallible charm, only effectual against one disease, 
which they are very reluctant to divulge, and which, for the most 
part, they firmly believe in themselves. * There is no cure for the 
toothache but a charm,' said, in 1881, a blacksmith's wife, who is 
possessed of one much sought after by neighbouring sufferers. ' Now 
do you think there is ] But it's our Saviour that does it, not us — 
same as stopping blood. What's that ? Oh, nothing but have faith 
in Him, have faith that He will stop it.' She then explained that 
five-and-twenty years before, when she was suffering much from 
toothache, a young man wrote out this charm for her and told her to 
wear it in her stays. As soon as she placed it there the pain ceased. 
She kept the charm about her till it was worn out, and she never 
had toothache again. It was ' words from Scripture,' she said, and 
she had cured * a many ' with it. It must be given by a woman to 
a man, or a man to a woman,^ so she promised that her husband 

over the door, and then the first girl or woman who came in would have the 
name of my future wife. I did so, and the name was ** Emily." This, however, 
IB not my wife's name.' — W. W. S. 

^ ' At other times it is asserted that soothsaying and the healmg art must be 
transmitted from women to men, or from men to women.' — DeuUche Mythologies 
1060. 
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should write it out that evening and give it to her lady visitors. 
However, apparently her heart failed her, for the charm never came, 
and it was necessary at length to despatch a masculine envoy, who 
by dint of much persuasion succeeded in obtaining it (September, 
1882), with injunctions to wear it about his person, not to look at 
it, and not to thank the donor. It proved to be an imperfect version 
of an old a^i^a-charm to be found in Brand's Antiquities,^ and here it 
is verbatim. 

* In the name of God when Juses saw the Croos on wich he was to be crucfied 
all is bones began to Shisver. Peter standing by said Jesus Christ cure all 
Deseces Jesues Christ cure thy tooth ake. — Edward Latimer/ 

To give neither thanks nor payment in return for anything given 
to effect a cure is a first principle in folk-medicine. But I have 
heard of one old man who apparently did not find it answer badly to 
disregard this rule. He. was 'an old shoemaker named Kicklin 
(he's dead now), who lived at Cold Hatton [near Wellington] and 
used to give charms for the toothache. He used to write out some 
verse in the Bible — but you mustn't know what verse, or it will do 
no good — and sew it up in a little parcel, and you must wear it 
round your neck. Some people say you must never say "please," or 
" thank you," for anything given you like that, but he always said he 
left it to people themselves, it wouldn't make any difference to the 
charm. He wouldn't make any charge, but they might give him 
something or not, as they pleased.' 

* My aunt has a charm to stop bleeding,' continued the respect- 
able woman who related the above. *It's something out of the 
Bible, I believe. My uncle keeps a baker's shop in Wellington, and 
the man and his wife next door used to fall out dreadful. And one 
day, I don't know what she did, but she cut his head open, and it 
bled awful, and he would a died, on'y my aunt went in and said 
this to him, and it stopped it.' 

I never succeeded in obtaining a copy of either of these charms. 

' Vol. III., 279 (Hazlitt), quoted from a medical work of the 17th century, 
in which it is seriously recommended. Another copy, dated 1751, is given in 
CJioiee Notes, p. 245. Two other copies in Henderhon's Folk-Lore, p. 169, 
note. See on this and all the following charms, W. G. Bi<ack, Folk-Medicine, 
ch. r. 
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Here, however, are two of which Sarah Mason's father is the owner. 
The first is to be repeated. 

' Through the blood of Adam's sin 
Was taken the blood of Christ. 
By the same blood I do thee charge 
That the blood of A, B, ran no more at large.' ^ 

The toothache charm from, the same source is a variant of a very 

common one which is to be met with up and down Great Britain, 

from the Orkneys to Cornwall. It is to be written out, and carried 

about the person of the sufiferer. 

'As Jesus passed through Jerusalem He saw Peter standing at the gates 
and saith unto him, What aileth thee, Peter? Peter saith, Lord, I have th« 
toothache that I can neither walk, lie, nor stand. He saith unto him, Follow 
Me, and thou shalt not have the toothache any more.' ' 

' I never could find that verse in the Bible,' said Sarah Mason, 
though I've looked often, but it is there, somewhere J 

The following charm for a scald, to be said three times over the 
wound, was copied from the fly-leaf of a family Bible by an old lady 
living in Shropshire. 

' There was 8 Angels com from the west, 
The one bro't fire and the other bro't frost, 
The other bro't the Book of Jksus Chbist. 
In the Name of (etc.). Amen.' ' 

^ A variant of this is in Brand, AfUiquities, III. 268. 

^ St. Peter seems almost to assume the character of a patron saint of sufierers 
from toothache. This is the second reference to him in charms for it, besides 
which the direction to cut the nails on Friday to prevent suffering from it, 
is said to have been first given to him. See ir^ra, p. 261. In Cogkatne, 
Anglo-Saxon Leeehdojns, Vol. I. p. 394, is a fragment of a toothache charm, 
beginning ' Sanctus Petrus miper marmoream.' The versions recovered in 
Lancashire and the Orkneys begin, 'Peter sat weeping on a marble stone,* 
(Harland and Wilkinson, Lancashire FoVc-Lore^ p. 76 ; Choice Notes, p. 62.) 
[In the Anglo-Saxon Leechdoms, III. 64, we have what is evidently the original 
version in full, as follows : ** Christus super marmoreum sedebat ; Petrus tristis 
ante eum stabat, manum ad maxillum tenebat ; et interrogabat eum Dominus, 
dicenSy ' Quare tristis es, Petre ? ' Respondit Petru set dixit, ' Domine, dentea 
mei dolent.' £t Dominus dixit. Adjuro te, migranea (»» megrim), uel gutta 
maligna, per Patrem et Filium et Spiritum Sanctum, et per celnm et terram, 
et per xz oi'dines angelorum, &c. — . . . . ut non possit diabolus nocere el, nee 
in dentes, nee in aures, nee in palato, famulo Dei ; " &c., &c. W. W. S.] 

* Compare variants in Henderson's FoUe-Lore, p. 171, Choice Notes, p. 167; 
and Hunt's Popular Romances qf West qf England, II. 213. 
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A charm for a burn, from Clan, is as follows. Lay your hand upon 

the place and say : 

' Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Make well the place my hand is on.' 

This must be repeated till the burning smart ceases. 

The Glun charm for nettle-stings, to be said while rubbing them 

with dock-leaves, runs thus : 

' Dock, dock, shall have a smock. 
Nettle shall have ne'er a one.' 

This resembles the Dorsetshire version.^ A North Shropshire 

variety is, * Nettle, nettle, come out, dock, dock, go in;' or, as I 

myself learnt it as a child, ' Nettle go out and dock go in, nettle go 

out and dock go in.' It has often been pointed out that this form 

of the nettle charm is as old as Chaucer's time.^ 

* Once, perhaps fifteen or sixteen years ago,' writes Bishop How 
in 1872, *in visiting a cottage at Lower Berghill in my parish, 
[Whittington,] I found an old woman charming away a tumour from 
another old woman's lip. She used a piece of the pith of elder, cut, 
she told me, at midnight, and at the full moon, and used some cabal- 
istic words, which for a long time she refused to tell me, assuring 
me they were in the Bible, or, if not, in the Prayer-Book. They 
were of course inere nonsense. She said she had cured many thus. 
Unfortunately, in this case she failed, for the tumour grew, and had 
to be cut out at the Salop Infirmary.' 

The jaundice — commonly called the jaunders, or sometimes 
yallow-wort^ — is a favourite subject for the efforts of charmers. A 
woman at Market Drayton (now dead) used to charm it with texts 
of Scripture, or what professed to be such. There are many persons 
now living who declare that she did them good by this means, but 
unfortunately for the present age, her secret has died with her. One 
Nanny Allen, of Edgmond (also dead), was famous for 'working 
cures ' of jaundice. Within living memory she practised a method of 
diagnosis alluded to by Shakspeare.^ Whatever cure she performed, 

1 Choke Notes, p. 255. 
« TroUuSy Bk. IV. 1. 461. 

* The name yallow-wort is applied to mild cases ; severe attacks are called 
' the black jaunders.' See Shropshire Word-Book, 

* Ttoelfih Night, Act III. so. iv. I hear of a woman living in an outlying 
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she was particularly careful to desire that she might never be thanked 
for it ; but the curing process, so far as it was known to her neigh- 
bours, is better forgotten — remedies for jaundice are apt to be some- 
what disgusting. 

'Bounding* is a mode of treating hurts from thorns, etc., to 
* work ' which a skilled cliarmer is required. Unfortunately I cannot 
give the words of the charm repeated during the process, which 
consists of slowly drawing the middle finger round and round the 
wound, gradually decreasing the circle each time, till at last the 
operation is completed by making the sign of the cross over the spot 
where the hurt was first inflicted. A son of Mrs. Dudley's, when 
working at Buildwas, ran a splinter of wood into his leg, whence it 
could not be withdrawn, and he was laid up from the effects of the 
hurt A woman who Uved near treated him in this way, and the 
splinter came out of the wound at once, after which the man 
recovered quickly. Several recent equally successful cases are reported 
from Cardington : in one, the thorn never did come out ; but the 
cessation of pain and inflammation was ascribed to the effect of the 
charm ! 'No reason is given why the middle finger should be the 
one chosen for this practice, but it appears to be believed in Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire that the /orefinger is venomous ! and that for this 
reason no medical man will touch a sore with it. In Somersetshire 
it is said that the n72^-finger is the only one that ought to be used. 
It has in itself the power of healing, but all the other fingers are 
venomous, especially the forefinger.^ 

Sometimes the healing charm depends, not on the means used, 
but on tl^ person who uses them. In the neighbouring county of 
Flint it is believed that persons who have eaten eagle's flesh, or 
whose ancestors have eaten it before them, have the power of curing 
the shingles, locally called the Murry,' by breathing on the part 

part of this parish who still practises this method. It is evident that jaundice 
was once considered to be directly caosed by witchcraft. Within the last two 
or three years, a remedy was tried for it in Edgmond (successfully, it was said), 
which was originally part of an old receipt for discovering the witch who had 
caused any sick person's sufferings. See Brand, Antiquities, III. 78. 

* Habland and Wilkinson, Lancashire Folk-Loref p. 76 ; Folk-Lore Recordy 
Vol. I. 182 ; Choice Notes, p. 244. 
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affected, while Btill fasting, every morning for a week. The Eev. 
M. H. Lee, Vicar of Hanmer, informs me that there are a man and 
•a woman now living at Eedbrook, in Flintshire, who are supposed to 
possess this power. 

A good old man who died at Welshampton about 1868, aged 
seventy -nine, used to cure whooping-cough merely, as it seemed, by 
contact with the patient. A neighbouring doctor (so declares our 
informant, Mary — , with whose parents the old healer lodged), 
once offered him a hundred pounds for his secret, but he replied that 
he had no secret to tell, and that he owed his power to his being the 
seventh son of three generations of seventh sons. Sometimes as I 

many as ten or twelve children were brought to him in a day, and 
Mary — (herself then a child) clearly remembered a party of women 
and children once arriving from a distance in a cart. He used to 
take the children in his arms one by one ; his lips moved as he held 
them, but he never uttered any words. He always gave each child 
a piece of gingerbread or cake before going away, but he never 
received money from any one for the cures he performed.^ 

A woman told Bishop How that she had often sent children who 
had the whooping-cough along the Ellesmere Canal, to meet a certain 
boatman who was a seventh son, and to ask him what would cure 
them. Whatever he prescribed had always proved a certain remedy^ 

' They say the seventh son should always be a doctor,' said Mrs. 
Dudley ; and so in the Welsh legend of the Physicians of Myddvai 
— a variant of that of the Lady of Little Van Lake — the seventh son 
in every generation of the fairy's descendants invariably became a 
doctor. In Aberdeenshire ' the common belief about such a son is that 
he is a doctor by nature ; ' in the Highlands he is supposed to be a 
seer; in Scotland and France, and sometimes in England, he is thought 
to cure the ' king's evil ' and similar diseases by touch. The same idea 

^ The little daughter of the house was a great favourite of the old man's, 
and remembers his healing powers the more distinctly from having been con- 
tinually sent by him to buy the cakes which he gave to his little patients. In 
his last illness he would have her constantly in his room, and while he was still 
hale and well, he was in the habit of going to meet her as she came from school 
or from any en'and, when, if it were late and dark, and the scared child came 
running hurriedly towards him, he woidd greet her with the words, ' Fear not 
man nor woman, fear thy God.' * 
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prevails in some parts of Germany ; but in others the seventh son or 
daughter is supposed to be a werwolf, or a nightmare. In Portugal 
the seventh daughter is a witch, and the seventh son becomes an 
ass every Saturday night, and is chased by dogs till morning breaks.^ 
Said a woman of Eccleshall, not long ago, praising the sobriety 
of her seventh son in contrast to the drunkenness of his eleven 
' untidy ' brothers, ' The seventh son '11 always be different till th& 
others.' 

Postscript. — Since the former part of this chapter was in type, I 
have received from many quarters accounts of conjurers known or con- 
sulted more or less recently. For instance, some forty-five years 
since, two young men found and took possession of a gun belonging 
to a lad whom they suspected of trespassing on their land in pursuit 
of game. * The youth,' says Mr. Thomas Powell, whose father Mr. 
John Powell of Sutton Court, near Bromfield, was the chief actor in 
the story, * accused my father of the act, but not feeling quite sure of 
his man, he went to an old woman upon the Bent — Hayton's Bent — 
(Stanton Lacy), who looked in a mirror for him, and then delineated 
the features of the thief ; the youth swore he saw my father's featui-es 
in the mirror, and he did not rest till the gun was delivered up to 
him. . . . Looking in the glass for your sweetheart is a common 
secret with the farmhouse girls round Sutton.' ^ In another case, some 
forty years ago, an old fanner, nearly related to my informant, had 
suffered for many years from a mysterious and apparently incurable 
internal disease. At length, with much reluctance and shame at his 
own folly, he consulted a then famous conjurer at Clun, and to his 
great surprise was speedily cured. Another conjurer in large practice 
at Knighton, in Eadnorshire, was remarkable for a wen on his head, 
which caused my informant when a child to ' make him look very 
silly ' by the pertinent question, * Why do not you charm that lump off 

^ Eeightley, Fairy Mythology ; Greoor, Folk-Lore of North-Eaat Scotland, 
p. 47 ; Henderson, Folk-Lore ofUie Northern CourUies, p. 306 ; Brand, Popular 
Antiquities, III. 233, 257; Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, 1104; Thorpe, Northern 
Mythology, III. 155 ; Choice Notes, pp. 59, 60 ; FoVk-Lwe Record, Vol. III. Pt. 1. 
p. 143. 

* See infra, pp. 282, 283, for suparsti'ions connected with mirrors. 
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your head, as you are such a great conjurer ] * Within the single year 
of grace 1883, I hear of farmers in Clun Forest consulting a charmer 
for diseases among their cattle ; of a woman at Clun getting a pre- 
scription from one who, she said, ' wunna a regular doctor, and hadna 
bin through the colleges, still he could rule the planets;' and of another 
woman who, having some difficulty in ascertaining the particulars of 
some property to which she was entitled, gravely suggested to her 
lavjyer at Shrewsbury that they should consult a female conjurer 
whom she had heard of on the matter. The father of Emma Davies 
of Weston Lullingfield, the poor girl whose pretended 'possession* 
this year perplexed many besides the ' Salopian rustics,' proposed to 
take his daughter to the Whitchurch conjurer before mentioned. 
Whether he carried out the plan I know not, but *what should 
doctors know about such things 1' said the neighbours. A gipsy 
woman who professed to be the seventh daughter of a seventh 
daughter, and the mother, moreover, of seven children, lately pro- 
posed to charm deafness in a woman well known to me, and to 
prove her skill in such things she tied hard knots in a handkerchief 
and gave it to the woman to hold, while she said some cabalistic 
formula, after which the handkerchief was unfolded and all the 
knots were found undone.^ She then asked for something that 
belonged to the deaf woman to work her charms with, but the 
other had been rather frightened by the exhibition of her powers, 
and refused to give her anything. Finally, less than a mile from 
the place where these lines are written, a gentleman's coachman, 
who within the last few months has missed money from his desk, 
has taken a day's holiday to go over to * the Potteries ' to inquire 
of a woman there who it is who has robbed him, and has only 
obtained an exceedingly vague and oracular answer for his pains. 

1 See Tylor, Primitive Culture (2nd ed., 1873), YoL I. p. 153. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
SUPERSTITIOUS CURES. 

"Ivry remeddy as iver annybody towd may on.*' 

M— B — , Edgmond Marsh, 1872. 

is difficult to draw the line between a Superstitious Cure 
and a * Charm ' in the wider sense of the word, nor am I 
satisfied that I have done so accurately. Perhaps the 
most satisfactory distinction would have been that generally made by 
the poor themselves. With them, to charm a disease means to 
banish it by the use of some form of words spoken over the patient, 
or carried about his person ; healing by other means, half medical or 
wholl}'^ magical, is called ' working a cure.* Some 'cures' have little 
or nothing of a magical character about them, such as a remedy for 
shingles prescribed at Baschurch, namely, to burn barley straw to 
powder, and put the ashes on the part affected ; or as the marvellous 
treatment of quinsy practised by a worker of cures on the borders 
of Worcestershire and Salop, who made the sufferer sit upright in a 
chair, with a poached egg on the top of the head, and a string of 
roasted onions round the neck, while he blew a mysterious red 
powder down his unhappy patient's throat through a tobacco-pipe ! 
After this, such applications as addled goose-eggs to an adder's bite,^ 
or even as a mustard -plaster to the wrist to cure toothache, seem tame 
and rational in comparison. 

* ' I drained/ said Isabella Pearce of the Twitchen (Clan), * tbree nights nex* 
to nex*, as I wuz bit by a ether on the wimb'ry 'ills, an' it quite upset my mother 
an' me, an' my 'osband couldna think whad elded we till I toud 'im, an' then 
V didha want me to g6S after the wimb'ries, but 1 went ; an' I 'adna bin theer 
lung afore a ether bit me on my arm, an' it swelled all up ; but if I'd a 'ad two 
aidled gd5z ec>'gs, an' put to it, they'd'n a took the sting out ; but they wunna 
to be gut, an' my arm wuz mighty bad ; an* so the drame come true.' (1875.) 
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Again, to try change of air for whooping-cough seems a sensible 
idea in itself, but it is oddly carried out when a mother insists on 
taking her children along a different road every day, or in early 
morning into a field where sheep have been lying, or into gas works 
to inhale the horrid vapours, all of which plans I have known tried. 
And * I was once,' writes Mr. Askew Roberts, * travelling from Whit- 
church to Tutbury along the North StafEordshire line, when at the 
Harecastle Tunnel I pulled up the window (third-class) ; on which 
a respectable woman opposite to me, with a child in her arms, puUed 
it down again hastily, and lifted the child to the open window. 
When we got out of the tunnel she explained that she had been 
advised that the air of the tunnel was good for whooping-cough ! ' 

And some touch of magic is generally to be found, even in such 
rational applications as ointments for sores and embrocations for weak 
joints. A good wife of this parish, who treats cuts and bruises very 
successfully with corafrey poultices, is careful to apply red comfrey 
to a man*s hurts and white comfrey to a woman's. One of the old 
Baschurch dames treated burns with a mixture of goose-dimg and 
the ' middle bark ' of the elder tree, fried in May butter.^ The magic 
virtue of everything connected with the month of May is well known.* 
Washing in May-dew was (and no doubt still is) supposed in Edg- 
mond to strengthen the joints and muscles as well as to beautify the 
complexion. I knew a little idiot boy whose mother (fancying it 
was weakness of the spine which prevented him from walking) took 
him into the fields * nine mornings running ' to rub his back with 
May-dew. She explained that the dew had in it all the * nature ' of 
the spring herbs and grasses, and that it was only to be expected 
that it should be wonderfully strengthening. 

Seldom, however, is there even so much method as this in the 
madness of folk medicine. Most cures, especially tliose for maladies 
which recur in fits, seem to go on the theory of the Origin of Disease 
propounded by a worthy old labourer on the StafiFordshire border, 

^ Compare Trioklings in Shropshire Word-Book, 

• See further under Days and Seasons, infra, ch. xxvi. Compare Shropshire 
Word- Book f 8. r. 'Tarbs.' 'The May-month's the best time to get yarbs* = 
herbs. 
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who said of the toothache, * It's a despert baad peen, that is ; it 
cooms roight streat fro' th* (hod Lad 'is-sen.' Accordingly, we find 
that a favourite way of warding off or curing attacks of illness is 
by the use of something connected (often very remotely connected) 
with the Christian religion. Eating buns or bread baked on 
Good Friday is supposed to be a certain cure for diarrhoea. I have 
several notes of this, especially from the coUiery districts.^ Eain 
which falls on Ascension Day is a favourite remedy for bad eyes, 
and, like the Good Friday bread, is supposed to keep good for years, 

* Of course it must be corked up in a clean bottle,' explained Mr. 
Munby's Shropshire servant. Old Mary Gale of Edgmond bathed 
her eyes in 1874 with Ascension Day rain-water which she had 
caught and bottled three years before. At Oswestry, grease (called 
hletch) from the church bells is an approved remedy for ring-worm. 
'There is no doubt, sir,' said the church-cleaner (20th August, 1883), 

* that it is a very good thing for the purpose ; * but it appears that the 
ringers are not so often applied to for this grease of late years as 
formerly, for people have begun to use the * bletch ' from cart-wheels 
instead. The church officials disapprove of this, as an innovation, 
and aver that whereas grease which has been in contact with bell- 
metal is efficacious, that which has only touched iron is useless for 
purposes of healing. The same authorities also assure us that the 
wall-pelletory, or ' pillory of the wall,' as a ringer called it, growing 
on Oswestry church tower is good for pains in the back, both when 
used as a fomentation and when taken ' inwardly ' ; but whether it 
is equally potent when growing in any other situation is not ex- 
pressed. Moreover, we are told on the authority of the church- 
cleaner aforesaid, that the best ale in Oswestry was formerly brewed 
at the Bell, an inn opposite the church, kept by one Widow Howel, 
who was allowed to place a water-tub to catch the r«dn-water from 
the church-foof, which she then had conveyed to her house and used 
for brewing. * A Church-ale^ literally ! * 

We have already, in the Isist chapter, had some instances of the 
use of the sign of the cross to cure various spasmodic pains. One 
of the remedies for cramp is to put your shoes in the shape of a T 
' See further under Days and Seasons^ ch. xxiv. 
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or Tau cross on going to bed. The hair from the cross of a donkey, 
as will presently appear, is used in various ways to cure whooping- 
cough. I have even heard of a case in which the touch (or possibly 
the prophetic power ]) of a clergyman was supposed to work a cure. 
A late vicar of Ketley, visiting a sick woman in his parish, and 
hearing a doleful list of complaints, put his hand on her shoulder, 
saying reassuringly, * Come, my good woman, you'll soon be better.' 
She recovered, and always asserted that her amendment began from 
that moment. She was evidently a nervous sufferer. 

If an unchristened baby should be seized with convulsions, * the 
only remeddy is to baptize 'em,' and the Edgmond mother sends for 
the parson instead of the doctor. But faith in the healing virtues of 
baptism must be very strong where (as at Pulverbatch and Wenlock 
respectively) the godmother's stay-lace or the godfather's garter is 
worn round the neck as a cure for whooping-cough. 

A well-known medical man in South Shropshire assures me that 
he was in his childhood treated for whooping-cough with * a drop of 
the sacrament wine' administered by a Eomish priest at Madeley.^ 
A ring made of a ' sacrament shilling ' is a common safeguard against 
epileptic fits. The method of obtaining it (as described by the 
widow of a clergyman in the Collieries) is to beg twelve pennies from 
twelve young unmarried men (doubtless from twelve young women 
if the sufferer be a man), and exchange them for a shilling from 
the offertory alms, which should be made into a ring and worn con- 
stantly on the finger. At Lydbury North, I hear, the ring is to be 
hung round the neck, and a woman at IJurford, begging for an offer- 
tory shilling, said it might either be worn or rubbed on the eye/ 
Miss E — H — , writing in 1876, says that the ring must be made 

^ He is yet a subject for popular medical treatment. It is not many years 
since he was one day beckoned mysteriously into a cottage in the quaint old 

town of . 'Doctor,' said the good woman of the house, *yo' look'n muety 

bad, I've bin sorry to see you this long while, an' I've brewed you some yarb 
tay. It'll do you a deal o' good, I made it o' purpose for you.' Remonstrance 
was useless. The unlucky doctor was obliged to swallow a more horrible 
draught than ever he had inflicted on a patient, before he could get away, with 
instructions to come back for more at a certain time. He avoided the woman 
and her house for long afterwards, and when at last he met her accidentally, 
a isured her that her ' yarb tay ' had done him so much good that he had had 
no need of a second dose. She was immensely gratified ! 
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of three shillings from the * sacrament money ' of three different 
parishes, given without the donors knowing the use to which it is 
to be put. * This ' (she adds) ^ is common amongst labourers, and I 
was asked to help to procure the materials only a few weeks ago, for 
the expected cure of a young man who had been footman in a school 
near Chester, and whose parents live at Ludlow/ 

Somewhat similar to these is the talisman against rheumatism, 
described to a medical man at Shrewsbury by a person Hving in 
Frank well — one of the lower parts of the town. It consisted of a 
ring made of three nails taken from three coffins out of three several 
churchyards.* This is sufficiently ghastly, but far worse is the plan 
of taking a woman's front tooth from the churchyard and carrying it 
as a safeguard against toothache, as did a certain young man at 
Baschurch not long ago, — and successfully, he said. A woman 
should carry a man's tooth. *A curious remedy for toothache,' 
writes the Rev. John Evans (vicar of Whixall, near Whitchurch), 

* was once given to me. A farmer at whose house I called, seeing I 
was suffering from toothache, produced a number of Gander^s teeth ^ 
and wrapping them up in a piece of paper, desired me to put them in 
my waistcoat pocket, assuring me that as long as I kept them there 
I should be free from pain ! ' 

Carrying amulets and talismans is a favourite style of treatment 
for all maladies which come on in sudden sharp attacks. Many of 
these amulets are simply horrible. A lady noticing a little bunch of 
something tied up with string and hung to the mantelpiece of a 
cottage at Burford (South Salop), asked what it was, and was told, 

* They are oonts' feet for the toothache ' — ^namely, the feet of unfor- 
tunate moles, cut off while the animal is alive, and carried about as a 
talisman. * This has been tried successfully in the parish of Fitz,' 
writes Sarah Mason from North Salop. The shoulder-bone of a 
rabbit, sewn up in brown paper aud carried in the pocket, was 

1 See W. G. Black, Folk-Medieine, pp. 174, 175. Those who have seen this 
•most interesting book will need no illustrations or parallels farther than those it 
contains. I therefore give scarcely any references or foot-notes in the present 
chapter, which it will, however, be as well to say was fully sketched out before 
I had the pleasure of reading Mr. Black's volume, and has not been altered in 
consequence of anything contained in it. 

BK. II. o 
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prescribed for rheumatism at Clun. lu Northauts the right fore- 
foot of a hare is used for the same purpose {Choice Notes, p. 12). 
To cut a live toad in half and carry one half with you, was pre- 
scribed for the ' king's evil ' at Baschurch, Do these cures involve 
the idea that you gain power over the witch who inflicts the malady, 
by carrying a part of her familiar — the hare or the toad — about you \ 
A particularly barbarous cure for whooping-cough, recommended 
to a clergyman's wife, in the Clun neighbourhood, is to draw three 
yards of narrow black ribbon three times through the body of a live 
frog, and to let the patient wear the ribbon round his neck. AnotheT 
amulet in recent use around Market Drayton, is composed of a 
' miller,' or hairy caterpillar,^ enclosed in the shell of a hazel-nut, 
from which the kernel has been withdrawn through a whole bored in 
the side. The nutshell and caterpillar are then sewn up in a cotton 
band and tied round the sufferer's neck.^ If the cough does not 
disappear under this treatment, the * miller ' must be taken out of the 
' nut and replaced by a living spider. At Church Stretton the plan 
is more elaborate. A * buzzy ball ' (wild-rose gall), a * Tommy-tailor ' 
(the caterpillar otherwise called * miller ' and * woolly bear '), and some 
hair stolen from the cross of a ' Jack-donkey,' must be secured in 
a piece of silk without the use of pin or needle, and hung round the 
child's neck. As the Tommy-tailor wastes away, the cough will 
gradually disappear. Old Nancy of Longnor used the Tommy-tailor 
alone, * but it didna do no good.' 

The wild-rose gall is also considered good for toothache. ' If you 
light on a briar-boss accidentod. w'en yo' 'an the tuthache, an' wear it 
in yore boasom, it'll cure it,' said Isabella Pearce of the Twitchen.^ 

An elder-tree growing in a churchyard affords another amulet. 
The small twigs of such a tree must be chosen, and cut into lengths 
of about an inch ; then threaded into a necklace and hung round the 
neck of a sufferer from whooping-cough. 

' I well remember,' says an aged tradesman, whose reminiscenoes 

> The larva of the Tiger-moth, which at Edgmond, only ten miles touth of 
Drayton, we called the ' woolly bear.' See Shropshirt Weird-Book, 

' A double nut carried in the pocket is a common ' remeddy * for toothache. 
See also p. 204, note* 

* For Briat-^Ofi and Bimjr-ball tee Sh^ropakiro Word-Book. 
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of childhood (signed * Nemo ') have frequently appeared in Shreds 
and PalcJieSy 'some seventy years ago, a witty ^ tree grew in our 
garden hedge at Hanwood, and I have seen my honoured mother cut 
some young twigs from this tree, and then cut these twigs into small 
pieces, and make necklaces of them with a needle and thread, then 
take them to Shrewsbury to tie round the necks of my sister's 
children ; they were said to act as a charm to enable them to cut 
their teeth freely.' ^ 

It is plain that we have here a survival of some crude philosophy 
which regai-ded the hazel, the bramble, the elder, the ash, the mountain 
ash, and so forth, as divine or sacred things, capable of warding off 
attacks of disease by whatsoever witch or demon they might be inflicted. 

The mention of these trees leads us to the subject of the Creeping 
Cures, which form a remarkable and somewhat obscure feature in folk 
medicine. The most common of these is creeping under a bramble 
for whooping-cough. At Whittington, Bishop How informs us that 
the remedy is to pass the child three times under and over a briar 
which simply grows out from the hedge, saying meanwhile, ' Over 
the briar, and under the briar, and out goes the chincough.' Nowhere 
else do I hear of any words used. *01d Nancy' tried (in vain) 
passing her child nine times under and over an arched briar, i, e, one 
which had rooted at both ends ; but usually a briar of which the root 
grows in one parish, while the end hangs over into another, is pre- 
Sfnibed. If the further end have rooted, so much the better. Under 
and over this the sick child must be passed nine times.^ ' This has 
been tried successfully between the parishes of Baschurch and Fitz,' 
writes Sarah Mason. At Market Drayton, which stands close to the 
boondazies of Shropshire, Staltbrddhire, and Cheshire, a bramble 
which grows in three counties is required ! ' During the prevalence 
of an epidemic of whooping-cough in 1880,' writes Mr. T. P. 
Marshall, ' many people in Drayton spent hours in searching for a 
bramble which fulfilled the conditions of the charm.' 

^ Witty or wittan tree »> the mountain ash. See Shropshire Word- Book. 
> Salopian Shreds and Patches, Feb. 28, 1876. 

^ An old man at Boningale, near Shiffnal (1870), said /our times. See infra, 
p. 204, note. 

2 
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In a MS. volume of miscellaneous notes, collected in 1816 by Mr. 
William Parsons of Bewdley for the use of his friend the Eev. J. B, 
Blakeway (author of Sheriffs of Shropshire, etc.), and now in the 
Bodleian Library, we find the following. * Near to Button Oak in 
the Parish of Stottesden [South Shropshire] grows a thorn in the 
form of an arch, one end growing in Shropshire and one in Stafford- 
shire ; this is resorted to by many to make their children pass under 
it for the cure of the hooping cough. *^ A similar custom prevails 
with . regard to an arched holly-bush in the parish of Llansantffraid 
in Montgomeryshire, which adjoins the Shropshire boundary.^ 

The cure for rupture, which consists in splitting a young ash-tree, 
passing the patient nine times through the eleft, and binding up the 
cleft so that the divided parts may grow, is known everywhere ; in 
Shropshire and out of it. There is now an old man living at Crox- 
ton, near Eccleshall, who believes himself to have been cured by 
this means in his cliildhood, and whose still older brother clearly 
remembers the scene, and can point out the now-flourishing tree 
which was used for the purpose. The same medical man whom I 
have before quoted {cmtey p. 192) narrates that when be was once 
breakfasting with a landed proprietor in the neighbourhood of his 
residence, a poor woman who had asked to speak to his host was 
shown into the room where they were sitting. Her errand was to 
beg leave to split an ash-tree on the estate for the cure of her little 
boy ; and she only half-liked it when her kind-hearted landlord, 
instead of granting her request, asked the doctor to visit her child, 
and promised himself to bear the cost of his attendance. 

A more unusual case is related by a lady correspondent as having 
happened near Ludlow about 1845. A friend of hers, the late Mr, 
J. E. H — of L — , looking from his window one night about twelve 
o'clock, saw a group of people with lights surrounding a young 
' wittan ' tree in the ' lawn * or small park in which his house was 

1 This passage occurs * on the recto of leaf 33 of a MS. volume (lettered 
• Collectanea 3 *) placed with the Blakeway MSS.,' as I learn from the Librarian 
of the Bodleian, wtio has kindly furnished me with an exact copy of the sentence. 

» See Byegones, April 10th, 1872. This often-quoted periodical is a reprint 
of the useful and ably-edited antiquarian column of the Oswestry AdverHser, one 
of our principal local papers. 
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situated.^ He was a great sufferer from asthma, and therefore did 
not at once hurry out to warn ofE the trespassers, and before he had 
decided to rouse a servant to do so, the party had disappeared. * In 
the morning he found that the tree had been split all down and tied 
up again, and this, it was discovered, had been done to put (with 
due ceremony) an idiot child through the split, in hopes of his 
thereby becoming wise.' 

Creeping through holed stones is, I am inclined to think, an 
older form of this medical magic. We have one last trace of the 
practice in Shropshire. On the steepest face of the Wrekin is a 
remarkable cleft in the rock, which the folk say was formed at the 
Crucifixion when the rocks were rent.^ Towards the bottom it 
widens just enough to admit of one tolerably active person passing 
through it at a time, and this space is known as the Needlvd's Eye. 
It is the proper thing for every young lassie on her first visit to the 
Wrekin to scramble through this hole ; on the other side of which 
stands, or ought to stand, her attendant swain, ready to greet her 
with a kiss. Should she refuse to be kissed, it used to be said that 
he might demand a ribbon, a handkerchief, or any trifling coloured 
thing she happened to be wearing, as a forfeit. Any significance in 
the proceeding seems to be quite forgotten, and the only superstition 
about it that I have been able to recover is, that any girl who turns 
round and looks back while scrambling through will never be 
married. This I heard from an elderly lady in whose case the 
omen had (so far) proved but too tnie ! ^ On the Stiperstones there 
is another Needle's Eye, a long narrow channel accidentally formed 
among the huge fragments of rock which lie heaped up round the 

* See Lawn in Shropshire Word-Book, 

' The same thing is said of Seyrryd Vawr, or the Holy Mountain, behind 
Abergavenny, etc. See] A. J. C. Hare, Life and Letters of Fraiices Baroness 
Bunsen, 1879, Vol. I. eh. ii. 

' Compare the customs of Threading the Needle in the Island of Inmsfallen, 
Eillamey (Folk- Medicine, p. 70), and at Ripon Cathedral, (Folk-Lore Journal, 
Vol. II. p. 226). See Conder, ffeth and Moab, pp. 198—200, 233, 229, where 
it is noticed how often menhirs and holed stones are connected with marriage 
ceremonies. The Woden Stone in Orkney has power to marry a couple who vow 
to each other with hands clasped through the hole, but this heathen union can 
be dissolved by going together to service in a Christian church, and leaving the 
building by different doors — a simple and easy method of divorce ! 
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Devil's Chair. Through this passage visitors must crawl, but I have 
been unable to learn particulars of person, occasion, or consequences. 
(I may perhaps pause here to mention a detail omitted on page 5, viz., 
that it is said that if any one ventures to sit in the Devil's Chair, a 
thunderstorm immediately arises.) 

The idea which underlies the Creeping Cures is supposed to be 
that the person thus treated is as it were re-born, and on re-entering 
the world may hope to leave his disease behind him.^ But the 
notion of sympathy appears to be mingled with it in the case of the 
ash-tree cure, which is not successful unless the cleft tree grows 
again. This idea of Sympathy, especially of sympathy between a 
hurt and the weapon which caused it, has found much favour in the 
popular mind. One of our best informants in West Shropshire says, 
' If you cut yourself, sticking the knife into a flitch of bacon will 
prevent the wound taking bad ways.* A well-known correspondent 
of Salopian Shreds and Patches (12th November, 1884), says that 
* a few days ago, a person in the parish of Harley, who was feeding 
some pigs, accidentally ran a pikel into the side of a sow. The pikel 
was without delay thrust into a flitch of bacon in the house, where 
it was left until the sow recovered from the hurt, which she did 
in a surprisingly short time.' The following appeared in Notes 
and QuerieSy April 1st, 1876. 'A clergyman's wife in Shropshire 
hurt her foot while walking in her garden, by treading on a nail 
sticking in a piece of wood. The wound not healing after the 
ordinary remedies had been applied, she showed it to a woman in 
the village much renowned for her skill as a doctoress. This person 
asked gravely what had been done with the nail which caused the 
hurt. She was told it probably remained where it was. * Ah,' 
she said, *you should have got a nice piece of fat bacon and put 
the nail into it. Your foot would have healed quickly enough 
then.' 2 

1 Kelly, Indo-European Tradition, pp. 166, 167. The Anglo-Saxon women 
incurred the censure of the Church for 'drawing' their children 'through the 
earth at the meeting of roads, for that is great heathenesse.* T. WRmHT, 
F.S.A., Essays on the Middle Ages, I. 241. 

» Notes and Queries, 6th S., Vol. III. p. 266. The use of «a nice piece of 
fat bacon * with which to 'salve the weapon and not the wound,' has something 
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I am told of an old man at Palverbatoh (now dead), who was 
much resorted to for the cure of wounds, and whose invariable prac- 
tice it was to * dress ' the knife, axe, or other instrument which had 
inflicted any wound, by rubbing it with lard and muttering over it 
some charm, which my informant could not repeat, and which ' no 
doubt the old man was careful to keep secret.^ 

Another form of sympathetic cure is indicated in the prescription 
of saffron- water as a remedy for jaundice, and again another in the 
advice given by an experienced matron of Edgmond, to a younger 
mother who wished to wean her baby, and had difficulty in losing 
her milk; viz., to go to a 'running brook' and throw some of the 
milk into it. As the water flowed on, the milk would gradually 
' sween away,' or disappear. 

As the medicine perishes, so will the disease, is the 'sympa- 
thetic' theory on which warts, in especial, are treated. Thus the 
well-known Devonshire wart-cure, which I have known prescribed in 
]N"orth Shropshire also, is to steal a piece of beef, rub the warts well 
with it, make it into a parcel, and bury it : another informant says, 
peg it into a hole in a post. Sarah Mason asserted that she had 
been cured by taking as many sprigs of elder as she had warts ; with 
each sprig she touched a wart, saying, 'Here's a wart,' then she 
touched a place where there was not one, saying, * but here's none ; ' 
and then buried the sprigs. As they decayed, the warts wasted 
away. Bits of straw with one joint in each might be used instead 
of elder sprigs.^ 

truly Salopian about it. Unsmoked bacon is almost the staff of life to our 
cottagers. The fatter it is the better they think it ; and the hot liquid fat, 
called * bacon Hquor,' is eaten with the utmost relish — not by the poor alone. 

1 * " Whad maks yo' lame, Tummas ?" " Wy I jobbed one o* the tines o* 
the sharevil [garden fork] i* my big toe." " Han'ee 'ad it dressed ? " "I 'ad it 
charmed, an* the sharevil, so I spect it'll tak* no *&Tm.** *— Shropshire Word' 
Book, p. 226, ». V, * Job.* 

* * What a number of warts you have on your hands, Mary ! * said I to a 
young nursemaid, August 8th, 1883. *Yes, ma'am,* was the answer, *but 
they're going away since I had them charmed. My cousin had a great many 
once, and she said Mrs. H— in Eccleshall took away hers*n, so I went to her 
the last time I was at home, and she said she'd soon take 'em off me. So I took 
her thirty rushes— because there was thirty warts — ^and she touched the warts 
with them, and broke a bit off every rush, and put the pieces in her purse, and 
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Half a century ago, a tailor at Oswestry, named Thomas Eoberts, 
was held in great repute as a wart charmer. His method was to cut 
a twig of elder and mark a cross on one end of it ; with this he 
touched a wart, then cut off an inch of the twig, and repeated the 
process with the next wart, and so on. The bits of elder were then 
carefully wrapped up, and disposed of in some manner unknown to 
the patient, else the cure would not work. The mysterious words 
the tailor muttered during the process have not come down to 
posterity, but it is said nowadays that his treatment was invariably 
successful.^ - 

Other Salopians of later days have asserted that their warts were 
cured by taking the husk of a broad bean, rubbing the warts with 
the inside thereof, then burying it in some place disclosed to no 
one ; — ^by rubbing them with a bean blossom or some bean haulm ; — 
by dividing an apple, eating one half and rubbing the warts with 
the other, which was then thrown away; — by rubbing the wart« 
with ears of wheat, an ear for each wart, and throwing away the 
ears of wheat at a * four-lane end,' after which the warts disappeared 
as they decayed. 

Mr. Askew Roberts writes as follows (1881) : ' " Yon may believe 
it, sir, or not ; I only tell you what I know," said an old man of 
seventy to me one day ; *^ but I can vouch for what I am going to 
tell you. When I was a boy, if any one had warts on his hands, we 
used to get as many grains of wheat as there were warts, and put 
one on each, and then the grains were tied up in paper, and the 
person who had the warts went to the nearest cross-roads and threw 
the wheat over his shoulder; and it was thought that whoever 
picked the parcel up would have the warts — at any rate they dis- 
appeared." This was in Oswestry. My informant had another 
remedy he had successfully tried on a grandson at a comparatively 
recent period. '' He had a large wart on his wrist, and one day, 
when we were out, I got a snail and touched the wart with it^ and 
then stuck the snail on a thorn, and the wart went away." He 

/ don't know what 8he said; but I wasn't to thank her. And I haven't had near 
so many warts since.' 

1 Bycgmes, October 14th, 1874. 
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(iould not remember how soon the wart disappeared in this particular 
case, but in cures generally the time varied/ ^ 

Is the last cure (a well-known one) really * sympathetic M or is 
it an instance of transferring a disease to another sufferer] as the 
following evidently is. < One day/ writes Mr. T. P. Marshall (1879), 
'I saw a boy, whose hand was covered with warts, pick up a gravel- 
stone and apply it to one of the excrescences ; then he picked up 
another, and another, each time touching one of the warts, till 
the whole of them had been gone over. He then placed the 
stones in a small bag, and tying it up, threw it over his left 
shoulder, saying, 

** Warts, warts, go away, 
In a month, a week, and a day.*' 

When I asked for an explanation of what he had been doing, he 
said his granny had told him to do it, and so charm away his 
warts.' 

In the same way whooping-cough is sometimes treated, by placing 
the head of a frog in the sufferer's mouth, that it may take the 
disease, which will then leave the original patient. A woman at 
Ashford in South Shropshire, who professed to have cured her 
child in this way, described the poor frog which had been made to 
inhale the little one's breath, as 'going cough-coughing about the 
garden afterwards, till it would have made your very heart acha to 
hear it.'^ In North Shropshire, the childish complaint known 

^ The following wart-charm, communicated hy a lady from the neighbour- 
hood of Ellesmere, is strangely different in principle from the rest. * Take a 
pin, score it with a knife in various directions, then move it slowly and mysteri- 
ously over and around the wart, muttering mysterious and inaudible words. 
Then the pin is given to the afflicted one, and placed away carefully in some one 
of his garments, and always worn till the wart disappears. If the garment is 
changed, the pin must be removed, and put into the one to be worn.' A respect- 
able tradesman living at Frankwell (Shrewsbury) practised this charm up to 
within the last ten years, and successfully, it was said. See Shreds and Patches, 
Dec. 19, 1883. I remember a woman at Edgmond taking her son to an old man 
at Donnington Wood to have his warts * counted away,' but how it was done I 
know not. A girl from Clun recommends 'fasting spittle' — 'spit on them 
every morning as soon as you wake, and let them dry.' 

» I recognize this story (and the teller of it) in FoVc-Medidne, p. 35, and I 
understand that it is also given in Mrs. Chamberlain's West Worcestershire 
Words (English Dialect Society), p. viii. 
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as the * thrusli/ but there often called the * frog/ is treated in the 
same way. 

It is a Pulverbatch notion that sufferers from consumption will 
infallibly be cured if they get up before sunrise, cut a sod from 
the turf, replace it, and for *nine mornings running* visit the spot, 
remove the sod, and breathe nine times into the hole. Here the 
idea is that they put away the disease with their breath, but what is 
the theory of the next cure is more doubtful. An old cowman from 
Minsterley, living in the service of Mr. Gill, late of Hopton near 
Hodnet, used, when any of his 'beasts* were suffering from * fouls* 
(a sort of gathering in the cleft of the hoof, to which homed cattle 
are subject), to go into the field in early morning, when all the cattle 
were lying down, and make the suffering animal get up on its legs. 
He then noticed particularly the exact spot on the turf where the 
diseased foot was first set down, and cut out the sod as nearly as 
possible in the shape of the foot. The sod was then put carefully 
aside to dry, and as the moisture left it and the grasses withered 
away, so would the disease leave the afflicted beast. 

Is the well-known ghastly remedy for wens, by stroking them 
with a dead man*8 hand ('he must be a single man,' was Sarah 
Mason's proviso), a * sympathetic * cure 1 or is it a transference of the 
disease from the sufferer to the corpse 1 ' Old Nancy * amplified it 
curiously. *Now for a cure that is true,' said she. *It*s for a 
child that has been born after his father's death, that has never 
known his father. You must take it, and rub the place [ailing] 
with the hand of a dead man, and the child will get well of 
whatever is the matter with it. That'll cure wens or anything.' 
Further, Sarah Mason writes, * If a woman have the king's evil, put 
a piece of bread and butter in the hand of a man that has been 
killed, and make her eat it out of the hand. If a man [be thus 
afflicted] it must be a woman's hand.* ^ 

A very clear case of * transferring * the disease is the following 
remedy for whooping-cough recommended to a clergyman's wife at 
Clungunford (South-west Salop), viz., to cut a lock of hair from the 
crown of the sick child's head, put it between bread and butter, and 

* Ifi it then supposed that the contact with death will slay the disease ? 
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give it to a dog. If the dog ate it he would die, hut the child would 
recover. This was lately recommended also to a woman at Eccleshall, 
only the hair was . to he taken from the nape • of the child's neck 
instead of the crown of the head. Three or four years ago, I heard 
a woman at Great Bridgeford railway-station (close to Stafford) 
describing circumstantially how she had, under advice, cut some 
hair from the cross of a donkey, put it hetween bread and butter, 
and made her child, suffering from whooping-cough, give it to a 
strange black dog, which by good fortune came into her yard just in 
the nick of time. An old man at Boningale, near Shiffnal, ordered 
a child which had whooping-cough to go alone to a strange dog and 
pluck a few hairs out of its taiL 

The hair from the cross of a donkey must, as I have already 
observed, have been supposed to have a sort of sacred efficacy against 

* chin-cough.' It is sometimes, as we have seen, used as an amulet, 
and about Wellington it has been known to be spread on bread and 
butter and given to the sick child to eat. Another remedy in 
occasional use all over North Shropshire, more or less, is, to pass the 
child fasting nine times round the body of a donkey.^ 

The Rev. John Evans, Vicar of Whixall, writes as follows (April 
24th, 1883) : ^ To cure children of the measles, they must be passed 
three times over the back and under the belly of a bear, I had a 
servant whose mother thus treated him as a child. He was passed 
three times over the back and under the belly of a dancing bear 
which was being led about the roads,' 

Passing the patient nine times round the body of a piebald or 
' skewbald * ^ horse is another highly-esteemed remedy for whooping- 
cough. At Edgmond I have known such horses, when passing 
through the village, to be stopped and loosed from the cart at the 
request of mothers wishing to tiy this treatment on their children. 
But perhaps the most famous remedy of all is one which I hear of in 
all parts of the county : viz., to ask the rider of a piebald horse, 

* What's good for the chin-cough 1 ' and to follow his directions.^ * I 

* See infra, p. 204, note. 

' See Skewbald in Shropshire Word-Book, 

• * Thorbum (Bannu, or Oar Afghan Frontier) heard the mother of a child 
who had quinsy say, "I'll go out on the road to-morrow, and ask the first 
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have been told/ writes Bishop How in 1872, * of cures being thus 
effected by gin, honey, cold water, and an ounce of tea taken wholly 
by the sufEerer.* Spanish juice, and drinking beer in which a live 
fish has been drowned, are also said to have been thus prescribed. 
'Bread and butter,* is the customary answer of a gentleman living 
between Wolverhampton and Bridgnorth, who habitually rides a 
skewbald pony, and who was once accosted a second time by a 
grateful woman, anxious to thank him for the good his remedy 
had. done! A gentleman at Wem once (in 1874) lent his pie- 
bald pony to a friend, who during his ride was much astonished and 
puzzled at being stopped on the road to pronounce what was good 
for the whooping cough. And one day in the winter of 1878-9, a 
near relative of my own was driving a pair of ponies, one a grey 
roan, and the other a white one, very slightly * flea-bitten,' when as 
he drew up at Newport railway-station, up rushed an excited woman, 
crying out, *Eh, mester, what's good for the chin-cough 1 ' * Oh, you've 
come to the wrong man,' said he. 'Eh, wunna it do? I thought 
this 'ud do as well ! ' and she went away much disappointed.^ 

horseman I see riding a grey horse what remedy to apply, and whatever he says 
ril do." '—Folk-Lore Record, Vol. II. p. 229. 

* The Rev. E. S. Lowndes, who was curate of Cleobury Mortimer for some 
years from 1871, sends the following account of the remedies recommended to 
him there when his children were suffering from whooping-cough. *(1) Confine 
a live spider cleverly in a nutshell from which the kernel has been just taken, 
and fasten it by a ribbon round the neck, so as to hang opposite to the centre of 
the chest. As the spider dies, the cough will go. (2) Take the child on a 
rough common on an ass, and let him ride — trotting, so as to shake him — three 
times round a circle ; then take a small bunch of hairs from the cross on the 
ass's back, and let the child wear them in a Httle bag on the chest. (3) Find a 
bramble that has rooted itself at both ends, pass the child six times under and 
over it, round and round, whUe saying the LortTs Prayer ; then take half a dozen 
leaves from the spray, and make tea of them for him to drink. (4) Mentioning 
these cures to the widow of a respectable village shoemaker, ** Well, sir," said 
she, ''my children had it very badly and nothing would cure them. At last 
I was advised to find a man with a team of horses, one of which was skewbald ; 
and one day I saw just such a team goinji; up the street, and I ran after them as 
hard as I could, till I was welly out of breath. ' My good man, my children 
have got the whooping-cough very bad.' * Well, Missis, what's that to me!' 
' I want you to tell me what I must give them to eat.' * Me tell you ! How 
do / know! give them what you like.' 'But I have been told that what 
you tell me will do them good.' 'Well, then, give them some tea.' 'That 
I will ; and what to eat with it ? ' ' Well, give them bread and butter. * And 
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With the healing powers of the rider of the piebald horse we 
mast class, not only those of the seventh son (which have already 
been noticed), but also those of the woman who has married without 
changing her name. Bread baked by such an one is a certain cure 
for whooping-cough. I know one woman living at Edgmond who, 
having married her cousin of the same name, has, during an epidemic 
of whooping-cough, had so many requests for bread of her baking, as 
to be quite a tax on her good-nature, especially as she received 
neither thanks nor payment for what she gave, or the remedy would 
have failed to take effect ! It is well known that in a state of 
savage civilization (if I may be allowed the expression) marriage 
with one of the same tribal name was forbidden, although no 
blood relationship existed between the pair; and the sense that 
making such a marriage indicated a person of somewhat phe- 
nomenal nature, uncontrolled by ordinary laws, seems in this 
form to have survived in England through the period when 
the old tribal names were forgotten or in abeyance, and when 
modern surnames were not, or were confined to but a few 
families.^ 

An old couple living at High Offley in Staffordshire rejoice in 
the Christian names of Joseph and Mary. To them whooping 

so I did, sir, such a lot as they had never had in their lives before, and if 
you'll believe me, they began to get better after it ! " (5) Happening to 
mention Mrs. Jones's cure to the sister of one of the leading farmers of the 
palish, I was told, ** Well, sir, we all thought my brother would have died as a 
boy, when he had the complaint. He was so thin that it left him no flesh on 
his bones. At last an old woman from the neighbouring parish of Bayton 
[Worcestershire] put us in the way of curing him. She told us to take a pie- 
dish full of cider to the river-side [the river Bea], and catch a decent-sized trout 
and drown him in the cider : then to take it carefully back to the house, and fry 
the trout and put it back into the dish, and make him eat the fish and drink the 
cider. And we did exactly as she said, and there, sir, you see what a fine stout 
man he has grown ! " ' 

Cleobury Mortimer is a small decayed market town and agricultural paiish, 
cut off from intercourse with its neighbours by the Clee Hills on the north and 
west, and by several thousand acres of forest land lying between it and the 
Severn on the oast. In the old days of bad roads it must almost have formed a 
little world of its own, and thus have been a peculiarly favourable spot for the 
preservation of folk-lore. 

^ See A. Lang on AiUhropohgy and tha Veda^^ in Folk-Lore Journal^ Vol. I. 
p. 111. 
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children are sent, in hopes of a gift of bread and butter, or some 
other article of food, which, if neither asked for nor thanked for, will 
certainly work a cure.^ 

The last * remeddy * on my list is a thoroughly heathenish one. 
It was related at Longnor near Leebotwood. Take the child suffering 
from whooping-cough to Ludlow Castle, and let it call to the echo, 
* Echo, please to take away my cough,' and it will be cured. A 
Derbyshire woman tells me (on the authority of her aunt, house- 
keeper at Haddon Hall, with whom she has spent much time) that 
it is a common thing to bring children who have whooping-cough 
there also, to make the same appeal to the echo. The women of 
Durham county appeal, not to a shadowy echo, but to a definite 
traditional bogy, when they take their children into Hob Hole (a 
-cavern in Runs wick Bay), and invoke the local sprite thus : 

' Hobhole Hob ! 

Ma bairn's gotten t' kink-cough, 
Tak'toff! tak'toflF!'* 

^ Mr. Black {FoUc-Medicine, -p. 90) remarks that this is a trace of the ancient 
honour paid to SS. Mary and Joseph. 

' Henderson, Folk'Lore of the Northern Counties, p. 264. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
SUPERSTITIONS 

CONCERNING ANIMALS. 

" As the pagan mind supposed that all Nature was alive, ascribed to beasts the 
power of speech and of understanding the speech of man, attributed sensation 
and consciousness to plants, and believed that all creatures were capable of 
manifold transformations and changes of shape, so it follows naturally that 
still greater honour would be paid to certain individuals among them, nay, 
in some cases this should amount to Divine worship." — Grimm, DetUsche 
Mythologie, 613. 

]HE very existence of the brute creation is a mystery, nor 

can the i/risest among us really understand the nature of 

animals, lower than our own though it be. We may himffy 

but what do we understand of their means of communication with each 

other, of the curious foreknowledge they seem to have of changes of 

weather — the matter above all others beyond man's control — of their 

comings and goings with the seasons, and generally of that mysterious 

property which for want of a better name we term Instinct ? Little 

wonder is it then, that untaught nations, observing all these things^ 

should think the * dumb creatures ' wiser than themselves, knowing 

what they could not know, seeing what they could not see, and that 

thus thinking they should reverence the beasts, and gather from their 

movements omens for their own guidance. A thousand examples of 

this will at once present themselves to the mind of every educated 

reader. For the present purpose it will suffice to instance the mend 

white horses which, as Tacitus tells us, the ancient Germans kept in 

sacred groves, and harnessed at stated times to a sacred chariot, 

which was then drawn through the land, attended by the priests, who 

drew auguries from the animals' starts and neighs, and thought 

< themselves the ministers, hot the horses the confidants, of the gods/ 
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' When you see a White Horse,' says a North Shropshire informant, 
* wish, and you will obtain what you wish for.' ^ 

The ancient supernatural character of white horses is even more 
clearly distinguishable in this than in another Midland Counties' say- 
ing (which, however, I have never heard myself), that it is bad luck 
to meet a white horse unless you spit at it.^ Our forefathers pic- 
tured Woden, the greatest of their gods, riding on a white horse ' 
— a fancy derived, it is supposed, from the swiftly-moving white 
clouds. But those of them who first attributed miraculous powers of 
healing to the rider of a piebald horse, must surely have been accus- 
tomed to think that the parti-coloured animal also was a divine 
charger. Several West Salopians say too that it is a piebald or skew- 
bald horse at the sight of which a wish is all-powerfid, but that (sajs 
one) only if the wish be breathed before the horse's tail is visible 1 * 

About Church Stretton it is held that the farm-horses must never 
be worked while the master lies dead in the house. A clei-gyman's 
wife in that neighbourhood gave great scandal to the parishioners 
some few years ago, by insisting that the horses should go to work 
as usual under these circumstances.^ 

It is very unlucky to refuse a good offer for a horse. If you do, 
some accident will befall the animal shortly afterwards.^ In Corn- 
wall they say this of all kinds of domestic animals, and believe that 
the disappointed purchaser ' begrudges ' the beast to its owner, and 

^ Hodset, North-east Shropshire. Tbe same is related by natives of Longnor 
and Pulverbatch. 

' Choice Notes J p. 19. When two superstitions contradict each other in this 
way, the most probable explanation is, that the notion of ' good luck ' is directly 
derived from Paganism, and that that of* ill-luck ' comes from the early Christians, 
fancy that the heathen gods were really demons, and therefore of course that 
everything connected with them was powerful for evil. 

' Compare ante, pp. 8, 19 (note), 122. 

^ Another says that the wish must be formed with the eyes fixed on the 
horse's tail, which is quite contrary to the usual spirit of folk-lore. They were 
hhKk horses which discovered the witch at Whittington (see ante, p. 149)— have 
the dark storm-clouds suggested the supernatural character of black and piebald 
horses f See next chapter, pp. 223, 224. 

* Compare the story of Farmer Mayne, aiUe, p. 123. 

* 'A farmer gravely stated to me an instance of this superstition being 
fulfilled the other day.' (R. G., Hodnet, 1879.) Compare Hunt, Popular 
Bomaneea (tf the fV^ of England, II. 79. 
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^ ill-wishes * it, so that it never thrives afterwards. This is the same 
as the Evil Eye superstition. 

It is customary to furnish a horse intended for sale with a new 
set of shoes and a new halter, which is given with him. Now in the 
story of * Farmer Weathersky ' (Popular Tales from the Norse), the 
master directs his lad to frring hack the bridle, and the newly-sold 
horse immediately comes back to his first owner. When the bridle 
is parted with too, the steed returns no more. 

If a cart-horse have a soft-haired mane, it is a sure sign that he is 
a good stout drawer, was the dictum of a labourer from Stanton on 
Hine Heath. 

The cross on the Ass's back is popularly said to have been 
imprinted in remembrance of Christ's triumphal entry into Jerusalem ; 
but an old man whose white donkey was a familiar sight in and 
around Edgmond till within the last seven years, used to declare 
that it was a tokite ass on which our Lord rode (cp. Judges v. 10), 
and that, having borne this sacred burden, white asses were exempted 
from bearing the cross for ever after. Certainly old Withington's 
donkey had no such mark.^ 

The lowing of Cows is a well-kno^vn death-token. *If a cow 
lows three times in your face, it is a sign of death,' said Sarah Mason. 
* The black ox has not trodden on you ' — i, e, care has not come 
near you — ^is an old Shropshire saying, traceable back for fifty 
years in the parishes of Ruyton-of-the-Eleven-Towns and Stanton 
Lacey. One who had not found her married happiness equal to her 
expectations, used about that time to sober the bright anticipations 
of younger women by the often-repeated remark, * Ah, it is plain the 
black ox has not put his foot on you yet.' I can offer no explana- 
tion of this saying, but it seems to contain some special allusion to 
matrimonial troubles. In Tusser's * Dialogue betweene two Bachelors, 
of wiuing and thriuing,' the objector to married life says, 

* Why then do folke this prouerbe put. 

The hlacke oxe neare trod on Viyfui, 

If that way were to thriae f ' 

^ ' Every time a donkey brays an Irishman dies,' is a saying of ancient race- 
enmity, picked up at EUesmere. 

BR. II. p 
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In a note on this passage, Tusser's editors quote from Lyly's 
Sappho and Phao (1584) : 

' Venus waxeth old ; and then she was a pretie wench, when Juno was a 
young wife ; now crowes foote is on her eye, and the blacke oxe hath trod on 
her foot.' 

They further cite the Lincolnshire saying that * the black bull's trodden 
on him,* L e. he is in a very bad temper.^ (We say for this in Shrop- 
shire and StaflFord shire, 'the black dog is on his back J) Grimm 
mentions, without explaining, the German phrases, ' the black cow is 
pressing him,' ' the black cow has trodden upon him,* and adds that 
it is often said in Scotland that * the black ox has trampled upon ' 
a man who is likely to die, or who has lost a near relation by death.^ 
* I'm fain to see ye looking sae weel, cummer ; the mair, that the 
lilack ox has tramped on ye since I was aneath your roof-tree,* says. 
Edie Ochiltree to the old fishwife in \hQ Antiquary (Vol. II. ch. xix.), 
referring to her grandson's death. 

Perhaps the last chapter would have been a more suitable place 
than the present one to mention a piece of cattle-management in 
much use in various parts of Shropshire up to the present time; 
namely, that to prevent a cow fretting for her calf when it is taken 
from her, it is customary to cut a lock of hair from the caK*s tail and 
put it in the cow's ear. This keepsake will console her for the loss 
of her offspring.^ 

Another plan mentioned by a North Shropshire correspondent, is 
to remove the calf backwards, so that the head may be the last part 
of its body visible to the mother. 

Pigs can see the wind, say Salopians, and it is like a flame of 
fire add some, specially well-informed on the subject. Perhaps 

1 TussER, Fine Hundred Pointes of Good Eusbandrie, etc. (1580), ed. 
English Dialect Society, 1878, p. 153, and note, p. 300. Reference made to 
Notes and Queries, 3rd Series, XII. 488 ; Hazlitt's English Proverbs, p. 359, 
and Peacock's Glossary of Manley (E. D. S., 1877), where is quoted from 
Bernard's Terence, * Frosperitle hangs on his sleeue ; the blacke oxe cannot tread 
on his foote.' 

* Grimm, Devische Mythologie, p. 631, note. 

* This has already been noticed as a Shropshire custom in Notes and Queries, 
1st Series, Vol. Y. p. 581, by a correspondent disting ' from Edgmond, the 
mystery of whose incognito it would not be difficult ;to ^ioietrate. 
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these are peraons who have drunk bacon broth I It used to be said 
at Pulverbatch that any one who drank bacon broth {i, e, the water 
in which bacon had been boiled) would obtain the same power as the 
pigs. Fifty years ago, a little brother and sister induced a young 
servant girl to try this. After swallowing a quantity of the nauseous 
liquor she feebly remonstrated : ' But I canna see the winde, Master 
B — , nod yet.' * That's because you haven't had enough/ replied 
the young philosophers, and they administered another draught, and 
yet more, till nature rebelled at length, and put an end to the 
experiment. If a large pig should die, says our Welshampton 
informant, it is a sign of a death in the family ; but the loss of a 
little pig is not a matter of sufficient consequence to be considered 
an omen. 

The howling of Dogs constitutes a death omen which we hear of 
from all quarters. * As soon as you are a little better you must go 
home for change of air,' said I to a servant who was beginning to 
recover satisfactorily from an attack of illness. * Yes — if I do get 
better/ was the dolorous reply ; * but the dog's been howling all night, 
and he rmist be howling for somebody.* I am told of the wife of a 
medical man who, trying to shake the faith of a believer in this 

* token,' used the rather awkward argument that there could not be 

* anything in it,' because when her husband was called up to his 
patients at night she often heard the dogs howling ! I am afraid her 
superstitious friend only thought that this did not speak well for the 
doctor ! ^ 

The Cat — that rather uncanny household familiar, with its lumin- 
ous eyes and electrical fur, domesticated yet not tamed, dwelling in 
the house, yet not of the household — is the subject of many super- 
stitions, not simply omens, but implying an influence exercised by 
the animal over the family with whom it takes up its abode. ^ Thus 
it is very lucky if a black cat follows a person, or voluntarily comes 
to live in a house,^ and very unlucky if the cats, of whatever colour, 

^ For the mythological connection of cows and dogs with death, see Eellt, 
Indo-European Tradition, p. 106, et seq. For Spectre-dogs, Chambers, Book 
of Days, n, 4ZZ {ed, ISBl). 

' See ante, p. 62, note. 

'There seems to he a curious diversity of opinion as to the luck, of black 

V 2 
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stray away and leave it. If the cat has a cold, every one in the 
house will have one too, and it is very unlucky to let a cat die in 
the house, douhtless (though this is not stated) because her death 
will then be followed by that of some member of the family. If a 
baby and a kitten are bom on the same day the child will not grow, 
says an old Pulverbatch dame ; and in North Shropshire generally it 
is said it is very unlucky to try to rear a kitten and a baby at the 
same time ; the kitten must be destroyed, or the baby will certainly 
die. A cat must never be allowed to sleep in a child's bed, it will 
suck the poor little thing's breath and kill it. This is a very common 
belief, sometimes varied by saying that the baby will suck the cat's 
hairs and he choked. A young woman who nurses a cat on her knee 
will never be married (Great Ness, near Shrewsbury), and it is a 
general saying that girls who are fond of cats will die old maids. It 
is a sign of good luck in store if the cat sits with her back to the 
fire (Welsh Border), but most authorities say it is a sign of rain. If 
she washes her face it is always said to be a sign of rain. The cat 
plays a great part in the weather folk-lore of all countries ; a sign of the 
kindred of its special mistresses, the witches, to the goddesses of old.^ 
The Hare, like the cat, is associated with witchcraft, and therefore 
ominous. It is lucky to meet a hare (Waters' Upton and Cold 
Hatton, in North Shropshire), but unlucky to see it run across the 
path. Should it cross the path of a wayfarer from right to left, his 
journey will be disastrous ; if it scuds along tlie way before him, the 
issue of his affairs will be doubtful for some time ; but if it crosses 
from left to right it is a lucky token (Condover). If a hare crosses 

cats. The statement in the text is based on the information of persons in both 
Korth and South Shropshire, and at Wellington it is thought lucky to meet a 
black cat on first leaving the house in a morning. Mr. Henderson records this 
as a North-country belief {Northern Counties, p. 207), and black cats seem to be 
considered lucky posse3sions as far south as Lincolnshire {Folk-Lore Journal, I. p, 
356). But at Ford, Shropshire (in the Severn valley, westward of Shrewsbury), 
it 1b considered unlucky to keep a black cat. Several parishioners were * sur- 
prised at ' t^eir late vicar's family for doing so. Mr. W. H. Jones, in the Folk* 
Lore Journal (as before), states that these cats are thought omens of evil in 
Holdemess and Staffordshire [but in the latter county I have certainly heard 
their presence remarked on as 'a good thing'], and that for wunmnement de 
V^iifiee, the Magyars are of the same opinion. 

1 See Kellt, Indo-European Tradition, p. 236 ; Henderson, ut nipra. 
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the path of a woman with child, she must instantly stoop down und 
tear her shift, or her child will have a hare-lip — an * ar-shotten ' lip, 
as it is called in the Clun Forest neighbourhood, where instances 
have been known of women actually dismounting from horseback to 
take the prescribed precaution against it. This is a superstition well 
known in all parts of the county, and in Montgomeryshire .and 
Staffordshire also ; probably too in the rest of the neighbouring 
counties. In the former shire, we are told of two women seeing 
a hare at the same time, of whom one tore her shift and the other 
did not, with consequences accordingly; — in the shire last named, 
we hear of a lady of good birth and education, who in 1849 tore her 
shift at the sight of a hare; and more recently of a woman who 
refused to do so, and touching her own lips, said ' she did not believe 
in it,' and whose child was bom with a hare-lip in consequence, 

* They say ' that a poacher was once climbing over the wall of 
Condover Park carryirig a live hare in a bag slung over his back, 
when a voice cried from the depths of the bag, * Let me out, let me 
out!' In a hurry he tried to drop the sack, but could not dis- 
entangle himself from it in his fright, and fell from the top of the 
wall, the bag on one side, and he on the other, with the string of the 
bag tightening round his neck. Thus he hung helpless and half- 
strangled till the keepers came up and caught him.^ 

Witches, as we have seen, could turn themselves into hares. 
Perhaps we may find the reasons of the uncanny character of the 
animal in its warmly-tinted red-brown fur and its cleft lip, which 
suggests kindred to the lightning creatures, of whom more anon. The 
Northamptonshire belief that a hare running through a village 
portends a fire ^ is a very significant bit of folk-lorc^i 

An old man of Kuyton-of-the-Eleven-Towns, avers that if you see 
a Shrew-mouse (commonly called a nussrow — see Word-Book), you 
must cross your foot or you will suffer for it.^ * I did once [suffer for 

' Compare C?unce Notes, p. 147, and Kellt, Indo-European Tradition, p. 269. 

' Sternberg, Dialect and Folk-Lore of Northamptonshire, p. 158. See also 
Kellt, Indo-Ewopea/n Tradition, p. 284. 

' Aristotle (Hist, Anim,, viii. 24) says the bite of the shrew-monse Is 
dangerous, and causes boils ; Pliny (Lib. viii. c. 58) says they are venomous- 
They were almost universally believed to injure cattle. (W. "W. S.) It waa 
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it]. I was with another boy, looking for wimberries, and I fell and 
hurt myself after seeing one.' The shrew-mouse, in Shropshire as 
elsewhere, is popularly supposed to be unable to cross a road, and 
must therefore remain all his life within the compass of the roads 
surrounded by which he was born. If he attempts to cross one, he 
dies in the middle of it ; hence the numbers of these mice which are 
found lying dead in country roads and paths. The common house- 
dwelling mouse is used as a medicine, and given roasted to children 
for whooping-cough and other childish weaknesses. 

Whoever carries the paw of a Mole about him will never have 
toothache (see aw^e, p. 193), and whoever uses a moleskin purse will 
never want money to put in it. These purses are very common ; 
they are made like a bag, terminated by the tail, tassel-wise. I 
have seen them at Edgmond, but the reason for using them comes 
from Pulverbatch and Ruytou.^ 

No one will be surprised to hear that the Bat is regarded as rather 
an uncanny creature. Around Newport boys persecute the bats and 
kill them wherever they see them, by throwing their hats at them, 
which, they say, is the origin of the local name of 'at-hafy by which 
they are commonly known, both there and at Pulverbatch and 
Worthen. At Church Stretton, too, the boys say, * Billy bat, come 
under my *at,' ^ and at Pulverbatch it is accounted very unlucky to 
bring a bat into the house. But at Baschurch, in the north-west, on 
the other hand, it is considered unlucky to kill a bat. 

The seeing or hearing for the first time in the year of any of the 

supposed that if a shrew-mouse crept over a beast as it lay in the field it caused 
paralysis (and that the bite of a shrew-mouse caused swellings— Plot's Stafford' 
shire) ; to cure which, the part affected must be struck with a bough from a 
shrew-ash (White, Natural History of Selhome, Letter LXX.) or nursrow-tree 
(Plot, Natural History of Staffordshire, p. 222), viz. an ash-tree in which a 
live shrew-mouse had been entombed. In Devonshire, in 1806, the plan was to 
sacrifice a fresh shrew-mouse in a Witch-elm or Witch-hazel for each case of 
paralysis, which would be cured as soon as the mouse died. Brand, Antiquities, 
Vol. in. p. 249. 

> * To carry a purse of moleskin Is lucky. Marie.* (North Germany.) *He 
has a mole's foot in his bag, is said of one who wins at play.* Netherlands. 
Thorpe, Nort^ieni Mythology, Vol. III. pp. 186, 331. Cp. Shr. IVord-Book, 311. 

' Shropshire Word-Book, pp. 34, 198. 
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customary spring sights or sounds is always a portentous event 
Throughout Shropshire (I have heard it as far south as the Clee 
Hills) it is considered very important to see the first lamb of the 
season for the first time with its head towards you. This is an omen 
of good luck, the blessings and increase of the year are approaching 
you ; but if the tail be towards you, prosperity is leaving you. On 
the Welsh border the same importance is sometimes attached to the 
first calf and the first foal. 

' If you see the cuckoo sitting. 
The swallow flitting, 
And a^filly foal lying still, 
You all the year shall have your will,' 

is a South Shropshire saying of Mrs. Dudley's, of which the Scotch 
equivalent runs, 

* Gang and hear the gowk yell, 
Sit and see the swallow flee, 
See the foal before its mither's e'e. 
Twin be a thriving year wi* thee.' ^ 

1 Chambers, Select Writings, Vol. VII. p. 121. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
SIIPEESTITIONS 

CONCEBNING BIRDS. 

** A bird of the air sliall cany the matter." 

"F Animals could be supposed to be akin to Deity, much 
more, it is obvious, would such a nature be attributed to 
Birds, whose comings and goings are so much more 

mysterious, and whose powers and habits diifer from, and in some 

respects transcend, those of mankind in so much greater a degree. 

Every nation has its sacred birds. Those of England are recounted 

in the old rhyme — 

« The Robm and the Wren 
Are God Almighty's cock andlien.^ 
The Martin and the Swallow 
Are God Almighty's scholars.' 

Or, as our Welshampton informant has it — 

' The Robin and the Wren 
Are God's best friends. 
The Martin and the Swallow 
Are God's best scholars.' 

Accordingly, it is * very unlucky ' to kill either a robin or a wren, 
or to disturb their nests. It is held at Ellesmere that any one who 
kills a robin will presently break his arm. Mrs. Dudley, in her 
childhood at Clee St. Margaret, learnt to believe that if anybody 
robbed the nest of either robin or wren, his hand would presently 
drop off. About Shrewsbury they say that a broken leg will be the 

^ Or, as one of our Edgmond friends varies it — 

' Cock Robin and Jeiiny Wren, 
God Almighty's cock and hen.' 
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penalty. What misfortune was expected to follow at Edgmond, 
I know not, but certain it is that the offence was there held to be 
something more than unlucky ; it was seriously wrong. I well 
remember how a very little boy in the National School there once 
took a robin's egg^ and how his companions came with horrified 
faces to inform their teacher of it, as of a very grave fault ; while the 
poor little culprit stood by looking much more ashamed and con- 
science-stricken than if they had accused him of some trifling theft or 
falsehood. And I have an earlier memory (dating from the childish 
days when I firmly believed that the robins were in the habit of 
covering * dead people ' with leaves) of a surly unpopular groom — 
an Edgmond man — whose fellow-servants whispered of him under 
their breath that he had killed a robin I They had ground enough 
for their dislike of him, but this seemed to shock them more than 
any of his misdeeds — it was spoken of as a sort of climax of hardened 
carelessness, almost as a Eomanist might speak of one who had 
profaned the relics of the saints. 

The robin is an ominous bird too. Various Korth Salopians have 
told me that if it comes into a house, it is a sign that the family will 
soon * flit ' elsewhere : an omen which, curiously enough, I have 
twice known fulfilled. 

The superstition regarding the Swallow and Martin is not so 
strong as that about the robin and the wren, nor is the couplet about 
them so universally known. StiU it is considered a sign of good 
luck if martins and swallows build about a house or its outbuildings, 
and very unlucky to take their eggs or destroy the nests. For some 
reason, the people seem more shy of avowing this feeling thEin in the 
case of the robin and wren ; but any one who tries to make a col- 
lection of birds' eggs (I speak from personal experience) will find 
that nobody ever offers him a swallow's or martin's egg to add to it, 
and that if he attempts to take one from a nest, all sorts of obstacles 
will be thrown in his way ; nobody will help him to reach the nest, 
and anybody who sees him doing so will look plenty of indignation 
if he does not utter it. The uuavowed feeling is evidently the same 
as that about storks in the lands which they frequent. 

Books ought perhaps to be added to the category of sacred birds, 
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although no superstition protects their lives. No one who has 
watched a colony of rooks, and observed their sagacious air, their 
unity of purpose, their mysterious comings and goings, and their 
undoubted weather-wisdom, can wonder that they should have been 
regarded with a reverence of which traces are still discoverable. It 
is considered lucky to have them building near a house, and very 
unlucky if they desert the rookery. If the master of the house dies, 
they must be told of it, like bees, or they will go away.^ Books are 
accounted pious as well as wise. At Coreley, in the Clee Hills, it is 
believed that they never ' carry ' (sticks to their nests, understood) 
on Ascension Day, but sit quietly on the trees and do no work. In 
West Shropshire they say that if you do not wear something new on 
Easter Day, the rooks will spoil your clothes. I have heard of this 
at Baschurch and Ford, and a correspondent whose early home at 
Kerry in Montgomeryshire (near the Shropshire border) lay just in 
the homeward line of flight of the inhabitants of a large rookery, 
writes that in his childish days he used to look out anxiously for 
the rooks on Easter Day, and run to shelter if he heard one cawing, 
in spite of his mother's habitual care to provide each of her family 
with some new garment for Easter wearing.* 

A new addition, apparently, to the list of Sacred Birds is made by 
Mr. Robert GiU, late of Hopton near Hodnet, who writes, * It is, or 
was, thought unlucky to kill a Blackbird : such an act will make the 
milk turn bloody. I have not heard anything of this lately, but have 
often been told it about twenty years ago.' And I have since heard of 
a farmer in Montgomeryshire (near the Shropshire border) who will not 
allow any one to shoot at a blackbird on his farm for this reason.^ 

^ I have known a case of telling the rooks this. 

^ At Edgmond the punishment is supposed to be inflicted by crows instead 
of rooks, and commonly the same thing is said of birds in general. Mrs. Dudley 
(South Shropshire) said that New Year's Day, not Easter, was the important 
day for wearing new clothing, and did not restrict the punishment for omission 
to any particular bird. 

' The cows giving bloody milk is the penalty expected in Scotland for robbing 
robins* or wrans' nests ; in Yorkshire for killing a robin or a swallow ; in Hun- 
gary, Swabia, and Switzerland for killing a swallow only. Chambers, Select 
Writings, Vol. VII. p. 160. T. F. T. Dyer, English FoVc-Ixyre, p. 64, quoting 
Notes and Queries, Vol. I. p. 329. Kelly, Curiosities of Indo-European 
IVadition, p. 102. Folk-Lore Jouriud, Vol. I. p. 354. 
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The blackbird (unless its * orange-tawny bill ' be a qualification) 
is an exception to the general rule of sacred birds : namely, that 
tbey have about them either something red, as the breasts of the 
robin and the martin, and the legs of the stork ; or else something 
forked, as the tail of the swallow and the beak of the crossbill.^ 
Arguing from these characteristics, and from very many legends and 
scraps of bird folk-lore collected from many lands,^ it has been con- 
jectured that in very early mythologies these birds were bilieved to 
be either incarnations or emissaries of the lightning-god, bearing to 
man the inestimable gift of fire from its source in tlie sun, and 
capable of drawing down divine vengeance on the churl who dares 
to injure either their nests or themselves.^ 

Be this as it may, the idea of birds as messengers seems natural to 
man, from Solomon down to Tennyson. And the number of Ominous 
Birds, whose cry or whose appearance gives warning of future events 
beyond the power of mortals to foretell, seems to indicate that those 
who first found prophecy in the cry of a bird must have thought that 
these airy visitors came to us from Cloudland itself, the home of the 
heavenly powers. 

Especially is this true of the Migratory Birds, and among these, 
of the Cuckoo above all. It is not too much to say that the first call 
of the cuckoo is an event to every country-bred English man, woman, 
or child. At Wenlock and Bridgnorth I was told that whatever you 
are doing when you first hear the cuckoo you will do all the year. 
In North Shropshire, and at least as far south as Church Stretton, 
most people are careful to turn the money in their pockets, that they 
may never be without it during the year. (In the district of Mont- 
gonleryshire bordering upon Bishop's Castle and Chirbury, they not 
only do this, but 'wish a wish,' which is certain to be fulfilled.) In 
the north-west corner of the county, however, and as far south-east 
as Baschurch, we are told that it is enough to have money in your 

* The wren seems another exception to this rale ; but how if tlie original 
* king of all birdfl ' be, not the common wren, but the gold-crest ? of which Jenny 
Wren may easily have been supposed to be the female. 

' E.g., in many places it is held that the doom of those who destroy a stork's 
nest will be to have their own houses destroyed hy fire. 

• On this point see further, infra, p. 253* 
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pocket when you hear the cuckoo, and you will never be without it 
during the year.^ It is particularly lucky if the coin in the pocket 
happen to be gold, and, of course, very unlucky to have none at all. 
Love as well as wealth comes within the cuckoo's ken. Several 
informants in South Shropsliire say that if when hret you hear the 
cuckoo you take off your left shoe and stocking, you will find inside 
the latter a hair of the same colour as that of the person whom you 
will eventually marry ; and a droll account of an actual trial of this 
divination in North Shropshire, more than a hundred years ago, was 
communicated to Notes and Qiieries (5th Series, vol. iii. p. 285), by 
a correspondent signing himself John E. Bailey, who copied it 
from an old family manuscript. The date assigned to the incident 
is the 11th May, 1771. * It was' (says the writer) *on the Saturday 
eight days before Whitsuntide that instead of robbing poor Birds of 
their nests, with the other Boarders at Mr. S — 's, I chose to take 
a solitary Walk (in the afternoon) towards Frees Heath, and to enjoy 
my own ruminations. When a mile or two upon the road, I for the 
first time in that year heard the cuckoo. I had somewhere read that 
if upon that occasion the person take his or her Stocking off, in a 
certain place of the Foot will be discovered a Hair exactly of the 
colour of his or her Sweetheart's. This had made too deep an im- 
pression on me, not to be now remembered. I was in a field, in the 
Foot-path^ which was close to a Hedge; nobody to see me; and, of 
course, a very convenient opportunity presented itself for the experi- 
ment. I instantly sat down, drew off my Stocking, and to my most 
extreme surprise, found what Gay has expressed, both in hue and in 
form, in his fourth Pastoral, which he calls "Thursday, or the Spell,'* 
— the 21st and 22nd lines will explain it.^ The hue of it struck me 
most wonderfully ; I placed it upon my Hand, viewing it with as 
much rapture as if I had met with a rich Jewell. It was a calm 

^ So in Lancashire, Choice Notes, p. 61. In Somerset and Northants, and at 
Hulli they turn the money {ditto^ pp. 14, 16, 175). 

' ' And doffed my shoe, and by my troth I swear. 
Therein I spied this yellow fmzled hair.' 

See Eellt, CuriosUiee qf Indo-Huropean Tradition, p. 101, and Popular 
History qf the Ctukoo, by J as. Hardy, Folk-Lore Record, YoL II. pp. 
47—91. 
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• 

Evening, yet while I was gazing with delight on my treasure, a slight 
breath of air canied it away ; nor could I regain it. Had it not been 
for this accident, I should have had it among my other curiosities at 

this moment. How it came there I can form no sort of an idea : it 

ft * 

is whoUy unaccountable ; but " by all the Gods 'tis true I " ' 

The colliers have a way of their own of celebrating the cuckoo's 
coming. They say * the cuckoo must pay his foot-ale ' (the customary 
* treat ' given by a new workman to his fellows), so they club their 
money together and send for a * fetching ' of ale, and spend the day on 
the * pit-bank ' drinking, instead of working down in the pit. I am 
told that * this usage has been discontinued within the past few years,' 
but it is very difficult to prove the extinction of any custom, and it 
. wculd not surprise me to hear that this one is still in force. 

The time when the cuckoo comes has an influence on the harvest. 
They say at Pulverbatch, 

* Bad for the barley and good for the com 
When the cuckoo comes to an empty thorn,* 

t. e. before the hedges are green. Westward of Oswestry, however, 
the Welsh saying rather contradicts this : 

* Os c^n y gdg a'r berth yn llwm, 
Gwerth dy Geffyl a phryn dy bwn. 
Os cfi,n y g6g a'r berth yn glyd, 
Cadw dy Geffyl a gwerth dy yd.* 
t. e, 

* If the cuckoo sings when the hedge is brown, 
Sell thy horse and buy thy com.* 

(You will not be able to afford horse-corn.) 

' If the cuckoo sings when the hedge is green, 
Keep thy horse and sell thy com.* 

(It wiU be so plentiful that you will have enough and to spare. i) 

^ If the cuckoo does not cease singing at Midsummer, corn will 
be dear,' says Mrs. Dudley. Most people, however, declare that the 
cuckoo never does sing after Midsummer,^ and in support of this we 
have the following rhyme from West Shropshire : 

1 Compare Hendbason, Folk-Lore qf (he Northern Counties, p. 94, and 
Folk-Lore Becord, ut supra. 

» « Cuckoo heard July 7th, 1857, (A. G.), July 8th, 1816, (A. F.).* MSS., 
G. F, J, 
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' The cuckoo sings in April, 

The cnckoo sings' in May, 
The cuckoo sings at Midsummer, 
But 7u>t upon the day,* 

Salopians do not tell us why this is, but our German cousins 
know the reason. * After SL John^s Day^ tJie cuckoo changes into a 
hawk,^ And a Durham gamekeeper excused himself for shooting a 
cuckoo, by saying, * it was well known that sparrow-haioks twmed 
into cuckoos in the summer. ^ 

In this connection let me describe the game of hide-and-seek, as 
I played it in my childhood, and as I find that other Shropshire 
children are accustomed to play it. Instead of dividing into two 
equal parties, one hider only was chosen, who when safely concealed 
cried * Cuckoo.* The party of seekers responded, 

* Cuckoo ! cherry tree ! 
Catch a bird and bring it me ! ' 

They then set out on the search. The hider had liberty to change 
his place of concealment as often as he pleased, and to repeat the call 
of * Cuckoo ! ' at discretion, in the most unexpected and baffling 
fashion he could contrive. When discovered, he rushed out and did 
his best to reach * home ' without being captured by his opponents. 
Whoever succeeded in taking him became the next * cuckoo.' 

Now is not this a natural-history drama of the disguised hawk — 
constantly moving, heard but not seen — attacked by a flock of small 
birds ] 

About the year 1854, two little boys were pliaying in the fields 
at Aston Botterel, under the Brown Clee Hill, when a sudden 
shower of rain made them take shelter in a neighbouring *coppy** 
Soon, however, the sun shone out, and one of the boys (the son of a 
labourer, with whose master the other was staying) said, ^ When it rains 
and the sun shines, the cuckoo is going to heaven.' His companion 
never heard the saying before or since, but ho has never forgotten it 

^ Eelly, CimosUies qf Indo-European Traditionf pp. 100, 105. The belief 
that the cuckoo is a transformed hawk is at least as old as Aristotie, and is still 
to be met with in several English counties. See. Hendebsok, and Folk-Lore 
Beeord, ut supra. 
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The Datch on the same occasion say ' there is a fair in hell/ or ' the 
witches are baking cakes.' ^ 

Another spring visitor, the Corncrake, claims our attention at 
Pulverbatch, where it is said that as many times as he ' crakes,' the 
first time he is heard in the year, so many shillings a * strike/ will 
wheat be. Has his name of cmiiciake caused the superstition, or the 
superstition his name 1 

The rest of our supernatural birds, alas ! are birds of ill-omen, 
and among them the Magpie is chief. Everywhere it is thought 
unlucky to see a single magpie, and few people omit using some 
observance to counteract the * bad luck * of such an encounter. Some, 
if they do but hear a magpie chatter, wet the forefinger with spittle 
and therewith make the sign of the cross on the shoe ; this we have 
from various informants up and down West Shropshire (Han wood, 
Ruyton, Clun). At Pulverbatch they ^pit on the ground three 

times and say, 

* Devil, devil, I defy thee 1 
Magpie, magpie, I go by thee ! ' 

A North Shropshire friend takes off his hat, spits * in the direction 
of the bird or birds,' and says, * Devil, devil, I defy thee.* Other 
"West Salopians (Ruyton, Ford,) say a man should take off his hat 
(and a woman drop a curtsey) and pay a prayer. Our Condover 
authority says, * If you see a magpie going in the contrary direction 
to the sun, take something and throw at him, saying, " Bad luck to 
the bird that goes widdershins," ^ or it will be bad luck for you.' A 
maid from Cheadle (Staffordshire) prescribes picking up a stone, 
spitting on it, and throwing it over your left shoulder. My 
Lancashire kindred ' count it out,' i. e, count twenty before the 
bird is out of sight; and I know an ecclesiastical dignitary, of 
Cheshire birth, who invariably takes off his hat when he sees a 
magpie. 

Some, on the other hand, when they see a magpie, wish, as if it 
were a bird of good omen (Shrewsbury, Edgmond). Compare the 
usage mentioned in the last chapter with regard to a piebald horse. 

' Thorpe, Northern Mythology, Vol. III. p. 830. 

* A single instance, so far as we know, of the use of this word in Shropshire. 
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There has evidently been some very intimate connection between 

these two * pied * creatures, in early mythology.^ 

A Wellington correspondent says, * To see a magpie flying high 

is lucky ; to see one perching or on the ground, unlucky.' Another 

from the same neighbourhood (now deceased) says, ' It is unlucky 

to see two magpies together,' ^ but the general rule about their 

numbers is, 

* One for sorrow, two for mirth, 
Three for a wedding, four for a birth.* 

* Four for a death,* say some ; and from Church Stretton we have 
another variation, * One for anger, two for luck,' etc., ut suprcu 

Crows to a certain extent share the * unlucky * reputation of 
magpies. The old tradesman already quoted as ' Kemo ' learnt in 
his childhood at Han wood, * seventy years ago,' both to cross his left 
shoe with spittle if when setting out on a journey he should hear 
a magpie chatter, and to apply the ordinary magpie-rhyme (quoted 
above) to crows ;^ and I am told that there are people in South 
Shropshire who will actually turn back after having set out on a 
journey if a crow should fly across the road in front of them. I 
have never met with this superstition myself, except on the Welsh 
border, and I suspect that between ignorance of natural history 
and the growing rarity of crows, it is dying out, at all events in 
North Salop.* 

* * A man at Wolverley, near Wem,* writes Mr. R. Gill, *told my brother 
that he was anxious to get a magpie's nest to hatch a ''clutch " of game-fowls' 
eggs in, as fowls hatched in such a receptacle turn out strong and courageous.' 
This placing the eggs under the influence of the ' Devil's Bird ' is quite in 
keeping with other unhallowed practices of the breeders of game-cocks. 

' Cf. Harland and Wilkinson, Lanoaahire Folk-Lore, p. 144. 
> See Shreds and Patches, Dec. 9, 1874, and Feb. 10 and 24, 1875. 

* What the crows say (Pulverbatch) : to be croaked dramatically : 

'Allglor, allglorl'(=.fat). 

* W'eer is it I w'eer is it ? * — * Down i* th* moor, down i* th' moor.' 

' Shall I come alung f shall I come alimg I ' — ' Bar bwuns, bar bwuns.' 

See Shropshire Word-Bock, p. 178, s, v. * Glor.' Another version, given by a 
young Pulverbatch girl, 1888, runs thus : 

* Gome, come, flesh meat, flesh meat \* or * Dead'orse, dead'orse I " 

* Where I where ? '— * Prolly Moor, Prolly Moor ! ' 

* Well come, well come I ' — * There's nought but bones.* 
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One would think that the same reasons would cause the ill-luck 
of Earens to be forgotten also, but this does not seem to be the case, 
for I have been told over and over again that * a raven brings bad 
luck ; ' ' a raven croaking is a sign of death ; ' ' if a raven flies over a 
house a death will shortly happen there.' ' I canna-d-abear to hear 
them nasty ravens crauping about the rocks, but my husband, he 
allays says to me, Nonsense, he says, it's nothing but that they've 
got their nesses there. But I don't know, I never like to hear 
them.' So said (1882) a worthy woman of Ludlow, whom sixteen 
years of letting lodgings under the very shadow of the Great Orme's 
Head had not cured of her old Shropshire superstitions. Local 
historians tell how, in the year 1590, a cruel old woman and her 
sons hired a man named Elks to murder a child (the woman's 
grandchild), on whose death they would come into some property. 
He accomplished his design on Knockin Heath, but the crime was 
discovered, and he was executed at the same place, when he confessed 
that ' before the deede was doon, and after, two Eavins usually wold 
meete hym, the said Elks, wold followe hym, and krye about hym 
and when he escapid and hidd hym selfe the saide Havins did crie 
and flyed^ about the place, and discried hym owt, and so was 
founde in a cocke of hey by their meanes.' ^ 

Crows flying over are said to be ' going to Prolly Moor,' a tract of marshy land 
at the foot of the Longmynd, near Wentnor. See Shropshire Word-Book, p. 
237, for the local meaning of Tnoor, 

[This is a common story. See a much longer version in the Isle qf Wight 
Glossary (English Dialect Society, 1881), p. 55, and two more (Kentish) versions 
at p. 57 of the same. W. W. S.] 

^ Fled is still a common Salopianism for flew. See Shropshire Word-Book. 

• Taylor MS., in the Library of Shrewsbury School, printed in Transactioiis 
qf the Shropshire Archaeological Society, Elks had fled as far as ' Mimmes * in 
Hertfordshire, still accompanied by the ravens, when their cries attracted the 
attention of his pursuers to the cock of hay where he was hidden, according to 
the (later and different) version given in Gough's Antiquities of MyddU (reprint, 
1875, p. 72). This murder gave rise to a belief that the death of the Babes in 
the Wood took place at Babin's or Babby's Wood near Whittington, thence so 
named ; but the real etymology of the name is from havin, a faggot. Owen 
AND Blakewat, History of Shrewshury, Vol. II. 563. 

In our first chapter, of Giants, we saw a raven placed to guard the treasures 
of the giants of Stokesay, and another taking part in the fight between the 
giants who built the Wrekin. A raven, in the service of the giants, helps the 

BK. II. Q 
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The ravens, it is well known, were Woden's birds. Two of 
them — one black, the other white — sat on his shoulders and told 
him all that passed in the world below. Now Woden seems to have 
left his impression on modem folk-lore chiefly as the god of the 
dead, whom he carried away with him on the stormy wind : hence, 
I think, arises the notion of death and misfortune following on the 
sight or hearing of ravens, crows, and magpies. In Sweden, where 
the fear of Odin apparently still Imgers, all the different species of 
tlie genus crow are classed together as * Odin's birds,' and are pro- 
tected and held free from harm, as the cheery robin and swallow — 
the votaries, it would seem, of Thor, not of Odin — are in England.^ 

A last trace of the worship of Woden's birds lies in the maxim 
(communicated by a young lady at Church Stretton) that *you 
should never pass a black feather lying on the ground, without 
picking it up and sticking it upright in the soil.' Analogous to this 
is the Welsh Border belief, that whoever picks up a crow's feather 
will meet a mad dog that day, i. e. will be afOiicted with madness, a 
common consequence of intercourse with the gods.^ 

' The Oule eke, that of deth the bode bringeth,' is another unlucky 
bird.^ If it hoots near a house, some misfortune is at hand, but not 
invariahly * deth,' so far as I have learnt ; though A — R — of 
Pulverbatch said, ' Before my grandfather died, two owls came and 
hooted at the bottom of our garden for several nights, and I think 
there must be something in it.' A Dove flying against a window at 
night (as if it would say, * Sister spirit, come away ! ') is a well-known 

hero to outwit them, in the story of the Eider of Grianaig, Campbell, Popular 
Tales of the West Highlands, YoL III. 

^ See the Rev. J. C. Atkinson on Animal OmenSf in Monthly Packet, 2nd 
Series, Vol. V. p. 175. 

' See Byegones, Sept. 18 and 25, 1872, for a fnll and trustworthy account 
of the Bird-lore of the borders of Denbighshire and Montgomeryshire. 

' Chaucer, Assembly of Foules, 1. 348. An early instance of the prevalence 
of this superstition in Teutonic nations is mentioned by Josephus, who tells us 
that an owl was observed sitting on a tree on the day of Agrippa*s airest at 
Caprese, and that a German soothsayer foretold him that he should become a 
king, but should be near his death when he saw that owl again. On the day 
of his death Agrippa observed an owl seated above him on one of the cords 
which ran across the theatre, and ' recognised in it the predicted omen.' Faskar, 
Life of St. Paul, ed. 1879, VoL I. p. 817. 
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death-omen, sometimes extended to any bird flying against a window 
or entering a room, especially if it come three times, as is sometimes 
reported to happen. Two anecdotes of such omens, strangely fulfilled, 
have been sent me by a kind correspondent. 

* About the year 1870, a. certain woman at , near ShifiPhal, a 

respectable cottager, unmarried, and elderly, was taken ill ; and a 

neighbour or kinswoman sat up with her o' nights. The moon 

shone ; there was no curtain over the window ; and during her vigils 

the neighbour more than once saw a large white bird fly to and fro 

just outside, and even dash against the panes. Some would have 

thought it merely an eccentric owl ; but the woman knew that it was 

a Death Bird,^ and that her friend would die. The invalid, however, 

was still strong and hearty, and was moreover a good shot. She got 

out of bed, took the loaded gun she always kept by her, opened the 

window, and fired at the retreating bird ; which notwithstanding came 

back again, while she it was that died. Died of and in that very 

illness, not of cold caught at the open window. The bird's coming 

was a true omen, and her kinsfolk speak of it with bated breath.' 

Again: 'In the autumn of 1880 a carpenter near Oakengates 
was going out to his work about six in the morning ; and as he left 
his cottage, a large dark bird, of a kind unknown to him, flew to 
and fro above his head, quite close. In the grey dawn he saw it 
distinctly, and be turned back and said to his wife that he feared 
there was something bad about to happen to them. She had the 
same feeling, but their two children were well and strong. 

* That very day, her little boy, in coming home from school, fell 
into a pond. He got out again, but sickened at once, and died in 
less than a fortnight. When his mother wrote of his death to her 
sister, who is in the writer's service, she told the story of the bird, 
as a thing that had prepared her for the worst' 

Both doves and pigeons are constantly associated in the popular 
mind with death. Every reader of Westward Ho! will remember 
the white dove which was the habitual death-token of the Oxenham 

^ The goatsucker is called Lich-fowl in some parts of North Shropshire 
(Hopton, near Hodnet : see Shropshire Word-Book for illostratioiis). Query 
if this be the bird intended ? 

g 2 
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family. We have in Shropshire a less poetical record of a similar 
death-warning, which, however, seems to have been attached not so 
much to a particular family as to a particular house. The narrative 
shall be given verbatim from the pages of the old writer who has 
preserved it for us. 

'Beecause many maryages of persons in this parish of Myddle have 
beene made with persons of Cayhowell, I will say something of that farme. . . . 
There is a wounderfuU thing observable concerning this farme, of which I 
may say, in the words of Du Bartas — 

Strang to bee told, and though believed of few. 
Yet is not soe incredible as true. 

It is observed that if the chiefe person of the family that inhabits in this farme 
doe fall sick, if his sicknesse bee to death, there come a paire of pidgeons to the 
house about a fortnight or a weeke before the person's death, and continue there 
untill the person's death, and then goe away. This I have knowne them doe 
three severall times. 1st. Old Mr.^^ Bradocke fell sicke about a quarter of a 
yeare after my Sister was maryed, and the paire of pidgeons came thither, whish 
I saw. They did every night roust under the shelter of the roofe of the kitchen 
att the end, and did sit upon the ends of the side raisers. In the day time they 
fled about the gardines and yards. I have scene them pecking on the hemp butt 
as if they did feed, and for ought I know they did feed. They were pretty large 
pidgeons ; the feathers on their tayles were white, and the long feathers of theire 
wings, their breasts, and bellyes, white, and a large white ring about theire 
necks ; but the tops of theire heads, their backs, and theire wings (except the 
long feathers,) were of a light browno or nutmeg colour. (My brother-in-law, 
Andrew Bradocke, told mee that hee feared his mother would die, for there came 
such a pair of pidgeons before his father's death, and hee had heard they did soe 
beefore the death of his grandfather.) After the death of Mrs. Bradocke, the 
pidgeons went away. 2ndly. About three-quarters of a year after the death of 
Mrs. Bradocke, my father goeing to give a visit to them at EayhoweU, fell sicke 
there, and lay sicke about nine or ten weekes. About a fortnight beefore his 
death, the pidgeons came ; and when hee was dead, went away, Srdly. About 
a yeare after his death, my brother-in-law, Andrew Bradocke, fell sicke, the 
pidgeons came, and hee died ; they seemed to me to bee the same pidgeons at all 
these three times. When I went to pay Mr. Smalman, then minister of Eynerley, 
the buriaU fee for Andrew Bradocke, which was in April, Mr. Smalman said, 
this is the fiftieth Corps which I have interred here since Candlemas last, and 
God knows who is next, which happened to bee himselfe. Andrew Bradocke 
died of a sort of rambeling feavourish distemper, which raged in that country, 
and my sister soone after his decease fell sicke, but shec recovered, and dureing 
her sicknesse, the pidgeons came not, which I observed, for I went thither every 
day, and returned att night. Afterwards my Sister sett out [«« let] her farme 
to John Owen, a subetantiall tenant, who about three yeares after fell sicke ; 

1 Mead, Mrs. 
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and my Sister comeing to Newton, told mee that shee feared her tenant would 
bee dead, for hee was sicke, and the pidgeons were come ; and hee died then.' ^ 

Domestic Fowls, by their unusual or unwonted behaviour, also 
give warning of the future \ e,g, a cock flying upon a gate and 
crowing is a sign of a wet day (Montgomeryshire) ; crowing before 
the liouse-door, or generally during the day-time, he heralds the 
coming of a stranger, all down the Welsh border, from Ellesmere and 
Oswestry to Guilsfield in Montgomeryshire. But almost every one 
in Shropshire knows that a cock crowing at midnight is a sign of 
death. We are told of a farmer's wife near Bridgnorth who killed 
her cock because * he would crow at twelve at night/ And it is said 
to be * notorious ' that all the cocks in Hauwood (near Shrewsbury) 
persistently crowed at midnight for three weeks before the death of 
the late Eector ! A crowing hen is almost woi-se than an untimely- 
crowing cock. It must be killed at once, and all Shropshire knows 
the rhyme — found in every Folk-lore book with the addition of a 
parallel saying from Normandy — 

' A whistling woman and a crowing hen 
Is neither good for God nor men.* 

Only at Welshampton they go farther still, and say, 

' A whistling woman and a crowing hen 
Will frighten the Devil out of his den ! ' 

And * if a strange hen should come and crow before the door, it 
is a sign of death' (Baschurch). The small yolkless eggs which 
hens sometimes lay are called ' cock's eggs,' generally in the firm 
persuasion that the name states a fact. They are very unlucky, 
and must never be brought into a house. ^ The old Wortheii and 
Pulverbatch practice is to * chuck 'em o'er the bam * to prevent 
misfortune following. 

The fowls are believed to know when a death has taken place, 
whether they have given warning of it or not. The old man before 
spoken of under his nom de plume of *Nemo,' assured me, in 1881, 
that if the master of a house dies, all the fowls will go away from 

1 KiCHARD GouGH, AutiquUyes and Memoyres qf the Parish of Myddle, 1700. 
Ed. 1876, pp. 47, 48. 

* I doubt whether this superstition extends to Staffordshire. I have 
certainly seen such eggs in houses in that county. 
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the place during the days as long as he lies unburied, and will only 
return at nights to roost. He declared that he had known this 

happen in Ludlow a very short time before.^ 

An excellent authority on the folk-lore of the Welsh border 
(beyond Oswestry) says that Peacocks' feathers are considered un- 
lucky in a house.* On which Miss Jackson comments thus ; * In 
1876 I took lodgings in Shrewsbury. The landlady showed me 
some lovely peacocks' " eye-feathers," of which I begged one or two 
to wear in my cap. I was assured it was a most unlucky thing to 
do, and when a few days afterwards I was taken alarmingly ill, the 
" eye-feathers " were adverted to as the cause.' I doubt whether 
this is commonly believed in Shropshire or Staffordshire : at all 
events, I know one old house in the latter county where the feathers 
dropped by the peacocks have been used to ornament the rooms for 
years and years past, and I never heard of any objection or dislike 
to the custom expressed by any of the numerous servants, or by 
others. And about Newport in Shropshire, holiday-making lads are 
fond of wearing them in their hats. But, on the other hand, I 
hear that the good folk of a certain Nottinghamshire village, near 
Southwell, 'wondered at' their clergyman's wife for allowing pea- 
cock's feathers to be set up in her little daughters' nursery. The 
young ladies would never be married if she did ! 

The feathers of all Game Birds (some express it, wild birds) are 
very unlucky, and must never be used to stuff beds or pillows. 
Servants after plucking game usually burn the feathers at once, lest 
any use should accidentally be made of them ; for if a few should get 
into the bed, no one could sleep quietly on it, and above all, no one 
could die on that bed, even though he were in the last extremity. 
On the Welsh border this superstition is extended to pigeons* 

^ See further folk-lore of poultry, p. 259, note 1. 

» This ako in Belgium. Folk-Lore Record, Vol. V. p. 179. See also Folk- 
Lore Jownml, Vol. L pp. 93 and 227, but the fonn which the ill-luck is expected 
to take is not mentioned. A quarrel and an action for assault brought by Signor 
Foil, the public singer, against Mr. G. P. Bradshawe, barrister-at-law, arose out of 
the high words caused by the apparently innocent remark of Mrs. Foli to Mrs. 
Bradshawe at Monte Carlo, ' If you keep a peacock's feather, you wiU never hava 
luck in all your life.' Report in Standard, 21 May, 1884. 
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feathers, and, what is more surprising, a lady in North Shropshire 
(near Market Drayton) tells me that when she once went to visit an 
old man who had had a very long lingering illness, and found that 
he had just died, the old woman who had been a kind and attentive 
nurse to him, told the lady with some triumph that she had been 
persuaded that the reason of his lingering must he that there was a 
goose*8 feather in the mattress. So she got him out of bed, and 
opened the mattress, and examined it, and there sure enough was a 
goose's feather, which she took out, and then got him back to bed 
again, and he died directly — poor old man ! How could such a 
superstition arise in the face of the constant use of goose feathers 
for stuffing bodsl or was it the misplacing of the feather in the 
mattress instead of the bed that was so objectionable 1 ^ 

It now only remains to mention the wildest, vaguest, most 
imaginative of all the superstitions concerning birds, that, namely, 
of the cry of the Seven Whistlers : mysterious birds, the sound of 
whose cry in the dark hours of the night, the miners persistently 
believe bodes some evil to them — so much so that men have refused 
to go down the * pits ' on the day after hearing it, sure some accident 
would befall them if they did so. The sound is described by my 
informant as 'resembling that of as many larks singing,' and has 
been variously attributed to the passing overhead during the night 
of flocks of widgeon, curlews, or plovers. 

This version of the Seven Whistlers superstition seems everywhere 
to be more particularly a colliers* notion.^ I include it in the Folk- 
Lore of Shropshire on the authority of a correspondent now dead, 
who was well acquainted with the colliery district. None of the 
country people whom I questioned about it in the course of my 
Folk-Lore inquiries seemed to have heard of it, or even to know 

* Compare Harland and Wilkinson, Lancashire Folk-Lore, p. 268. * Some 
will not allow dying persons to lie (Wi a feather bed, because they hold that it 
. . . actually retards their departure.* When restricted to game feathers and 
pigeons' feathers, this is a very common notion. 

» Brand, ArUiquitiea, Vol. III. p. 334. Byeganes for Aug. 28, 1878. 
Notes and Queries, 4th Series, Vol. YIII. pp. 68, 134, 196, 268. In connection 
with the name * whistlers ' it may be remarked that in some parts of Shropshire 
song birds are said to ' whistle ' instead of to sing, while the cuckoo * shouts ' 
instead of calling. See Shropshire Word-Book, 
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what I meant,^ till at last Mrs. Dudley told me, * They are seven 
birds, and the six fly about continually together looking for the 
seventh, and when they find him the world will come to an end.* 
But she knew of no * luck ' attached to them. Now Mrs. Dudley is a 
South Shropshire woman, and this, as I afterwards discovered, is 
exactly the form in which the superstition is found in Worcester- 
shire.2 It is curiously different from the experience of Wordsworth's 
ancient Dalesman : 

* He the seven birds hath seen that never part, 
Seen the Seven Whistlers on their nightly rounds, 
And counted them.' ^ 

Let me hope that some other collector of Folk-Lore will one day 
be more successful than I have been in throwing light on these wild 
and eerie myths. 

^ See ante, p. 56. 

* Allies, Antiquities and Folk-Lore of Worcestershire,' p. 459. See also 
Hendebson, Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties, pp. 129 — 131. 

' Wordsworth, Miscellanecms Sonnets, Part II. No. XXII. : in Poems, ed. 
Moxon, 1840, VoL III. p. 71. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



SUPEESTITIONS 



CONCERNING INSECTS. 

''The Bee, the only domesticated insect, whose prudent way of life serves as a 

bright example to mankind must surely be a relic remaining from 

the Lost Paradise and the Golden Age." — Deutsche Mythologies 658. 

" This lady-fly I take from off the grass, 
Whose spotted back might scarlet-red surpass. 
Fly, lady-bird, north, south, east, or west, 
Fly where the man is found that I love best." 

Gay, The Shepherd's Week, Fourth Pastoral, 

" The solemn death-watch clicked the hour she dy*d, 
And shrilling crickets in the chimney cry*d.'* 

2bid», Fifth Pastoral, 

BEY'N coonis craiturs, bees/ said Dinah Shuker of 
Edgmond; *theer's a luck about 'em, for sartain.' 
And few English countiy folk would disagree with 

her. 

One is not surprised to be told that 'it is very lucky to find 
a swarm of bees/ but it is not so evident why it should be 
* very unlucky to buy a swarm.' Yet whatever be the reason, it 
is a first principle with cottage bee-keepers throughout Shropshire, 
that no bees for which a price has been given will 'have any 
luck.' This opinion extends at least as far to the north-west as 
Euyton, but on the Welsh bo]*der it seems to be a little modified. 
Of three trustworthy authorities from villages within a few miles 
of Oswestry, one says, *bees must not be bought, but given, 
borrowed, or exchanged ; ' another, that * the usual price (if any) 
is a measure of wheat, worth this year (1883) Gs, 6d, ;' and the 
third makes the remarkable statement that ' if you sell bees, no 
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silver must be used, the hand must be crossed with gold.' My 
old friend Dinah would not have accepted silver, gold, or bank 
notes even ! 

In removing a hive of bees, care must be taken not to carry 
them over any stream, for they will not live after crossing water 
(Baschurch and Kuyton). Care must also be taken that no one 
at any time uses bad language near the hives, as it disturbs and 
annoys the bees. If they should hear an oath when they are 
swarming, they will at once return to the old hive. Swarming 
time is the subject of a popular rhyme, of which the Edgmond 
version is the one most commonly known : 

* A swarm in May is worth a load of hay, [some say a stack] 
A swarm in June is worth a silver spoon, 
A swarm in July, not worth a fly.* 

At Pulverbatch they vary this to 

* A swarm in May is worth a load of hay, 
A swarm in June is worth a crown, 
A swarm in July, nod worth a fly.* 

But in the retired villages among the Clee Hills the following 
much more curious version may sometimes be heard : 

' A play o* bees in May*s wuth a noble the same day, 
A play in June's purty soon, 
A play in July's nod wuth a butterfly.' ^ 

Tlie swarming of a hive of bees is always proclaimed to the 
neighbourhood by 'tanging' a pan or shovel with the door-key, 
' to make the bees knit,' as the people say. This, though hardly to 
be called a superstition, is certainly a popular delusion. Another 
current opinion is that it is not trespassing to follow a swarm of 
bees, no matter upon whose jealously-guarded property the pursuit 
may lead you. The place where the bees finally * knit ' or settle is 

* The age of this rhyme may be in some degree arrived at by the date of the 
coin mentioned in it. The gold noble, worth 6s. 8d., and stamped on the reverse 
side with a ship, was first coined 1344. In the reign of Edward IV. the 
original noble was superseded by the * angel/ or *rose noble,* which bore St. 
Michael and the Dragon on the obverse, and the ship on the reverse, with an £ 
and a rose, one on each side of the mast — whence its names. Rose-nobles were 
coined as late as the time of Henry VIIL, who also issued the 'George-noble,' 
bearing St George and the Dragon on the obverse, and the ship on the reverse. 
H. N. HrMPHBKYB, Coin Collector's Manual, Bohn's Edition. 
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frequently considered ominous. If they settle in the topmost 
branches of a forest tree, it foretells the high price of grain (Oswes- 
try) ; if, on the other hand, they ' knit ' on the ground, it is a sign of 
bad luck. Should they settle on dead wood, or on the trunk of a 
tree or bush close to the ground, it is a sign of death. * Before irv 
mother died, her bees swarmed on the branch of a gooseberry tree,^ 
says one of our Welsh border authorities. If they settle on the 
wall of a house, there will be a death in that house before long, and 
if on a person's head, his death is near at hand. 

If the bees' owner dies, they must be told of it, or they will die 
too, or eke fly away. Over and over again at Edgmond I have heard 
stories of the loss of whole hives of bees owing to the neglect of this 
precaution, which indeed is generally extended to telling them of any 
death occurring in the house. * In 1867,' says a correspondent, *I 
was once in a farm-house near Wellington, but a few hours after the 
death of the master, and a maid-servant brought a message to me from 
the widow asking me to go into the garden and tell the bees of the 
death. I did not go, and some months afterwards the lady told me the 
bees were all dead in their hives, and reproached me for not carrying 
out her request. I examined the hives, and found the bees were all 
dead, although there was some quantity of honey in the cells. The 
winter was, however, very severe, and the hives had not been pro- 
tected.' I am told that a similar case of the loss of bees ' occurred 
two miles from Oswestry in 1850, and in 1880 there was a case at 
Whittington, where the bees had been for two or three years over the 
door.' A Montgomeryshire lady, now living in the W. district of 
London, assures me that she lost all her bees — eleven hives — the 
winter after she omitted to have them told of the death of her son. 
An undertaker at Church Stretton used to tell how, only a few years 
ago, at a funeral of which he had the management, the sad procession 
was stopped after setting out by a messenger from the house, 
desiring him to wait until the bees had been told ! 

The proper time for the communication is either just before the 
funeral leaves the house, or else at the moment when it is starting. 
A farmer's daughter near Clun, however, says it must be done in the 
middle of the night, and is corroborated by a Montgomeryshire 
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informant, born on the further (or Welsh) side of Clun Forest. At 
Ruyton there was formerly an old man who was always sent for at a 
funeral to tell the bees of the death. The details of the ceremony 
seem to vary. In the case at Church Stretton mentioned above, 
they tapped the hive and said, * A, B, is dead, and they're carrying 
^him out.* At Clun they merely tap the hive with a stick or the 
door-key, and say, ' The master is dead ' (or as the case may be). 
Kear Bridgnorth, at Morville and other villages on the right bank of 
y the Severn, they repeat the taps and the above formula three times. 

About Wenlock they tap the hives and say, * Your friend's gone.' 
And a woman at Meole Brace, near Shrewsbury, lately tapped the 
hive three times and said, * The poor maister's dead, hut yo mun work 
fur me,* in which phrase (heard in another case at Pulverbatch) we 
have the key to the whole matter.^ 

In North Shropshire it is very common, instead of — or as well as 
— ^teUing the bees, to ' heave up ' the hives, i. e. lift them a few 
inches from the stand and set them down again. This was one of 
the customs known to me at Edgmond. * At the funeral of one of 
my relatives,' writes one of our best authorities on the Welsh 
(Oswestry) border, * the bee-hive was ** lifted" as the body was being 
carried from the house.' This was also the old custom at Worthen 
{on the western border, but south of the Severn). I imagine that 
the hive and the coffin are both to be * lifted ' at the same moment. 
Some also put the hives into mourning by tying crape to them,^ a 
practice which I have heard of both on the eastern and western 
borders of North Salop. 

These bee-superstitions are living and flourishing. I believe it 

1 It is unnecessary to give English parallels to the more common superstitions 
treated of in this and simUar chapters. But on the present topic I cannot refrain 
from referring to a paper on * Bee Notions,* by the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, in the 
Monthly Packet, 2d Series, Vol. IV. p. 510, which brings out very strikingly the 
connection between 'telling the bees,' and the ancient belief that the dead 
might any day * come back ' to claim their own. 

» An old woman at Tavistock put her window plants in mourning for a death 
by tying crape and black ribbon to them, for fear she should lose them. Bray, 
Tradiliona qf Devon, Vol. II. p. 295. So also bird-cages have been put in 
mourning in Cornwall, and hen-houses in Normandy. Folk-Lore Record, Vol. 
V. p. 177, and Folk-lAyre Jmrml, Vol. I. p. 93. 
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would be difficult to meet with any cottage bee-keeper who did not 
honestly think that his insects were endued with knowledge and 
sagacity beyond that of the rest of the brute creation, and sometimes 
beyond that of mankind. 

If a humble-bee comes into a house, it is a sign that a stranger is 
coming (Pulverbatch). 

The lady-bird, commonly called the lady-cow, or more rarely 'God 

A'mighty's Lady-cow,* ^ is one of those harbingers of summer who 

bring omens of prosperity or adversity for the coming year. It was 

an old Pulverbatch and North Shropshire belief (now probably 

nearly if not quite extinct), that as many spots as were found on the 

first lady-bird's back, so many shillings a ' strike ' would wheat be. 

A similar belief is found in Sweden.* And in matters of love and 

marriage, the goddess Frigga's creature (for the dedication to the 

Virgin Mary is merely a christianizing of the already sacred insect) 

must naturally be wise. Mrs. Dudley tells us that in her childhood 

at Glee St. Margaret, it was a favourite game among little girls to 

place a lady-bird on the back of the hand, and, then toss it away, 

saying, 

* Lady-cow, lady-cow, fly away, flee 1 
Tell me which way my weddin's to be, 
Up hill, or down hill, or towards the Brown Clee.' ' 

And whither the little insect flew, thence would one day come the 
lassie's true lover. This again, mutatis mutandis, is a favourite 
Swedish charm. 

The common English invocation to the lady-bird is varied as 
follows by our old man from Euyton-of-the-Eleven-Towns (aged 
sixty-five, 1883), and by a girl from Brockton near Worthen. 

* Lady-cow, lady-cow, fly thy ways home, 
Thy house is on fire, thy children are gone, 
All but one, and he is Turn, [Tom] 
And he lies under the grindelstun.' [grindstone]. 

What a vivid picture these few words give us of a sacked and 

' See Shropshire Word-Book, 

' Kelly, Indo-European Tradition^ p. 97. 

' The mighty hill under whose shadow the village of Clee St. Margaret lies, 
and whose huge rounded summit, rising to the height of 1800 feet, towers above 
all its compeers in the beautiful ' hill-country ' of South Shropshire. 
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deserted homestead, such as must once have been only too familiar 
a sight to those dwellers on the Welsh marches, among whose 
descendants this old doggerel has survived ! 

Going within-doors, the cricket on the hearth appears somewhat 
in the light of a domestic familiar, or household bogy, sometimes 
regarded as a * lucky* inmate and sometimes as quite the reverse. 
In fact, so great is the variety of opinion which I have met with on 
the subject, that I can only set down my information ' without note 
or comment,' exactly as I have received it from various sources 
within the last three or four years. 

* Those who have a cricket in the house will never become poor. 
(S. M., Baschurch ; H. T., Rodington.) 

* Crickets are lucky.' (E. L., Clun Forest.) 

* Lucky : unlucky to kill one.' (G nils field, Montgomeryshire.) 

* Very lucky.' (M. D., Longnor.) 

* It is very lucky if crickets come to a house, and unlucky to 
destroy them.' (Edgmond.) 

* It is unlucky for crickets to leave a house after settling there.' 
(Llandysilio.) 

*If crickets live in a house, it is unlucky to destroy them; but 
if a cricket suddenly comes for a short time, it foretells a death. 
(A. G., Pulverbatch.) 

*If crickets suddenly come to a house where they have not 
before been, a death will certainly happen there in a short time.* 
(MSS., G. F. J.) 

* Crickets are unlucky — portents of death.* (Worthen.) 

* It is unlucky if crickets come to a house, and if a cricket 
chirps three times, it i^ a sign of death.' (S. D., Wenlock and 
neighbourhood.) 

* A cricket brings sorrow to a house.' (E. J., Church Stretton.) 
It is very curious that the same diversity of opinion appears to 

prevail throughout England. Correspondents of Notes and Queriea 
testify that crickets are accounted Ir.cky in Cornwall, Northampton- 
shire, and Yorkshire, and unlucky in the western counties of Eng- 
land, and that at Hull it is considered unlucky to kill them.^ While 

1 Choice Notes, pp. 16, 91, 164, 188. 
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in the west of Scotland they say that a cricket singing on the hearth 
is a sign of riches in store. ^ 

The old nursery rhyme of the * old man who couldn't say his 
prayers' appears in the Shropshire Word-Boole {^. 197), applied to 
an insect which presumably is persecuted accordingly, 

**Arry, 'Arry-limg-legs, 
Couldna say 'is prars ; 
Ketcht 'im by the lef leg, 
An' throwed 'im downstars.' 

This, from the form of the dialect, must be a Mid-Shropshire 
version. 

Our Welshampton authority informs us that * it is lucky if a 
spider gets upon you with a web that you can lift him by,^ or if a 
Tom Tailor [the hairy caterpillar of which we heard so much in ch. 
XV.] creeps upon you. If a moth flies about you at night you will 
get a letter.* 

The sight of a Dragon-Fly is believed to show that an Adder is 
near, and it is therefore called Ethei^s Nild, or Adder's Needle, at 
Pulverbatch, and Ether^s Mon [man = servant] at Wem and EUes- 
mere. Not having a section devoted to Eeptiles, I must here, for 
want of a better place, mention the popular belief that an Adder can 
only die at sunset, and insert the Shropshire saying, 

* If the ether *ad the blindworm's ear. 
And the blindworm 'ad the ether's eye. 
Neither mon nor beast could safe pass by.' ' 

[I learnt this version when young — 

''If the adder could hear, and the blindworm could see, 
Neither man nor beast would ever go free." 

Current near London. W. W. S.] 

* Napieb, Folk- Lore of the West of Scothmd, p. 114. 

' So our friend &om Guilsfield (Montgomeryshire) says, ' If a spider comes 
upon you, catch it and put it in your pocket ; it is lucky.' 

' See Word-Book, p. 135, s. v. ' Ether.' Compare Sussex Folk-Lore in Folk* 
Lore Becord, Vol. I. p. 15, and in Choice Notes, p. 248. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
SUPERSTITIONS 

CONCERNING PLANTS. 

" They are created by gods in solitary sacred places ; they spring from the blood 
of innocent victims ^ borne thither by the birds. Beneath the footstep of the 
goddess flowers shoot forth, as where true lovers part in sadness the grass 
and herbage wither. On the peak of tho mountain, where the lover has car- 
ried his dying beloved, and where her last reviving draught is tasted, there 
grow up healing plants for the good of the whole land." 

Grimm, DetUsche Mythologic, 1142. 

[]0 much for the mystery and romance which, in the child- 
hood of races, cluster around the vegetable kingdom. 
Let ns now see what relics of these we can find existing 
in one county of England at the present day. 

It is a common saying ^ that the right hand itching is a sign of 
money to he received, hut in North Shropshire a sufferer from this 
sensation is sometimes advised, in order to make sure of the good 

luck, to 

' Rub it against wood, 
'Twill sure to bring good.* * 

1 At a village near Eccleshall, in the year 1876, an old woman was found 
drowned in her well. A patch of peculiarly green turf long marked the spot 
where her body was laid on being taken out of the water, and the neighbours, 
who had suspicions of foul play, pointed to this in confirmation of their opinion. 
** At the same time a traveller, a Briton, came near the place where [St.] Oswald 
had been killed, and saw the grass was greener than in other places, and con- 
eluded that some holy man had been slain there." Bede, Ecclesiastical History, 
lib. iii. c z. Ed. Mayor and Lumby, (Cambridge, 1879), p. 238. 

* See infra, ch. xxi. p. 269. 

• The mother of the idiot boy before referred to (p. 190) attributed his state to 
her having been terrified, shortly before his birth, by the sight of a runaway waggon 
coming down the road in which her then youngest child was playing, too far off 
for her to rescue him, so that he narrowly escaped being run over. ' I skiiked 
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John Roberts, the Welsh gipsy harper, says (In Oi'psy Tents, p. 373), 
* When, my poor mother used to see a pig or a cow rub themselves 
against a cart-wheel, a post, or A gate, or something of that kind, she 
would be sure to have gold that day.' R — C — , a young woman 
from Clun, restricts this virtue of bringing riches to oaA;-wood. 
^ When the palm of your hand itches, nib it against oak, as it is a 
sign of money coming.' 

There are many old and famous oak-trees in Shropshire,^ but I do 
hot find any records or traces of superstitions connected with them, 
except in the case of the Mile Oak which grew between Oswestry 
and Maesbury, and on which, according to a local 17th-century 
tradition, an arm of St. Oswald was hung after his death there in 
battle, A.D. 642.2 In 1824 the then Lord Powis, to whom the tree 
belonged, wanted a slab of oak to form the top of a round table, and 
his Oswestry agent (who was engaged in disputing with a neighbour 
proprietor the right to the ownership of the famous tree) hastily cut 
down the Mile Oak for the purpose, without Lord Powis's know- 
ledge, and then — found it would not supply a slab of the size 
required ! In true Shropshire fashion a ballad bewailing the destruc- 
tion of the fine old landmark was printed and circulated in the 
neighbourhood. In it occurs this noteworthy verse : 

' To brecbk a branch was deemed a sin, 

A bad-luck job for neighbours, 
For fire, sickness, or the like. 
Would mar their honest labours. 

A clear reminiscence of the days when the oak was the sacred tree 
of Thor, the Lightning-god. There is an oak at the foot of Chet- 
wynd Scaur, close beside the high road, which shakes and rustles 

.out,' she said, 'an' ketcht 'out o' toy appem, an' they tell'n me as that was my 
mistake, for if I'd 'ad the thought to a ketcht 'out o' the wicket, the child ud 
a took no hurt, but I ketcht 'out o' my appem i'stead, an' yo' seen how he is, 
poor thing.' 

^ See notices of them in Shreds and Patches, Vol. II. pp. 77, 83, 105, etc. 

3 Harl. MSS., 1981. The tree was already * olde ' in 1685, when this history 
of Oswestry was written, [ifilfric's Life qf St. Oswald says that the saint's head 
was placed on a stake. His right arm was preserved, undecayed, in a silver 
shrine at Bamborough. The Life is printed in full in Sweet's Anglo-Saxon 
Reader, pp. 98—^05. W. W. S.J 

BX. II. R 
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continually when all its neighbour trees are still. For Madam 
Pigott shakes its branches each time she passes it by in the course of 
her midnight wanderings. Her chair too (see p. 124), at the other 
end of Chetwynd Park, was an oak-tree. Within living memory it 
was believed at Pulverbatch that the oak blooms on Midsummer Eve 
and the blossom withers before daylight. A maiden wishing to know 
her lot in marriage should spread a white cloth under the tree at 
night, and in the morning she will find a little dust, which is all that 
remains of the flower. She must place' this under her pillow, and 
her future husband will appear to her in her dreams. 

It is curious to compare this with the following extract from a 
communication sent by Mr. R C. Warde of Kidderminster to Notes 
and Queries (2nd Series, Vol, XII. p. 501). *The Shropshire 
people' (he apparently refers to the neighbourhood of Bridgnorth) 
' say that the common Brake flowers but once a year, which is on 
Michaelmas Eve at midnight^ when it puts forth a small blue flower, 
which disappears on the first dawn of day/ I have tried in vain to 
meet with any one who knew this superstition, but I do not think 
that is any reason for discrediting Mr. Wardens statement ; only for 
Miehaelmas Eve I think we should read Midsummer Eve, the well- 
known date of the dropping of fern seed, by means of which men 
may ' walk invisible.' The Circassians have an analogous superstition. 
They too believe that the bracken blooms at midnight once a year 
(our author imfortunately could not recollect the date). The flower 
only lives a moment, but whoever can gather it before it dies will 
gain the power, not of invisibility, but of omniscience ! ^ 

To return to the king of the forest, the Oak. The ancient rivalry 
between the Oak and the Ash is indicated in the common weather- 

^ Clive Phillipps-Wolley, Sport in the Crimea and Caueasua (1881), p. 
149. Mr. Hubert Smith of St. Leonard's, Bridgnorth, sends ns the following 
note. ' March 4, 1888. . . . My Housekeeper, who is a Gloucestershire woman, 
says they had when she was a girl the following practice : — ^A young woman 
wishing to know if she should be married to her lover, used to gather two small 
blue flowers on Midsummer Eve, and hang them up by the stems against a wall. 
Exactly at midnight she would ask if she should be married to him. If she was, 
the flowers would tunx,and "clip close" to each other, but if not, they would 
turn away and wither. They called the flowers Midsummer men, or in her 
dialect Measianer men.* See Bsakd, AntiquUies, Yol. I. 184. 
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rhyme on their foliage, concerning which ' doctors differ ' as to whether 
it states a fact or a superstition. The following version of it is from 
Euyton-of-the-Eleven-Towns : 

' When the ash is out hefore the oak, 
Then we may expect a choke [drought]. 
When the oak is out before the ash, 
Then we may expect a splash [rain].* 

It is believed about I^ewport that nothing will grow under the 
shadow of an Ash. This (easily disproved) theory is curiously at 
variance with other Ash-lore, and with its virtues in divinations, in 
charming snakes, and healing diseases.^ 

The Hazel, from which— or from the Witch-Elm — the divining- 
rod must be cut, does not as a tree enter much into our popular 
superstitions. It may utter warning or prophecy to the heroines of 
Crerman ballads, but it is to its nuts only that the Shropshire girl 
looks for omens. A bunch of nine nuts hung over the door will 
point out the name of the future husband as well as a pod of nine 
peas (Pulverbatch). A girl who can tie a knot in the fibre which 
encircles the kernel of a nut is sure to be married. A double nut 
carried in the pocket prevents toothache.^ A double nut must never 
be eaten by one person; one of the kernels must be given to a 
friend— of the opposite sex no. doubt ! Most people prescribe secretly 
* wishing a wish ' at the same time. A plentiful nut year betokens 
the approaching birth of many children in the neighbourhood. 

The nse of the Bramble and the Elder as charms has been already 
noticed.^ In many counties it is considered dangerous, or even 
wrong, to burn boughs of Elder wood.* In North Staffordshire they 

^ See ante, chaps, xiv. , xv. ^ See ir^ra, p. 270, note. 

* Ante, pp. 193, 194. For the Yew on Palm Sunday see ch. xxiv. : for the 
Birch on Whit Sunday, ch. xxv. 

^ 'J. W. ,' writing from Madeley (Salop) to Shreds and Patches, 21 December, 
1881, says, ' A very foolish superstition is current in many parts of Shropshire to 
the effect that our Saviour's cross was made of Alder wood. I have known 
scores of instances where people would go without fire and suffer starvation 
rather than light their fire with alder wood.' I have not met with the belief 
myself. Query if elder-wood be not intended ? as to which the same super- 
stition prevails elsewhere. {Choice Notes, p. 60.) It is curiously at variance 
with the medieval belief that Judas hanged himself on an £lder-tree — a belief 

u 2 
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say .that * if you do, you'll bring the Old Lad on the top of the 
chimney ' (Cheadle). * An old man who worked for my grandfather 
jind his father before him/ writes a young lady friend, * was said to 
have burnt some, and it was sp thoroughly believed that he had seen 
something uncanny, that it was a forbidden subject ' (Burton-on-Trent). 
The Hawthorn is not held in so much esteem as one would 
expect. At Edgmond it is considered very unlucky to take it into 
the house. And a lady living at Albrighton, near Shiffnal, tells me 
that when a few years ago she happened to go into a cottage there 
carrying a branch of it in her hand, the poor woman she had gone to 
visit asked indignantly, * What did you bring such an unlucky thing 
as that into my house for)' Both these places lie on the eastern 
border of Shropshire, within a few miles of the Staffordshire boundary ; 
and it is very curious that in this parish of Eccleshall in Staffordshire, 
which is only about ten miles north-east of Edgmond, an exactly 
contrary idea prevaila An old woman, Mrs. W— , of this town, 
talking of the tremendous thunderstorm of the 17th July, 1880, told 
a friend of mine that 'if you gather a piece of hawthorn on Holy 
Thursday and keep it in your house, the house will never be struck 
by lightning, because 

* Under a thorn 
Our Saviour was bom.' 

A neighbouring lady tells me that this hawthorn charm must be 
brought to the house from a distance, not gathered in the grounds, or 
by any of the family. An old man — a whilom baker of Eccleshall, 
whose ' wigs/ or caraway buns, were locally famous — used for many 
years to pay her the attention of bringing her a piece of hawthorn 
every Holy Thursday. On the other hand, we are told at Cheadle, 
in North Staffordshire, that 'hawthorn in the house breeds fevers.' ^ 
From the Thorn to the Holly is an easy transition.^ The popular, 
but, as Professor Skeat tells us, erroneous derivation of the word 

mentioned by the Salopian author of Piers Plowman. See Shrcpahire Word 
Book, 8. T. * Ellem.' 

'Starvation,' above, refers to cold, not to hunger. See Shropshire Word 
Book, s.v. 'Clem.' 

> See ante, p. 208, note 2. 

* Compare 'creeping cures,' ante, p. 196. 
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from * holy ' would find small favour at Elleamere, where we learn that 

• there's frittenin' at every holly bush/ ^ And at exactly the oppo* 
site end of the county some notion of ill luck connected with holly 
must once have prevailed also, for there the good folk of Burford 
will use none but smooth, or as they call it * free ' holly, to decorate 
their houses at Christmas. 

The disposal of these Christmas decorations is a matter of import- 
ance. A lady who is a native of Little Wenlock — a retired village 

* at the back of the Wrekin,' between Wellington and the Severn — 
informs us that the cottagers there never allowed the evergreens to 
be thrown out of doors, as, if so, a death would certainly happen 
in the house before next Christmas. They were therefore burnt on 
Candlemas Eve. At Church Stretton also, I hear, it is customary to 
burn them carefully, but at Shrewsbury^ Ruyton, Ford, Worthen, 
and in South-east Montgomeryshire it is considered exceedingly 
unlucky to bum them, a thing not to be done on any account. At 
Church Stretton and Pulverbatch it is thought very unlucky to let 
a piece fall to the ground,^ or be trodden on, while being removed ; 
and at Edgmond, they say such an accident is a sign of misfoHune ta 
the head of the household. At Worthen, in the beginning of this 
century, the evergreens were disposed of in a remarkable manner ; 
they were carefully carried to the cows' ' boosey ' to be eaten by 
them. And at Edgmond, in much later years, it was customary to 
bum the holly, but to give the ivy to the milking cows, which is 
worthy of note.* 

There must have been some sort of mythical rivalry between 
Holly and Ivy, to judge from the following rhyme, which is current 
in most parts of North Shropshire. 

* 'Oily an' Iwy wun runniu' a race, 
'Oily gid Iwy a smack o' the face ; 
Iwy run home to tell *er mother, 
'Oily run a'ter *er an* gid 'er another.' 

Mistletoe, the Christmas companion of holly and ivy, is, unlike 

^ On the Scottish Border Holly was reckoned as a witches' bane, like- 
mountain ash and yew. — Henderson, Folk-Lore, p. 226. 

* A similar use is made of mistletoe in Yorkshii-e. Henderson, p. 114. 
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them, never removed at all, but (like the harvest ' neck *) left hang- 
ing up until next year's mistletoe replaces it This is the custom in 
West Shropshire, at all events. Whether it is an Edgmond fashion- 
too I cannot say, but it was always followed in my own early home 
there, from whatever quarter we may have derived it. A corre- 
spondent whose family traditions come partly from South Shropshire 
and partly from Montgomeryshire, tells me that he and his wife have 
never been without a piece of mistletoe in the house since they have 
been married.^ The correct Westj Shropshire tradition is, that the 
mistletoe should not be set up till New Yearns Day, and some persons 
even say it is unlucky to bring it into the house before then ; exactly 
coinciding with the Marsh-marigolds of May Day, to which we shall 
come presently. 

And now we come to the Mountain Ash, the Witty, Wittan, 
or * wise tree,' the antidote par excellence against all manner of 
witchcraft One can scarcely take up any book of Folk-Lore without 
finding mention of some magic use to be made of twigs or staves of 
* rowan-tree ' wood, especially where milch kine and dairy work are 
concerned. Accordingly, our old man from Euyton-of-the-Eleven- 
Towns tells us that a chum-staff should be made of wittan-tree 
wood, or the butter will be bewitched. This was customary in the 
west of Scotland up to a recent date. Mr. — relates that in the 
neighbourhood of Clun Forest and the Montgomeryshire border it is 
considered lucky to have a stave of mountain ash in a milk-pail, as 
it^prevents the milk from being injured by witchcraft. 

A hale old man of seventy, smoking a quiet pipe in the chimney 
comer of the Coach and Horses public-house at Burlton, near Wem, 
one autumn day in 1883, was heard to relate the following stories. 
*The last who bewitched was a sweep at Whitchurch, who died 

1 In Wales they are accustomed to stick mistletoe over the door at Christmas. 
Davies's British Mythology ^ quoted by Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, 1156. But 
virtue is ascribed to the mistletoe by other than Celtic nations. In Prussia they 
say that where it grows on a hazel, there lies a hidden treasure, and in other 
parts of Germany it is hung round children's necks as a charm. {DetUsehe 
Mythologie, 1158.) It is called in Switzerland Donnerbesen (= thunder-besom), 
and in Sweden it is worn as a charm to ward off sicknesses, and is hung from the 
ceiling of farmhouse kitchens to save the house from fire or other injury. 
Kelly, Tftdo-European Tradition, p. 185. 
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forty-two or forty-three years back. When I was a young man I 
W£is fond of cock-fighting, and backed my main of cocks against his. 
For three years he bewitched my cocks, so that they were stupified, 
as if they wanted to sleep, when they were put down in the cock-pit, 
and I lost every year. The fourth year 1 found him out and broke 
the spelL I swept the dust off the communion-table with one hand 
into the other, and put what little I gathered into a piece of paper, and 
had some wicky ^ rolled up inside a round ring in my pocket, and 
sprinkled the dust round the cock-pit. My cocks were as good as 
his then, and that year I won twenty pounds.' 

' When I was two years old, an old witch kept Iscoed turnpike- 
gate, near Oulton Bridge, in Flintshire. A waggoner once got 
through the gate without paying, while she was taking the toll from 
another. Next time he came she put a spell on him for cheating 
her, and though the gate was wide open, neither he nor the horses 
could move. One waggon came up after another, until there was 
quite a string of them. My father saw the lot of waggons before he 
came up ; he was driving with a wicky wand, the wicky plaited round 
the handle. As he came up the witch swore at the man with the 
wicky wand, for she said he had broken the spelL And immediately 
he came up, the whole of the horses went flying through the gate.' ^ 

A late well-known inhabitant of Shrewsbury sent the following 
note to Shreds and Patches Feb. 23, 1876 : ' A gentleman, who if now 
living would be a centenarian, has frequently stated that in early boy- 
hood he sometimes spent a month or more near Worthen, in an ancient 
farm-house, with a family of old-fashioned habits and opinions, and 
that the good old mistress, on his leaving the house in a morning, 

* Wicky IB given in the Shropshire Word-Book as a sjrnonym for the moun- 
tain ash, but it was not quite clear from the narrator's description whether this 
was the tree he intended. 

^ See a longer account in Shreds and Patches, Nov. 28, 1883. The widow 
of a clergyman in the Collieries told me (1881) that when her daughter, also a 
clergyman's wife, removed from one house to another in that neighbourhood, she 
discovered some small boughs of trees strewn about the maids' bed-room, the mom* 
ing after their arrival at the new home. Inquiring the reason, she was told that 
the neighbours had advised them to place these branches under their pillows the 
first night they spent in the new house, as a safeguard against possible witchcraft. 
Unfortunately the lady did not observe what kind of tree had been used. 
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would usually sew into his garments a small piece of the Witty, saying, 

** Withy — bewitched, 
Witty—good luck." ' 

Ill-luck attending the Willow (or withy) — except as being an emblem' 
of a forsaken maiden — is somewhat new to folk-lorists. It comes 
out again in the dictum of an old labourer at Hopton, near Hodnet : 
* If yo' drive a 'orse with a withy-stick, 'e'll sure to 'a' the bally-ache/ 
Another unlucky plant is the Broom. Almost everywhere in 
West Shropshire it is held very unlucky to beat a child with * brum/ 
especially green * brum,' as he will never grow or thrive properly 
afterwards. I am told of a boy now living (1&83), who was bom at 
Wrentnall, near Pulverbatch, and whose stunted growth is attributed 
to his having been beaten with * brum * in early childhood. An 
analogous and yet distinct superstition prevails in the southern and 
eastern counties. In Sussex and Suffolk they say — 

* If you sweep the house with blossomed broom in May, 
You'll sweep the head of the house away.' * 

Parsley is a decidedly uncanny herb. It is, I believe, a fact 
that in some situations it is extremely difficult to grow it from seed, 
and there is a common popular idea that it must be sown nine times 
before it will come up. The * old saying ' on the subject at Worthen 
is that * parsley must be sown nine times, for the devil takes all but 
the last ; ' varied at Pulverbatch to * it goes to the devil nine times, 
and very often forgets to come back again.' The difficulty of grow- 
ing it is all the greater, as, throughout West and Mid-Shropshire at all 
events (I have not heard so much of the superstition in the east of the 
county, though it is known at Cheadle in Staffordshire), it is con- 
sidered extremely unlucky to transplant parsley ; it is agreed on all 
hands to be a sign of death. On this head we have the following ^ 
story from Condover. * A little girl, playing about, moved some 
roots of parsley from one part of the garden to another, and her aunt 
coming and seeing what had been done, said to the mother, " Why 
did you let Annie do this? you will surely have a death in the 
family." Sure enough, Annie herself very soon fell ill and died. 

1 Folk-Lore Eecord, Vol. I. 52. Choice Notes, p. 114. * If Boya be beaten 
with an elder-stick, it hinders their growth.' Braiyi), AntiqtiUieSf III, 245. 
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Years elapsed, and the coincidence had been forgotten, until one day 
the mother saw the gardener bringing some roots of parsley, and then, 
remembering the superstition, she sent her husband to prevent him. 
The man, however, said it was nonsense, and persisted in planting 
them, and before long the husband died. This was told me ' (adds 
my kind informant) ' by one of the family, who are very respectable 
people, and firmly believe in it.' 

The subject of Parsley superstitions is worth considering. In 
Suffolk it is said that parsley must be sown on Good Friday, or it 
will not come double. In Hampshire it is * bad luck ' to give away 
parsley ; in Devonshire, as in Shropshire, it is believed that trans- 
planting it brings death.^ Mrs. Bray has a pretty story, to the effect 
that an old woman who lived near aipixy-fidd had in her garden a beau- 
tiful bed of tulips, which she never allowed to be touched, because the 
pixies delighted in them, and laid their pixy infants to rest in the 
flowers. After her death, her heir destroyed the tulips, and con- 
verted the spot into a parsley-bed, thereby offending the pixies so 
much that they caused the parsley to wither; and for many years 
nothing would grow in the whole garden, while the old woman's 
grave was always green with flowers.^ Then we have the common' 
English saying that the baby comes but of the parsley-bed,^ and the 
Grecian custom of strewing graves with parsley .* An informant at 
Longnor (Salop) tells us that ' where parsley grows in the garden^ 
the missis is master.' The same thing is said of sage at Edgmond, 
and of rosemary in Lancashire. It would seem that parsley, like 
rosemary, may be said to 

' Grow, for two ends, it matters not at^ all, 

Or. for my bridal, or my buriall.* 

It is rather startling to find under what a ban superstition places all 

pur prettiest spring flowers. It is an opinion often met with in 

Shropshire, Staffordshire, and Derbyshire— and Mrs. Latham has it 

in Sussex — that it is very imlucky to take snowdrops into a house ; 

aind though a worthy woman of Ludlow scorned the idea as ' an old 

1 T. F. T. Dyer, English Folk-Lore, p. 3. 
> TradUiona of Devon, Vol. I. p. 190. 

• See Kelly, Indo-European Tradition, p. 90. 

♦ T. F. T. Dyer, ut supra. 
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woman's saying when she has got too much buttermilk,' and a Derby- 
.shire maid declares that her father in almost the same words called 
it * an old woman's tale washed up in the buttermilk,' yet it holds its 
ground firmly, I have known persons in my own family who did 
not like snowdrops in their house, and there are those at Newport 
(Salop) at this day who will not send them as a gift. If oiie prim- 
rose be taken into a house, says an informant from near Wem, 
misfortune is sure to follow.^ Mrs. Dudley says it is unlucky to 
take one of any kind of spring flowers indoors, as, if so, no poultry 
will be hatched ; and one of our Pulverbatch authorities thinks it 
unlucky to the poultry to take primroses or any other wild flowers 
into the house at all ! But the strongest condemnation of all lights 
on willow catkins. The soft round yellowish blossoms are con- 
sidered to resemble young goslings, and are accordingly called in 
various localities *goosy goslins,' 'gis an* gullies,* or 'geese and 
gullies.' 2 Whatever the name be, however, the ban on the blossom 
is the sama No vegetable goslings may be brought into the 
house, for if they be, no feathered goslings will be hatched ; and 
from one quarter, in the Glee Hills, we learn that the same effect 
will be produced if any spring flowers are brought into the huuse 
while the geese are sitting. What a singular sympathy, or even 
identity, between the animal and vegetable kingdoms do these 
fancies presuppose 1 

Almost the only * lucky * flower is the Bachelor's Button, a garden 
variety of the common daisy, which the late Rev. J. Wood Warter, 
Vicar of West Tarring, Sussex, a member of an old Shrewsbury 
family, tells us was in his time carried by Shropshire and Stafford- 
shire lads in their pockets, to judge of the prosperity of their love- 
affairs by the fresh or faded condition of the flower.^ 

1 In Worcestershire it is thought unlucky to young ducks and chickens to' 
bring less than a handful of violets or primroses into a house. FoUc-Lore Record^ 
VoL I. p. 168. In East Norfolk it is unlucky to bring/ewcr than thirteen * prim- 
rosen ' into a house, — thirteen being the usual number of a * sitting * of eggs, — as 
however/«<7 are brought in, so few goslings will be hatched. Choice Notes, p. 240. 

« See Shropshire Word-Book, s. v. 

' South ey's Common Place Book, ed. Rev. J. Wood Warter, 4th Series, 
1 851 ; p. 244, note. See a notice of this practice in Beand, Antiquities, Vol. 
III. p. 292. 
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If fruit trees blossom out of season, it is a token of death ; so it 
is also, as I hear from Wenlock and Madeley, if a pure white blossom, 
occurs among a row of beans or sweet peas in flower. 

The names of many flowers show traces of their ancient dedication 
to pagan deities, for whom saints (or demons, as the case may be) 
have afterwards been substituted. The Lungwort is known in 
Shropshire both as the Virgin Mary*s Cowslip and the Virgin 
Mary's Honeysuckle. *A Welshampton woman explained that 
the local name given to this plant arose from a legend of the Virgin 
Mother's milk having been dropped upon it — " the laves," she said, 
" han been spotted ever sence." ' ^ Other plants owning allegiance to 
St. Mary are the Lady-smock {Gardmnine praten8i8)y the Lady-grass, 
or Lady's ribands (variegated cocksfoot-grass), and the Foxglove, 
which is called at Ellesmere Lady-glove, and at Clun Ladies' fingers ; 
names which tally curiously with the French ones of * gants de Notre 
Dame,' and * doigts de la Vierge.' The fruit-spikes of the Arum 
are in some parts of Shropshire known as Ladies and Gentlemen, a 
name which, corresponding as it does to the Devonshire one of 
* Lords and Ladies,' points, I take it, to a connection with * Our 
Ladye.' About Shrewsbury this plant bears the startling name of 
the * Devil's Men and Women ; ' the ruddy spikes being the * men,' 
or * lords,' and the pale ones the ' women,' or 'ladies.' The Scabious, 
of which the root has the appearance of having been bitten or cut 
off, is popularly known as the Devil's Bit.* Other diabolically- 
named plants are the sun-spurge, called the Devil's Churnstaff ; the 
greater stitchwort, the Devil's Corn or Devil's Eyes ; the com crow- 
foot. Devil's Currycomb; the small bindweed, Devil's Guts; the 
broad-leaved garlic. Devil's Posy ; and the puff-ball fungus. Devil's 
Snuffbox. All these latter names, however, can easily be accounted 
for by some objectionable quality in the plants themselves, which 
has made the arch-fiend seem a suitable owner for them. 

The whole subject of Plant superstitions is obscure and difficult ; 

^ Shropshire Word-Book, p. 464, s. v, * Virgin Mary's Honejnnekle.' 
' * Old fantasticke charmers report that the diuell did bite it for enuie 
bicause it is an herbe that hath so many good yertues, and is so bineiiciall to 
mankinde.' Gebarde's HerhcU (1597), quoted in Shropshire Word-Booky p. 
116, «. V. * Devil's Bit.' See also ibid, pp. 117, 243. 
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yet not so obscure but that some light may be thrown upon it by 

comparison of modern superstition with ancient mythology. We 

find that the gods of all mythologies could transform themselves into 

any shape they pleased ; that they appeared as animals, as birds, and 

even as trees ; that certain trees were sacred to them. Even in later 

times, when the pagan deities had descended to the level of elves 

and dwarfs, we read that when Fair Janet had wandered into the 

fairy ground of Carterhaugh, 

' She hadna pu*ed a red red rose, 

A rose but barely three, 
Till up and starts a wee wee man 
At Lady Janet's knee.' 

The plucking of the flower evoked the flower's supernatural 
owner, just as the burning of the elder bough is supposed to call up 
the devil, and the breaking of the oak branches to be followed by 
fire — ^Thor's vengeance.^ This is easy enough to understand, and 
perhaps may even account for the ill effects of a beating with broom 
or willow rods, but why certain other trees should be * lucky ' 
talismans is not so plain. Probably in early times this depended on 
cutting the bough or slip of wood at the proper time and with due 
ceremony, so that the god to whom it belonged, or whom it perchance 
einbodied, might be propitiated and induced to take the wearer of the 
charm, or the house in which it was placed, under his protection. 
Thus, even now, the Danes ask leave of the elder before they cut it.^ 
Again, the divining-rod ^ must be cut at a certain season ; the elder 
twigs for charming gathered at the full of the moon ; the hawthorn that 
is to save the house from lightning must be cut on Holy Thursday ; 

^ Compare the two following bits of Stafibrdshire folk-lore in the 17th 
century. I. ' His Majesty taking notice of an opinion entertained in Stafford- 
shire, that the burning of Feme doth draw downe rain, and being desirous that 
the country and himself may enjoy fair weather as long as he remains in those 
parts. His Majesty hath commanded me to write unto you, to cause all burning 
of Feme to bee forborne imtill his Majesty be passed the country. ' Letter of the 
Lord Chamberlain to the Sheriff of Staffordshire, 1636, given in Choice Notes, p. 
148. II. 'The common people beUeve that 'tis very dangerous to break a 
bough from the ash, to this very day.' Plot, NcUural History qf Staffordshire 
(1686), p. 207. 
. ' Thorpe, Northern Mythology, Vol. II. p. 168. 

' See aitte^ p. 175. 
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and the 'May-flowers' {i,e. marsh-marigolds), which in some places in 
Shropshire are hung on the door-posts on May Day (see ch. xxvi.), are 
• very imlucky ' if brought into the house before the first of May. 

There is great similarity in the objects for which these talismans 
are used. They are intended to protect from lightning and sickness 
and from all other witchcraft, especially from the meddling of 
witches in the dairy : they influence birth and death, love and 
marriage, increase and plenty. There is also (to unbotanical minds) 
a curious superficial similarity between most of the supernatural 
trees and plants themselves. With scarcely an exception, they 
possess some two or three of the following characteristics : — pinnate, 
pinnatifid, or at least deeply-cut leaves ; forked or angular growth ; ^ 
berries, especially red berries ; red or yellow flowers ; and thoras, or, 
in the case of the holly, prickly leaves. None of them have all of 
these characteristics, all of them have one or more — the lowly fern, 
the homely parsley, the golden broom, the forked mistletoe, equally 
with the rugged oak and the mountain ash with its feathery foliage 
and scarlet berries. The Mimosa, which Bishop Heber tells us was 
in his day used by the Hindoos to make talismans, possessing exactly 
similar virtues to those with which the * rowan ' tree is credited in 
England and Scotland, combines thorns like the hawthorn with growth 
of foliage like that of the mountain ash. Taking everything together, 
it has been ingeniously conjectured that these trees and herbs were 
once supposed to be sprung from the lightning — the sacred fijre 
brought down from heaven by red-feathered j or forked-beaked, or 
fiery-eyed birds. There is a Hindoo myth which tells how ;Agni, 
the god of fire, in the s];uipe of. a falcon, undertook to rescue from 
the demon -gods, not indeed, the. sacred fire itself, but the heavenly 
«oma, the 'amreeta cup of immortality,' 2- which these evil deities 
withheld from thirsty man. He gained his prize, but in returning 

• 

\ At Hanwood, seventy years ago,,' I also remember that wheu we killed 
OUT pig at Christmas, my excellent' mother always 'made pigs' puddings, which 
were boiled in a small furnace, in the flue of whieh my mother always' placed a 
crooked «^ic^. to prevent' the puddings' breaking in the boiling. ■ If any did 
break, it was because the stick was not sufficiently crooked.'' ' ' Nemo,' in Shreds 
and Patsies, 8rd Feb., 1875. Compare HEMbsRSON, Folk-Lore of the Northern 
CountieSf p. 231. 

' SouTHEY, Cfurae of KehaTna, c. xxiv. st. 9. . 
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was grazed by an arrow shot after him by his opponents, and thereby 
lost a claw and a feather, which fell to the ground. From the claw 
sprang up a thorn or mimosa tre6, and from the feather a mythical 
tree with red sap and red blossoms, called palasa or parna, which 
last name is our very word * fern.' 

So much for the god of fire as the originator of trees and plants, 
especially of those in which some resemblance to the forked brilliance 
of the lightning may be imagined. It further appears that trees and 
plants — or some species of them — were supposed to be the origin of 
the human race. The ITorsemen related that the gods formed the 
first man out of the ash tree, and named him Askr, in memory of 
his origin ; and there are many traces of a similar belief among the 
Greeks. The oak, too, was regarded by both Greeks and Latins as 
the progenitor of mankind.^ It is strange, and yet not incredible, 
that our ancestors, striving to penetrate the mystery of creation, 
should have become evolutionists before their time, and should have 
thought they saw in the vegetable world, with its mysterious rudi- 
mentary life — so re;d, and yet so different from animal life — the very 
principle of life itself, implanted by the gods, descended from the 
heavens : — a fable with truth at its root, a singular travesty of the 
most solemn verity. 

At all events, this idea gives us a plausible reason why the 
parsley bed should have been the fabled source of infant-life ; why 
uprooting parsley should not merely betoken, but absolutely cause a 
death ; why the * milky mothers of the herd ' should be fed with the 
sacred holly and mistletoe to insure their prosperity; and why 
gathering spring flowers should affect the increase of the poultry. 

I may perhaps be permitted to conclude this chapter by relating 

the following old Welsh legend,^ which seems to throw great light on 

the relations supposed to exist between heroes, birds, and plants, in 

days when theory had passed into myth, and myths were taken for 

history. 

^ Kelly, Curiosities of Indo-European Tradition, pp. 148-150. 
* Mabinogi of * Math the son of Mathouwy/ in Ladt Charlotte Guest's 
Mabinogion, Vol. III. p. 239 ; and note, p. 255. 

' That maiden in the tale 
Whom Gwydion made by glamour out of flowers.' — ^Tennyson, Unid, 
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Gwydion, the son of Don, was one of the Three Famous Herdsmen 
of Britain, and tended the cattle of Gwynedd Uch Conwy. He was 
also a great magician, and could read the secrets of the stars, hence the 
Milky Way is called after him, Caer Gwydion. He fostered the found- 
ling Uew Uaw GyfPes, who was so great an archer that while yet a 
child he shot a wren in the leg between the sinew and the bone. For 
him the magicians would find a wife, so they took the blossoms of 
the oak, the blossoms of the broom, and the blossoms of the meadow- 
sweet, and out of them they formed a maiden, the fairest and most 
graceful that man ever saw, and called her Blodeuwedd. But 
Blodeuwedd loved another better than her husband. "Now Llew 
Llaw Gyffes was invulnerable ; there was but one thing which could 
hurt him, and none knew what that thing was save his foster-father 
and himself. And Blodeuwedd got his secret from him, and betrayed 
him to his rival, and they laid a plot for him and slew him. There- 
upon the hero uttered a piercing cry, and instantly taking the form 
of an eagle, he soared into the air and was no more seen, until after 
many days the magician, his foster-father, restored him to his shape. 
But Blodeuwedd was turned into an owl, who may never show herself 
in the light of day for fear of other birds, and even now the owl is 
called Blodeuwedd. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
SUPERSTITIONS 

COWCJSiitiNiNG THE MOON, THE WEBK, NUMBERS, AND DREAMS. 

"A calendar, a calendar! look in the almanac; find oat moonshine, find ont 
moonshine." 

Midsummer NighCs Dream, Act III. Sc. I. 

" 'Tis a lucky day, boy ; and we'll do good deeds on't." 

JVirUer's Tale, Act III. Sc. III. 

** Man is but an ass if he go about to expound this dream." 

Midsummer Night's Dream, Act IV. Sc. L 

** And if it comes three times, I thought, I take it for a sign.*' 

Tennyson, The May Queen {Conelusitm), 

TN what reverence our forefathers held the Sun, the ancient 
festivals which mark the recurring seasons of the solar 
year hear witness. So does the importance attached to 
the first events of each year — the first lamb, the first cuckoo, the first 
person who enters the house : so again does the invariable custom of 
dealing cards, and of turning everything, even screws, from left to 
right : ^ but except in these few and obscure cases the honour paid 
to the Sun-god has perished. 

Not so with the Moon. It is absolutely true that many people 
perform acts of worship to the moon at the present day, however 
little they may realize the fact themselves. I was myself accustomed 
in my childhood, on the first sight of the new moon, to curtsey three 
times, turning round between each curtsey, in the expectation of 

^ For the long chain of evidence here omitted see Miss GordoN'Cumming, 
' Concerning Sacred Islands,* and ' Footprints of the Past in the Hebrides,* in 
the Monthly Packet, Srd Series, Vol. VI., pp. 154, 287, 877. The Church of 
England folk of once half-Presbyterian Lancashire call the eontraiy way the 
Presbyterian fashion ! 
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receiving a present before the next new moon. Some require nine 
bows or curtseys, without the mystic turns, and some Shrewsbury 
friends simply perform the ceremony * for luck,' without the definite 
expectation of a gift. The rite prescribed by a lady at Euyton-of- 
the-Eleven-Towns is to curtsey three times, saying, ' Pretty moon, 
pretty moon, pretty moon!' A gentleman living in the Wem 
district writes, * When you see the new moon, wish without speak- 
ing, and your wish will be fulfilled. It is also lucky to get some one 
to kiss you when you see the new moon.' Many people also turn 
over the money in their pockets at the first sight of the new moon, 
and some spit on it as well. It will then increase with the moon's 
increase, but otherwise it will wane away before the next new moon.^ 
Yet the superiority of the sun's influence is still acknowledged, 
in that, however important it may be duly to greet the new moon, 
it is infinitely more so to greet the first new moon in the year. 
Indeed some persons are content with securing the year's good luck 
on this occasion, and take little heed of after moons. There is, 
moreover, an often-practised form of divination by the first new 
moon in the year; namely, by looking at it through a new silk 
handkerchief, which of course confuses the vision. As many moons 
as the inquirer sees, so many years will it be before he or she is 
married. At Worthen the same thing has been practised by count- 
ing the reflections in a pail of water, and at Pulverbatch we hear of 
the reflections in a looking-glass cunningly placed.^ On one of the 
first days of January 1881, a young Salopian servant mysteriously 
asked me to come out of doors with her, as she wanted to shpw me 
something, she would not explain what. Puzzled, and a little uneasy 
at her odd behaviour, I yet went with her. The sight proved to be 
the first new moon of the year, a pale crescent just brightening in 
the dusk of the winter's afternoon. The girl had, she told me, 
* made her obedience to it,' and fancying (as many wiser people have 
done) that my well-known curiosity about * little superstitions ' was 
dictated by a wish to take advantage of them, she had out of pure 

^ I have heard this from various quarters both in North and South Shrop- 
shire, and a correspondent writes in 1883, that it is * very general in Wellington 
district, have heard it quite recently. ' 

' Also known in Yorkshire. Choice Notes, p. 268. 

BR. II. S 
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good-will overstepped the distance so stricily dieerred between 
mistress and maid in England, in order to give me the opportunity 
of following her example. She had, moreoyer, duly looked at the 
moon through a new handkerchief, and had seen four moons, which 
was very satisfactory to her, as three years before she had counted 
as many as seven ! It was of course necessary to go out of doors for 
these observances, for what iUrluck might not follow from seeing the 
first new moon of the year through glass ! Most peof^e attribute ill- 
luck to the sight of any new moon in this way, and some to that of 
any moon new or old. I well remember how my school-fellows in 
Devonshire used to rush with averted faces past a certain passage 
window through which the moon often peeped. One silly girl 
encouraged another in superstition, until at length we ran as if we 
expected the man in the moon to come down and give chase. 

A clergyman of Shrewsbury birth tells us that he was instructed 
in his childhood that ' it is wicked to point the finger at the moon,' 
obviously implying that it would be an act of irreverence towards a 
venerated being. In Germany it is held wicked to point at the stars, 
* because they are the angels' eyes.' ^ 

The increase or decrease of the moon is a matter of practical 
importance in cottage households, for it decides the time of killing 
the pig ! It is firmly believed by most folk in humble life that if a 
pig is killed at the waning of the moon, the bacon will not * front ^ 
in the pot,' /. e. instead of swelling in boiling it will shrink and lose 
all the fat. * But you'll not have him this week, surely. Doctor,* 
said a good woman to the intending purchaser of her fat pig ; 
' better leave it till next week.' * Oh, this week will be just as 
convenient,' said the doctor ; ' you can have him killed the first day 
that suits you.' 'Better leave it till next week, sir,' said she; and 
the doctor agreed, without any idea of her reason for the delay ; but 
chancing afterwards to say to one of his family, * I wonder why she 

" Kelly, Indo-European Tradition, p. 21. 'Every time a star rolls or 
chaoges places, a soul ascends,' (Ellesmere). This is the only myth about the 
stars which I have met with. 

» See Shropshire Word-Book, This is the common rule, but Mrs. Dudley 
says, * Kill pigs in the new of the moon for liquor, and in the old of the moon 
for firm bacon.' 
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was so anxious to put it off/ he was answered, 'Why, don't you 
know] because there will be a new moon on Sunday.' A woman 
from Llanyblodwel (Salop) came some few years since to a watch- 
maker at Oswestry, to ask when the moon would be at the full, as 
she did 7iot like to trust altogether to the almanack, and she wanted 
to kill her pig before the next full moon ! Other good housewives 
have declared that they have known the experiment of killing the 
pig in the wa'hing moon to be tried, with the invariable result that 
the bacon shrank in boiling. 

It is also said that persons should have their hair cut in the 
waxing of the moon, to strengthen its growth. A curious parallel 
to this is the opinion which I have heard expressed in this neigh- 
bourhood (Staffs), that if grass be mown in the morning it grows 
again quickly, but mowing it in the afternoon or evening checks its 
growth. Again, it is an old Worthen rule that ale must be tapped 
before noon, or it will not keep well.^ 

To return to the point. Of course the moon is supposed to foretell 
or to influence the weather. * It's sure to rain w'en 'er 'ouds the 
waiter in 'er lap,' said an Ellesmere woman (referring as I under- 
stand to the ' earth-shine '), and that the moon on its back is a sign 
of rain is a general opinion. 

' When the new moon lies on her back, 
She sucks the wet into her lap,' 

is a Welsh Border saying ; but from a most trustworthy correspondent 

in the same district we have the statement that * it is sure to be a 

dry moon if it lies on its back so that you can hang your hat on its 

horns.' The last bit of weather-wisdom (1) is from Pulverbatch : 

* Satui'day new and Sunday fiill 
Never did good and never Ii6l ' [will].* 

From the Month and its ruler we turn to the Week and its seven 
days, among which Friday at once claims attention. It is of course an 
unlucky day for the beginning of any undertaking, whether a marriage, 

^ Hens must be set after sundown when cock-chickens are wished for, and 
vice veradf according to the testimony of more than one henwife near Ludlow. 
Others say it is unlucky to set hens by daylight ; and another, that ducks and 
geese must be set when clocks are striking — the higher the number of the hour, 
the larger the brood will be. 

» Cf. Hendbbson, Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties, p. 114. 

8 2 
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a journey, or only a piece uf needlework. ' I liave a friend,' writes 
an old Shropshire tradesman, ' who lives in London, and occasionally 
conies to stay with me. "Neyer sets out on a Friday, as the visit 
would be sure to turn out unlucky.' 'Never begin making any- 
thing new on a Friday ; if you do, you will repent,' is the warning 
given by a Clun farmer's daughter ; and to take an instance from 
a higher rank of life, I knew an old lady who, if she had nearly 
completed a piece of needlework on a Thursday, would put it aside 
unfinished, and set a few stitches in her next undertaking, that she 
might not be obliged either to begin the new task on Friday or to 
remain idle for a day. No old-fashioned poultry-woman will set a 
hen on a Friday ; she would be sure not to hatch her brood. A 
child bom on a Friday will be unlucky, says our Welshampton maid. 
Even knowledge acquired on Friday is unlucky, according to an 
Eccleshall woman, who says, *If you hear anything new on a 
Friday, it gives you another wrinkle on your face, and adds a year to 
your age.' Of cc^jirse the inauspicious character of Friday is duo 
to the Crucifixion having taken place on that day. I am told that 
it is even called * Cross Day ' about Church Stretton. But on the 
German shores of the Baltic, however, whither Christianity pene- 
trated so much later than it did to our islands, Friday still preserves 
its heathen character of a ' lucky ' day, and it is even, as I learn from 
a Pomeranian friend, the favourite day for weddings, as if it were 
still the sacred day of Frigga.^ 

A lingering trace of the power of Frigga in love-affairs remains 
in the repetition of certain love-charms on Fridays only. * This is 
the blessed Friday night,' etc.^ Again, * A Friday night's dream will 
come true before the Tuesday.' 



1 This is the case in the west of Scotland also. See Napier, Folk-Lore^ 
p. 64. A lady who is intimately acquainted with the upper valley of the Severn, 
west of Shrewsbury, writes, * I remember talking to one or two people, and hearing, 
to my surprise, that they knew persons— Shropshire people — ^who considered 
Friday as a lucky day. One friend of mine, who is herself Shropshire bom and 
bred, told me of several she knew, one even who preferred going a journey on a 
^riday/ (H. M. A., 16th March, 1884.) [In the AngU-Saaxm Zee^idomi Friday 
iieems itwlncky. People bom on that day come to all harm. — ^W. W. S.] 

' See ante, p. 179, and Hekdxrbok, Northern Oouniits, p. 176. 
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* A Friday night's dream, on Saturday told,^ 
Is sure to come true, be it never so old. ' 

A young woman at Moreton Say was told by a gipsy that if she 
would always cut her nails on a Friday she would never have tooth* 
ache. Another informant, at Whixall, in the same neighbourhood, 
says that when St. Peter complained of the tooth-ache^ our Lord 
desired him to cut his nails * on a Friday morning,' and he should 
be cured. Here we have the influence of the * blessed F'riday night ' 
potent against witchcraft and disease.^ 

Friday rales the weather too. * Friday '11 be king o' the wik/ 
says a Ludlow good-wife. 

* Friday's a day as *11 have his trick. 
The fairest or foulest day o' the wik * [week], 

as they say at Pulverbatch.* * Like Friday, like Sunday,' is another 
common weather-saying. Sunday seems to dispute the sovereignty 
of the week with Friday, for 

' If it rain on Sunday before mass, 
It '11 rain all the week more or less.' 

But Sunday is not * like Friday ' in the matter of cutting nails. 

' A man had better never be bom 
Than cut his nails on a Sunday mom,' 

says Sarah Mason ; or, as the rhyme more commonly runs, 

' A man had better ne'er be bom 
Than on the Sabbath pare his horn.' 

Maidservants consider it extremely unlucky to turn a feather-bed 
on a Sunday ; if you do it, * you'll sure to lose your sweetheart,' says 

^ Not before breakfast, I presume, for that is unlucky. 

' See chaps, xiv., xzi. The Babylonian Talmud ordains that nails must never 
be cut on Thursday, but on Friday in a certain order, and that the nail-paringer 
must not be thrown away, but burnt or hidden: which rules "are carefully 
observed by Oriental Jewesses." The Jews probably derive this from an Aryan 
source. " In the Pehlevi work, called ' Shayast la Shayast,' and also in the older 
* Vendidad ' [is] a Persian parallel which probably indicates the true origin of the 
Jewish practice. * The rule is this,' says the Parsee legislator, * that they should 
not leave a nail-paring un-prayed over, for if it be not prayed over it turns into 
the arms and equipments of demons.' " Condeb, ffeth and Moah, p. 274. 

' * Selde is the Friday al the wyke i-lyke,* i. e., Seldom is Friday like all the 
rest of the week ; Chaucer, Knightes Tale, 681.— (W. W. S.) 
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Mr. Munby's Shropshire servant ; and some of them think the ill 
luck extends to Friday too. Of the other days, Saturday is the 
luckiest day on which a servant can go to a new place. Tuesday 
and Thursday, on the Welsh border, are considered the luckiest days 
for weddings. In agreement with this, it is said at Chirbury (which 
also adjoins Montgomeryshire) that if a couple are married on a 
Wednesday they will come to poverty, and if married on a Saturday, 
one of them will soon die. There is a * folk-jest/ if such a compound 
is admissible, on the days of the week, which may be added here. 
* " There's Whit Sunday, Easter Monday, Shrove Tuesday, Ash 
Wedne'feday, Holy Thursday, and Good Friday ; and it isn't worth 
while to go to work on Saturday," says the lazy old man.' 

The number of the days of the week, corresponding as it does to 
the fancied number of the planets, is doubtless the reason of the 
importance attributed to the number seven ; an importance, how- 
ever, which practically only survives in Shropshire in the powers of 
healing attributed to the seventh son. Three, and its multiple nine, 
are the mystic numbers preferred to seven in all our charms, divinar 
tions, and magical remediea * The third time pays for all,' say 
Salopians, with the clown in Twelfth Night (Act V. sc. i.). ' This is 
the third time,' says FaLstafF ; * I hope good luck lies in odd numbers. 
Away, go, they say there's divinity in odd numbers, either in 
nativity, chance, or death .'^ And we say now, * there's luck in odd 
numbers ; ' with one exception — the number thirteen. Every one 
knows that to sit down thirteen to table is a most unlucky omen, sure 
to be followed by the death of one of the party within the year, and 
most of my readers probably count among their acquaintance one or 
more persons, well-educated it may be, and in other respects strong- 
minded, who are made very uneasy if they find themselves one of a 
party of thirteen. Some say, however, that the evil will only befall 
the first who leaves the table, and ^may be altogether averted if the 
whole company are careful to rise from their seats at the same moment. 
It is usually said that this superstition arises from thirteen having been 
the number present at the Last Supper, and this is the more likely to 
be the case, as it does not appear that thirteen is accounted an unlucky 

1 Merry Wives of JViiidsor, Act V. Sc. 1. 
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number otherwise. It is for instance the common number of a ' sitting ' 
of eggs, whereas it would be considered very unlucky to set a hen on 
twelve or any even number of eggs. 

A dream three time-s repeated is sure to come true,^ but it is 
not at all necessary to the fulfilment of a dream that the event 
dreamed of should come to pass ! for that * dreams go by con" 
traries ' is a received axiom. Thus we have the sayings, * To 
dream of the dead, good news of the living ; ' * Dream of a 
funeral, hear of a wedding ; dream of a death, hear of a birth, 
and vice versd. On this principle, to dream of finding money is 
considered unlucky, but there was one notable Shropshire worthy 
who did not find it so. This was Betty Fox, or Mother Fox, 
as she was commonly called, a wheelwright's wife at Wroxeter. 
She was possessed with the desire of finding a buried treasure at 
Uriconium, and was continually hunting for it by day and 
dreanung of it by night. At last one night she dreamt that 
there was a crock of money buried near an alder-bush in the 
bank on one side of the lane from "Wroxeter to Uckington. She 
woke and told her husband, but he only called her a fool and bade 
her go to sleep again. She did so, and dreamt the same dream. 
Then she could rest no longer, but got up, though it was still 
but three o'clock, dressed herself, and set out spade in hand for 
the place she had seen in her dream. She had not dug long 
under the alder-bush when her spade shattered a Eoman earthen- 
ware vessel, and out of it rolled as many as four hundred silver 
coins. Quickly Mother Fox collected these in her apron, and 
hurried home, where she greeted her husband by saying, * Well, 
fool or no fool, I've found the coins ! ' and she poured them out 
into a 'twopenny dish' before his eyes. Purchasers were quickly 
found for them, and it is said that Betty made as much as thirty 
pounds by her lucky dream. Her son was after this employed 
on the excavations at Uriconium, but he cannot have been a 
very satisfactory servant. He was often found digging in some 
entirely different spot from that where he had been directed to 
work, and when asked why he had not obeyed orders, it always 

^ See aivtCy p. 189, note. 
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turned out that he had dreamt of finding a treasure somewhere 
else, and had acted on the warning ! ^ 

To dream of fruit or flowers out of season is considered a 
sign of death ; a superstition which not many years since proved 
very useful to a dear old lady I knew, for the shock of hearing 
of the somewhat unexpected death of a relation was greatly 
lessened by her having the night before, though it was then 
winter, dreamt of gathering strawberries, and having been prepared 
to hear bad news by this ill-omened dream. 

To dream of a white horse, says our Welshampton authority, is 
a sign of death — an omen easily explained by the Wild Huntsman 
myth — but when an old servant dreamt that she saw one of 'her 
young ladies,' together with a neighbouring unmarried gentleman, 
occupied in catching a white horse, she expected to hear of a 
wedding.^ Colliers, I am told, always indulge in portentous dreams 
before their death, but the maids seem to dream on all occasions, and 
to find all dreams portentous, nor is the ' rule of contrary ' at all 
necessary to their interpretations. Thus, to dream of any horse but 
a white one is lucky; to dream of cows chasing you, means an 
enemy ; if they overtake you, your enemy will injure you, and vice 
versa. Dogs are lucky, if they do not bite you. Rats portend 
death. To dream of birds is lucky, but of eggs unlucky. Fire, 
say two maids from different quarters, means * hasty news/ Blood, 
or coals, very bad luck. Dreaming of snow is good luck ; of rain, 
means death ; clean water, good luck -, muddy water, sickness. A 
ploughed field, or any soil turned up, is a sign of death — i. e, of 
digging a grave. Green fields, corn, fruit trees, etc. are lucky if in 
season, but not otherwise. As they say at Welshampton, 

' To dream of things out of season 
Is trouble without reason.' 

II -.... ■■■■■ I I 

1 T. Wright, Urieonium (1872), p. 830. 

' See anUf chap. xvi. [To sit on a white horse betokens good luck : Anglo* 
Saxon Leechdoms, VoL III. p. 203. See several hundred 'Prognostics from 
Dreams,' in Cockayne, A.S, Leechdoms, Vol. III. pp. 169, 199, Some go by 
contraries ; thus, to be joyful in a dream betokens uneasiness ; to dream of 
falling into a lake betokens bliss. — W. W. S.] 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
LUCK AND UNLUCK 

IN DAILY LIFE. 

" The salt is spilt, to me it fell ; 
Then, to contribute to my loss, 
My knife and fork were laid across ; 
On Friday too ! the day I dread ! 
Would I were safe at home in bed I 
Last night (I vow to Heaven 'tis true) 
Bounce from the fire a cofSn flew. 
Next post some fatal news should tell : 
God send my Cornish friends be well ! " 

Gay, Fables : * The Farmer* s Wife and the Eaven* 

** Lord, what fools these mortals be ! " 

Midsummer NighVs Dream^ Act III. Sc. ii. 

jOLK-LORE knows nothing of woman's rights, of woman 
as the 'superior sex/ nor even of chivalrous courtesy 
giving honour unto the weaker vessel. With folk-lorists 
'woman is the lesser man ' — * as moonlight unto sunlight, and as 
water unto wine.' The strength and glory of manhood are the 
emblems of success and good fortune; the weakness of woman is 
the token of failure and ill luck. Thus, for a woman to be the first 
to cross the threshold on a new year's morning is a sure presage of 
evil for the coming year,^ and meeting a woman when setting out on 
a journey is a sign of ill success in the object of the expedition, 
whatever it may be. I hear this from all parts of our county, and 
some well-educated persons in humble life even say that if a person 
going on any ordinary errand of household life should meet a woman 

^ See further under Customs^ chap, xxiii. 
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first, he will be unsuccessful in obtaining whatever he may be sent 
to fetch. * In the year 1860/ writes a correspondent, * Molly Tart, an 
old woman who had worked many years in the gardens of Apley Castle, 
lived in one of my father's cottages on the outskirts of Wellington. 
She was remarkably superstitious. If on putting her head out of 
doors the lirst time in the morning she saw one of her own sex, she 
would shut herself within-doors for the day. And if on the way to 
the Castle gardens early in the morning a woman chanced to be the 
first person she met, she would turn again and remain in her house 
ibr the day. She had a habit of presenting herself every quarter 
day at eight o'clock a.m., to pay her rent ; but if a female opened 
the door she would turn away, and it was an understood thing that 
the " master " himself or one of his sons should meet the old lady at 
the door.' ^ After this it ia rather consolatory to feminine vanity to 
be able to state, on the authority of a Shropshire coachman, that it is 
unlucky if the first person met by a man-servant going to a new 
place be a man, or if the first to meet a maid-servant be a woman. 

Some persons are more * lucky' than others. ^ This, as far as I can 
discover, appears to be an individual characteristic, not dependent on 
sex, complexion, or any such qualification. Hawkers have been 
known, when setting out on their rounds, to go out of their way to 
call first on somebody esteemed to be a specially * lucky ' purchaser, 
in the belief that if this auspicious person could be induced to 
* hansel ' the pedlar, by becoming his first customer, the latter 
would be certain to have a good day's trade in consequence.^ One 

^ American actors expect the failnre of a performance if a woman be the first 
to enter the theatre. Folk-Lore Eecord, Vol. II. p. 204. 

3 Mr. Charles St. John's favourite keeper * Donald ' thought it a good omen 
to meet a * bonny lass ' on setting out for a deer-stalking expedition. * " It's just 
gude luck our meeting her ; if we had met that auld witch her mother, not a 
beast would we have seen the day." I have heard ' (adds his master) ' of Donald 
turning home again if he met an old woman when starting on any deer-stalking 
excursion.* Wild Sports of the Highlands (1849), p. 171. 

» ' Misson . . . says ..." A woman that goes much to market told me t'other 
day that the butcher- women of London, those that sell fowls, butter, eggs, etc., 
and in general most tradespeople, have a particular esteem for what they 
call handsel, that is to say, the first money they receive in a morning ; they 
kiss it, spit upon it, and put it in a pocket by itself."* Hone, Year Book j 
p. 954. Again, a Liverpool correspondent of Hone says that in all Ihe counties 
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day in 1879, a market woman from Cold Hatton was heard saying in 
Wellington Market, * I allays likes the owd maister fur my fiirst 
customer, 'cos he never banters me down, and then I allays begins 
the morning welL' I am told that it was formerly believed on the 
Welsh border that some men are so ^ unlucky ' that hedges planted 
or pleached by them will not grow afterwards. * My grandfather,* a 
well-known correspondent of Byegonea writes to me (1883), * would 
never engage a labourer on his farm without first ascertaining if 
hedges would grow after his cutting them.' 

Personal peculiarities, if they do not mark out those who can 
communicate good or bad luck to others, at least foretell the fortune 
of the possessors of such peculiarities themselves. Moles, in par- 
ticular, are lucky or unlucky signs, concerning which I have collected 
the following sayings from various informants. 

' A mole on the neck, 
You shall have money by the peck.* 

* Five moles in a span, 

You shall have houses and land.' 

* If youVe got a mole above your chin. 
You'll never be beholden to any of your kin.' 

A mole by the left eye is a sign of riches ; one on the left cheek, of 

poverty. A person with ttoo moles on the cheek will never be rich, 

but on the other hand he will never come to want. And a mole on 

tlie back of the neck is, says one, a sign of self-will ; says another, 

it is a sign that you will be hanged, for ' the nott [sic] of the rope 

will draw to the spot where the mole is ! ' ^ 

White specks on the nails are lucky signs, and are called ' gifts.' 

It is said that 

' A gift on the thumb is sure to come, 
A gift on the finger is sure to linger.' 

he has been in, ' petty carriers ' either rub or spit on the first money taken in the 
day, ' the good or bad luck of the sales being generally laid to the charge of the 
first purchaser. I have known, when they would not sell at all to some at the 
commencement, a reduced price was gladly taken from a person presumed to be 
lucky as a purchaser.' Ibid, p. 1526. 

* This also in Co. Durham, Henderson, Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties, 
p. 113. A mole on the side of the nose, the devil has marked the unlucky 
wretch for his own (Lancashire). 
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I learnt from an old nurse to interpret the marks on each nail 
diflferently ; thus, beginning with the thumb, 

' A gift, a friend, a foe, 
A lover (or letter), a journey to go.* 

A person who has hairy arms, or whose hair grows low on the nape 
of the neck, will live to be rich. A woman who has short frizzy 
hair on her forehead, says our Welshampton informant, will be a 
widow; a consequence which, one would think, cannot be known 
to the wearers of curled * fringes ' ! Children draw a single hair 
between the finger and thumb, and say, if it curls up when released, 
that it is a sign of pride. If an eyelash comes out, put it on the 
back of the hand, wish, and throw it over the shoulder. If it leaves 
the hand the wish will come true (Pulverbatch). If your hair blazes 
when it is thrown on the fire, you will live long, and mM versd 
(Worthen). A person whose teeth are far apart is bom to travel, 
says one (Ellesmere),^ but such an one will die rich, says another 
(Pulverbatch). 

When a child's tooth comes out, it is customary to put salt on it 
and throw it into the fire. This has of course been originally done 
lest it should fall into the hands of an enemy, who might use it to 
bewitch the child. Hair, too, should be carefully burnt. It is 
unlucky to throw it out of doors, as birds may weave it into their 
nests, and then the person to whom it belonged will sufier from 
headache.^ This has once been a very general superstition, but I 
doubt whether it is still much respected. Somewhat the same 
theory is evidently at the bottom of the notion that cutting the nails 
on Friday prevents toothache : i, e. the enemy to whose malice the 
toothache is due may have obtained the nail-parings to work his 
witchcraft with, but the influence of the * blessed Friday night ' will 
prevent him from using them for any such purpose. As late as Sir 
Walter Scott's time, a woman, within his own knowledge, placed a 
clay pot full of cuttings of nails and hair in her neighbour's * byre,' 
with intent to do mischief thereby. Being discovered, she would 
have been torn in pieces had not a neighbouring lady obliged her 

1 See Choice Notes, p. 26. 

' See Napier, Folk-Lore qfthe. West qf Scotland, p. 114, and Henderson, p. 112, 
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servants, somewhat against their will, to rescue her. The clay 
pot was in Sir Walter's possession when he wrote. ^ 

As the man excels the woman, so the right hand excels the left. 
It is very unlucky to receive the touch of the bishop's left hand in 
confirmation. A servant-girl from a village in Corve Dale received 
a special message from her mother before her confirmation, desiring 
her to be sure so to place herself as to avoid the touch of the left 
hand. In Devonshire, I well remember a woman at Ilfracombe 
presenting herself a second time for confirmation, because she had 
only got the left hand before, and she meant to try for better 
luck this time ! The late Bishop Lonsdale (of Lichfield) in- 
variably laid both hands on the head of every candidate, doubtless 
on purpose to prevent the possibility of any such unseemly 
superstition. 

Some people say it is very unlucky for four persons to shake 
hands across each other at the same time. One lady says she 
has seen persons draw back from doing so, and a Wellington 
correspondent says that if accidentally such a thing happens, each 
of the four offenders must immediately cross himself to avert the 
bad omen. But others, on the contrary — ^and in some cases from 
the very same villages as the first party — aver that shaking hands 
across is a sign of a wedding, and A — K — declares, in con- 
firmation of this, that not long ago she saw four persons do so, 
and the banns of one of them were put up the next Sunday. 
But there is no disagreement as to the ill omen of two persons 
shaking hands across a table — that is very unlucky, but who 
shall say whyl 

Sudden causeless shivering is everywhere supposed to be a sign 
that ' some one is walking over your grave.' Itching sensations are 
still more portentous, as follows: — ^If your right hand itches, you 
will receive money ;^ if your left hand, you will pay money. If 
your right ear itches or bums, some one is speaking well of you; 

^ Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft (2iid £d., 1881), p. 329. 

* * Brutus. Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 

Are much condemned to have an itching palm[ ; 

To sell and mart your offices for gold 

To undeserrers. '— Ju/ttM Cassary Act lY. Sc. iii. 
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if your left ear, ill. The right eye itching is a sign of coming 
laughter; the left eye, of tears. If your nose itches, you will be 
* kissed, cursed, or vexed.' If your elbow itches, you will have a 
strange bedfellow ; if your knee, you will kneel at a strange altar ; if 
your foot, you will walk on strange ground. These elaborate details 
are widely known in the county. 

Not only the person, but the dress, is full of omens. A hair-pin 
falling out of the hair is a sign^ say the maids, that ' some one ' 
wants to speak to you. A garter falling down, or an apron-string 
coming undone, they say is a sign that the wearer's sweetheart is 
thinking of her. But if a girl loses her apron or her garter, she loses 
her lover, says another authority. If a girl sleeping in a strange 
bed ties her garter nine times round the bed-post, she will dream 
of her future husband. To cross your stockings or shoes before 
going to bed will prevent cramp. *If you always put your left 
stocking and shoe on first, it prevents toothache,' says Mr. Munby's 
Shropshire servant.^ 

It is proper to greet your friends with a pinch when they make 
their first appearance in new clothes. I have a lively childish 
remembrance of the * Pinch you for your new frock,' and of the 
action suited to the word, which decidedly lessened the pleasure of 
exhibiting one's new acquisition. The kindly saying of one dear old 
lady, ' I wish you health to wear it, strength to tear it, and money to 
buy another with,' formed a much pleasanter reception than the 
pinching, which was no doubt devised out of dread of the con- 
sequences of praising a child's appearance without making some sort 
of qualification or set-off, by way of safeguard against accidentally 
* ill-wishing ' it, or casting the evil eye upon it. 

Putting on any article of clothing wrong-side-out is accounted a 
lucky omen in all parts of Shropshire, but it must be done acci- 
dentally, and not changed during the day. * I knowed as I should 

^ Stockings and garters play a great part in love-charms and marriage 
customs ; and it is curious to find that stockings are used to charm toothache 
also, when we learn that this malady is called in Norfolk the love-pain (Black, 
FoUe-Medieine, p. 83). Toothache is also prevented hy cutting the nails on 
Friday, the appropriate day for pagan love-charms (see ante, chs. ziv., xx.)> or 
hy carrying a double nut. For the matrimonial properties of nuts, see p. 243. 
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see a great stranger to-day/ said an old woman at Pulverbatch to her 
landlord, the late Hon. H. W. Powys, * for I put my flannel petticoat 
on wrong-side-out this morning.' A stocking (one, not both) wrong- 
side-out is even more lucky than a waistcoat or a petticoat, and the 
right stocking put on wrong-side-ont on a Monday morning is a sign 
of a present to be received during the week (Edgmond). ^ Akin to 
these is the * Shropshire Superstition ' communicated by Mr. E. C. 
Warde to Notes and Qaeines.^ *At certain places the devil is 
supposed to have a stronger influence than others, and this is most 
perceptible in narrow and difficult ways. A village stile is a 
favourite resort of the adversary, and when under such circumstances 
an unfortunate wight attempts the surmounting, he finds his efforts 
fruitless till he has turned some article of clothing inside- out. So 
strongly is this superstition implanted, that I have known of women 
deliberately turning their gowns before crossing the stile.' I have 
not heard of this myself in any part of the county, but we are told 
that on the "Welsh border it is considered the surest precaution 
against witchcraft to wear the left stocking wrong-side-out. ^ 

At all events, turning a garment wrong-side-outwards is an 
ancient and well-known charm to break or prevent enchantments. 
Bishop Corbet in his Iter Septentrionale * describes how when the 
travellers had lost their way in Chorley Forest, his Staffordshire 
attendant, * old William Chowne,' advised them, 

' If ever you at Bosworth would be found, 
Then turn your cloaks, for this is fairy ground.' 

And in Devonshire and Cornwall, turning the coat or other garment 
is the favourite precaution against being pixy-led. Early in this 
century it was common in the latter county for boys and men going 
out at night to wear their jackets thus, * ostensibly to prevent the 
dew taking the shine off the cloth, but in reality to render them safe 

1 Compare Napier, Folk-Lore qf the West of Scotland, p. 137. 

' Chmce Notes, p. 57. 

' Byegones, Dec. 24, 1879 ; where it is said that in the same neighbourhood 
it is considered unlttcky to wear clothes wrong-side-out ! and that if any woman 
holding this belief accidentally put her skirt on so, nothing would induce her to 
take it off unassisted. 

* Quoted by Scorr, Demonology and Witchcraft, p. 172. 
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from the Pigseys I ' They would also turn their hats or caps on 
meeting with any reputed witch, one of whom was wont to say, at 
the sight of this equivocal sort of greeting, * Turn your hearts to God, 
my lads, and not your caps to me ! ' ^ The motive of the * turning ' 
lies on the surface : it is simply to break the spell by reversing some- 
thing, as the ballad hero Child Rowland finds the way to the King 
of Elflaud's castle by walking tliree times widershins (or contrary 
to the sun) round a fairy hillock : ^ or as children playing * round 
games * at cards on Christmas evenings, when they lose, jump up 
and hastily turn the chair on which they have been sitting, saying 
that they will * turn the luck.* But they have forgotten that to 
reverse the spell properly they should turn the chair *the wrong 
way.* 

A parallel case to that of the turned garment — i, e. one in which 
a charm has been forgotten and only a vague notion of 'luck' has 
survived — ^is the statement of Sarah Mason that * it is lucky to hang 
a ring on your bedroom wall.' This is a survival of the use of a 
self 'bored stone as a talisman against nightmare, which is still in 
vogue in some counties.^ Tlie well-known luckiness of a sixpence 
with a hole in it may be classed with this, and both charms are 
doubtless connected in idea with the ' creeping cures ' mentioned in 
a former chapter. 

I have already (antey p. 161) remarked on the practice of spitting 
on coins. This is very general : e. ^. an old woman at Donington, 
near Albrighton, lately receiving a gift of a shilling from an unex- 
pected quarter, was observed to gaze earnestly at it and spit on it 
with much gravity before putting it into her pocket. Hawkers 
(* chapmen,' as a South Montgomeryshire informant calls them), 
market-women, and such persons are generally careful to spit on the 
first money they receive in the day, as well as to make their first sale 

1 Hunt, Popular JUmiances of the West of ^England, Vol. I. 67 ; see also Vol. 
IL, and Mrs. Bray's Traditiona of Devon, Vol. I. 183. A Sleswiger could not 
rid himself of an inconvenient power of foresight * until he had worn his shirt 
turned for a whole year.' — Thorpe, Northern Mythology , Vol. III. p. 70. 

* Jamieson, UlustrcUions of Northern Antiquities. See Napier, Folk-Lare 
of the West of Scotland, pp. 133-35, for the custom of turning with the sun, and 
the effects of the contrary motion ; also, ante, p. 256. 

Choice Notes, pp. 62, 129 ; Brand, Antiquities^ Vol. III. p. 243. 
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to a lucky buyer. They also account it very unlucky to give trust 
for the first article sold. * Well begun is half done,' is evidently 
their principle.^ 

In selling com, cattle, and other farm produce, the seller is always 
expected to *tum' (i, e. return) part of the price * for luck.' The 
N&oport and Market Drayton Advertiser, in an account of the IN'ant- 
wicb Cheese Fair (11th November, 1882), observed that *Mr. Dunn 
of Market Drayton purchased a lot of twenty-five prime cheeses, 
averaging one cwt. each, from Mr. Thomas Dutton of Ash House, at 
855. per cwt., with a trifls returned for luck/ A wool-stapler having 
a wide connection in West Shropshire informs me that in large 
transactions he has often received as much as ten pounds for the 

* luck-penny,' as he terms it. (Other names are ' luck-money ' and 

* chap-money.') On the other hand, sellers of fruit, milk, and such 
commodities are expected to give something over the exact weight or 
measure required by the purchaser, which in some places is called 

* giving a blessing.' * 

The number of charms and tokens connected with setting out on 
a journey speaks of a state of things very different from the present 
day. It reminds us of dangers and difficulties, of slow progress, 
unsafe roads, perhaps dangerous foes or trackless forests to be 
encountered, such as made a journey a serious matter, not to be 
lightly undertaken, nor under any but the most favourable auspices.* 
The successful journey, then, must be undertaken * in a good hour,' 
and therefore not on a Friday. It is 'lucky* to make the sign 
of the cross on the door-post before setting out. This I learn 
from Guilsfield, in Montgomeryshire,* where also it is considered 

^ Of. Shropshire Wwd-Book, s. v. * Hansel.' . ' Bless yo', Missis, tak* summat 
off me jest far 'ansel. I've carried my basket all mornin' an' never sond a crock. 
Thank yo', Missis, I'll spit on this, an' *ope it'll be lucky.* 

* See Shropshire Word-Book, s. v. 'Blessing.' 
' So Chaucer, Man of Lawes Tale, 1. 811 :— 

' Is no tyme bet than other in swich case ? 
Of viage is ther non eleccioun ? ' 

See a (long) note on the subject of Elections in Chaucer's Man of Latoes Tale, 
ed. Skeat, note to Group B, 1. 812. 

♦ The sign of the cross seems to be a very favourite charm in Wales. See 
Bf/egonea foT 1SS2, p. 111. 

BK. II. T 
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lucky for friends to pinch the thumb of a person setting out on a 
journey, lest otherwise, I suppose, their faretoells should accident- 
ally * ill-wish' him. Again, I have known the well- wishers of 
persons starting on some rather important expedition throw an old 
shoe after them as they left the house. It is very unlucky to meet a 
woman, a hare, or a magpie on first setting out, and quite as unlucky 
to turn back after having once started. I have met with two 
instances of this superstition in one (Staffordshire) parish within the 
last six months. In one case, a woman who was on her way to the 
neighbouring town on some ordinary errand, stopped to speak to a 
young lady whom she met, and after walking on a little further, 
remembered something she had left unsaid. So she stood still and 
called to the lady, who was on her way homewards, to return to 
her, apologizing for doing so because *it was so unlucky to turn 
back when you're going anywhere.' In the second case a wedding 
party on their way to church missed meeting one of the company 
who was to have joined them on the road, and turned back to look 
for him. This excited much comment. 

It is unlucky for a maid to arrive at a new place of service as 
long as there is light enough to see to hang her bonnet up ! So the 
most respectable young women are (or rather were, for railway 
travelling has made some difference) in the habit of trudging through 
dark muddy lanes to arrive at their destination just before the house 
is shut up for the night, thereby greatly scandalizing mistresses 
unacquainted with this bit of superstition. 

Arrived at her *new place,' the maid's first care, if she would 
have * luck 'there, must be to light a fire (Worthen, Pulverbatch, 
Shrewsbury), or to poke^ or mend a fire (Clee Hills). Others 
(Church Stretton) say that the first thing she does must neither 
concern fire nor water 1 However, the * fire upon the hearthstone,' 
the focus and centre of the household life, i«, as we might have 
expected, the subject of much folk-lore.^ If the fire burns brightly, 
the sweetheart of the maid who lighted it is in a good humour, and 
vice versd, A Welsh Border lady says, ' If a wife lights the fire and 

- Mrs. Dudley tried this once, but the * place * proved a very bad one ! 
» See further, p. 317. 
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it bums down, her husband is in a bad temper.' It is very unlucky 
to turn a coal over when poking the fire, for * then you turn sorrow 
to your heart.* On the Welsh Border it portends poverty. If a firte 
burns only on one side, it is a sign of parting ; or at Ruyton and 
Baschurch, of a stranger coming. I have known of an Irish lady 
seizing the tongs and spreading the burning coals about the grate, 
because there would certainly be a death in the family if the fire 
were allowed to bum on one side ! A cinder flying out of the fire is 
a sign of a death nearly concerning the person towards whom it flies : 
a spark, that he towards whom it flies is about to quarrel with 
some one. Soot gathering on the bars of the grate is a sign of a 
stranger coming ; if it hangs in a long thin flake, you may clap your 
hands close to it, naming a day of the week at each stroke, and the 
istranger will come on the day last-named before the flake of soot 
falls, agitated by the current of air produced by the clapping of the 
hands. ^ The same thing, say some, may be augured from a spark on 
the wick of a candle. Our Welshampton informant says that a 
round bright spark in a candle means a letter, but if it lengthens 
and blackens it is a coffin.^ 

It is very unlucky for two persons to kindle a fire (Glee Hills 
and Church Stretton), as tbey will inevitably quarrel. The same 
effect will be caused if two persons stir a boiling pot, says my 
Cheadle informant, further adding, that if there be a pot boiling on 
the fire, and a stranger should come in and lift the lid, there will 
be a fight — which seems not an impossible consequence ! If two 
persons wash in the same basin of water, or wipe their hands at once 
on the same towel, they will quarrel unless they either make the 
sign of the cross or spit on the basin or towel. This is a common 

* The Guilsfield version is to count, one, two, three, etc., and so many days 
will elapse before the stranger arrives. 

^ Three candles burning in a room are said in Derbyshire to be a sign of a 
funeral. But in Durham, Mr. Henderson says, they portend that the master 
of the house will be Lord Mayor next year, and in Germany, that * there is a 
bride in the room.* {Northern CaurUies, p. 111.) 

' Two candles burning 
And never a wheel turning,' 

is a saying with which, though spinning-wheels are no more, careful Stafford- 
shire housewives still reprove * burning candle to waste.' 

T 2 
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lucky for friends to pinch the thumb of a person setting out on a 
journey, lest otherwise, I suppose, their /are<(;eZfe should accident- 
ally * ill-wish' him. Again, I have known the well-wishers of 
persons -starting on some rather Important expedition throw an old 
shoe after them as they left the house. It is very unlucky to meet a 
woman, a hare, or a magpie on first setting out, and quite as unlucky 
to turn back after having once started. I have met with two 
instances of this superstition in one (Staffordshire) parish within the 
last six months. In one case, a woman who was on her way to the 
neighbouring town on some ordinary errand, stopped to speak to a 
young lady whom she met, and after walking on a little further, 
remembered something she had left unsaid. So she stood still and 
called to the lady, who was on her way homewards, to return to 
her, apologizing for doing so because *it was so unlucky to turn 
back when you're going anywhere.' In the second case a wedding 
party on their way to church missed meeting one of the company 
who was to have joined them on the road, and turned back to look 
for him. This excited much comment. 

It is unlucky for a maid to arrive at a new place of service as 
long as there is light enough to see to hang her bonnet up ! So the 
most respectable young women are (or rather were, for railway 
travelling has made some difference) in the habit of trudging througli 
dark muddy lanes to arrive at their destination just before the house 
is shut up for the night, thereby greatly scandalizing mistresses 
unacquainted with this bit of superstition. 

Arrived at her *new place,' the maid's first care, if she would 
have * luck 'there, must be to light a fire (Worthen, Pulverbatch, 
Shrewsbury), or to poke^ or mend a fire (Clee Hills). Others 
(Church Stretton) say that the first thing she does must neither 
concern fire nor water ! However, the * fire upon the hearthstone,' 
the focus and centre of the household life, i«, as we might have 
expected, the subject of much folk-lore.^ If the fire bums brightly, 
the sweetheart of the maid who lighted it is in a good humour, and 
vice versd, A Welsh Border lady says, * If a wife lights the fire and 

* Mrs. Dudley tried this once, but the * place * proved a very bad one ! 
» See further, p. 317. 
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it bams down, her husband is in a bad temper.* It is very unlucky 
to turn a coal over when poking the fire, for ' then you turn sorrow 
to your heart.* On the Welsh Border it portends poverty. If a firi3 
burns only on one side, it is a sign of parting ; or at Ruyton and 
Baschurch, of a stranger coming. I have known of an Irish lady 
seizing the tongs and spreading the burning coals about the grate, 
because there would certainly be a death in the family if the fire 
were allowed to bum on one side ! A cinder flying out of the fire is 
a sign of a death nearly conceming the person towards whom it flies : 
a spark, that he towards whom it flies is about to quarrel with 
some one. Soot gathering on the bars of the grate is a sign of a 
stranger coming ; if it hangs in a long thin flake, you may clap your 
hands close to it, naming a day of the week at each stroke, and the 
istranger will come on the day last-named before the flake of soot 
falls, agitated by the current of air produced by the clapping of the 
hands. ^ The same thing, say some, may be augured from a spark on 
the wick of a candle. Our Welshampton informant says that a 
round bright spark in a candle means a letter, but if it lengthens 
and blackens it is a coffin.^ 

It is very unlucky for two persons to kindle a fire (Glee Hills 
and Church Stretton), as they will inevitably quarrel. The same 
effect will be caused if two persons stir a boiling pot, says my 
Cheadle informant, further adding, that if there be a pot boiling on 
the fire, and a stranger should come in and lift the lid, there will 
be a fight — which seems not an impossible consequence ! If two 
persons wash in the same basin of water, or wipe their hands at once 
on the same towel, they will quarrel unless they either make the 
sign of the cross or spit on the basin or towel. This is a common 

* The Guilsfield version is to count, one, two, three, etc., and so many days 
will elapse before the stranger arrives. 

^ Three candles burning in a room ai*e said in Derbyshire to be a sign of a 
funeral. But in Durham, Mr. Henderson says, they portend that the master 
of the house will be Lord Mayor next year, and in Germany, that * there is a 
bride in the room.' {Northern CaurUieSf p. 111.) 

* Two candles burning 
And never a wheel turning,' 

is a saying with which, though spinning-wheels are no more, careful Stafford- 
shire housewives still reprove ' burning candle to Waste.* 

T 2 
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lucky for friends to pinch the thumb of a person setting out on a 
journey, lest otherwise, I suppose, their fareioelhs should accident- 
ally * ill-wish' him. Again, I have known the well-wishers of 
persons starting on some rather important expedition throw an old 
shoe after them as they left the house. It is very unlucky to meet a 
woman, a hare, or a magpie on first setting out, and quite as unlucky 
to turn back after having once started. I have met with two 
instances of this superstition in one (Staffordshire) parish within the 
last six months. In one case, a woman who was on her way to the 
neighbouring town on some ordinary errand, stopped to speak to a 
young lady whom she met, and after walking on a little further, 
remembered something she had left unsaid. So she stood still and 
called to the lady, who was on her way homewards, to return to 
her, apologizing for doing so because *it was so unlucky to turn 
back when you're going anywhere.' In the second case a wedding 
party on their way to church missed meeting one of the company 
who was to have joined them on the road, and turned back to look 
for him. This excited much comment. 

It is unlucky for a maid to arrive at a new place of service as 
long as there is light enough to see to hang her bonnet up ! So the 
most respectable young women are (or rather were, for railway 
travelling has made some difference) in the habit of trudging througli 
dark muddy lanes to arrive at their destination just before the house 
is shut up for the night, thereby greatly scandalizing mistresses 
unacquainted with this bit of superstition. 

Arrived at her *new place,' the maid's first care, if she would 
have * luck 'there, must be to light a fire (Worthen, Pulverbatch, 
Shrewsbury), or to poke^ or mend a fire (Clee Hills). Others 
(Church Stretton) say that the first thing she does must neither 
concern fire nor water ! However, the * fire upon the hearthstone,' 
the focus and centre of the household life, i«, as we might have 
expected, the subject of much folk-lore. ^ If the fire burns brightly, 
the sweetheart of the maid who lighted it is in a good humour, and 
vice versd, A Welsh Border lady says, * If a wife lights the fire and 

- Mrs. Dudley tried this once, but the * place * proved a very bad one !. 
» See further, p. ai7. 
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it bums down, her husbaad is in a bad temper.* It is very unlucky 
to turn a coal over when poking the fire, for * then you turn sorrow 
to your heart.* On the Welsh Border it portends poverty. If a fire 
burns only on one side, it is a sign of parting ; or at Ruyton and 
Baschurch, of a stranger coming. I have known of an Irish lady 
seizing the tongs and spreading the burning coals about the grate, 
because there would certainly be a death in the family if the fire 
were allowed to bum on one side ! A cinder flying out of the fire is 
a sign of a death nearly conceming the person towards whom it flies : 
a spark, that he towards whom it flies is about to quarrel with 
some one. Soot gathering on the bars of the grate is a sign of a 
stranger coming ; if it hangs in a long thin flake, you may clap your 
hands close to it, naming a day of the week at each stroke, and the 
istranger will come on the day last-named before the flake of soot 
falls, agitated by the current of air produced by the clapping of the 
hands. ^ The same thing, say some, may be augured from a spark on 
the wick of a candle. Our Welshampton informant says that a 
round bright spark in a candle means a letter, but if it lengthens 
and blackens it is a coffin.^ 

It is very unlucky for two persons to kindle a fire (Clee Hills 
and Church Stretton), as they will inevitably quarrel. The same 
effect will be caused if two persons stir a boiling pot, says my 
Cheadle informant, further adding, that if there be a pot boiling on 
the fii-e, and a stranger should come in and lift the lid, there will 
be a fight — which seems not an impossible consequence ! If two 
persons wash in the same basin of water, or wipe their hands at once 
on the same towel, they will quarrel unless they either make the 
sign of the cross or spit on the basin or towel. This is a common 

* The Guilsfield version is to count, one, two, three, etc., and so many days 
will elapse before the stranger arrives. 

^ Three candles burning in a room are said in Derbyshire to be a sign of a 
funeral. But in Durham, Mr. Henderson says, they portend that the master 
of the house will be Lord Mayor next year, and in Germany, that * there is a 
bride in the room.* (^Northern Counties, p. 111.) 

' Two candles Laming 
And never a wheel turning,' 

is a saying with which, though spinning-wheels are no more, careful Stafford- 
shire housewives still reprove * burning candle to Waste.* 

T 2 
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lucky for friends to pinch the thumb of a person setting out on a 
journey, lest otherwise, I suppose, their farewells should accident- 
ally * ill-wish' him. Again, I have known the well-wishers of 
persons -starting on some rather important expedition throw an old 
shoe after them as they left the house. It is very unlucky to meet a 
woman, a hare, or a magpie on first setting out, and quite as unlucky 
to turn back after having once started. I have met with two 
instances of this superstition in one (Staffordshire) parish within the 
last six months. In one case, a woman who was on her way to the 
neighbouring town on some ordinary errand, stopped to speak to a 
young lady whom she met, and after walking on a little further, 
remembered something she had left unsaid. So she stood still and 
called to the lady, who was on her way homewards, to return to 
her, apologizing for doing so because *it was so unlucky to turn 
back when you're going anywhere.' In the second case a wedding 
party on their way to church missed meeting one of the company 
who was to have joined them on the road, and turned back to look 
for him. This excited much comment. 

It is unlucky for a maid to arrive at a new place of service as 
long as there is light enough to see to hang her bonnet up ! So the 
most respectable young women are (or rather were, for railway 
travelling has made some difference) in the habit of trudging through 
dark muddy lanes to arrive at their destination just before the house 
is shut up for the night, thereby greatly scandalizing mistresses 
unacquainted with this bit of superstition. 

Arrived at her *new place,' the maid's first care, if she would 
have * luck 'there, must be to light a five (Worthen, Pulverbatch, 
Shrewsbury), or to poke^ or mend a fire (Clee Hills). Others 
(Church Stretton) say that the first thing she docs must neither 
concern fire nor water ! However, the * fire upon the hearthstone,' 
the focus and centre of the household life, i«, as we might have 
expected, the subject of much folk-lore. ^ If the fire burns brightly, 
the sweetheart of the maid who lighted it is in a good humour, and 
vice versd, A Welsh Border lady says, 'If a wife lights the fire and 

^ Mrs. Dudley tried this once, but the * place * proved a very bad one !. 
» See further, p. 317. 
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it bums down, her husband is in a bad temper.' It is very unlucky 
to turn a coal over when poking the fire, for * then you turn sorrow 
to your heart.* On the Welsh Border it portends poverty. If a firto 
burns only on one side, it is a sign of parting ; or at Ruyton and 
Baschurch, of a stranger coming. I have known of an Irish lady 
seizing the tongs and spreading the burning coals about the grate, 
because there would certainly be a death in the family if tbe fire 
were allowed to burn on one side ! A cinder flying out of the fire is 
a sign of a death nearly concerning the person towards whom it flies : 
a spark, that he towards whom it flies is about to quarrel with 
some one. Soot gathering on the bars of the grate is a sign of a 
stranger coming ; if it hangs in a long thin flake, you may clap your 
hands close to it, naming a day of the week at each stroke, and the 
stranger will come on the day last-named before the flake of soot 
falls, agitated by the current of air produced by the clapping of the 
hands. ^ The same thing, say some, may be augured from a spark on 
the wick of a candle. Our Welshampton informant says that a 
round bright spark in a candle means a letter, but if it lengthens 
and blackens it is a coffin.^ 

It is very unlucky for two persons to kindle a fire (Clee Hills 
and Church Stretton), as they will inevitably quarrel. The same 
effect will be caused if two persons stir a boiling pot, says my 
Cheadle informant, further adding, that if there be a pot boiling on 
the fire, and a stranger should come in and lift the lid, there will 
be a fight — which seems not an impossible consequence ! If two 
persons wash in the same basin of water, or wipe their hands at once 
on the same towel, they will quarrel unless they either make the 
sign of the cross or spit on the basin or towel. This is a common 

* The Guilsfield version is to count, one, two, three, etc., and so many days 
will elapse before the stranger arrives. 

^ Three candles burning in a room are said in Derbyshire to be a sign of a 
funeral. But in Durham, Mr. Henderson says, they portend that the master 
of the house will be Lord Mayor next year, and in Germany, that * there is a 
bride in the room.' {Northern CourUies, p. 111.) 

* Two candles burning 
And never a wheel turning,' 

is a saying with which, though spinning-wheels are no more, careful Stafford- 
shire housewives still reprove * burning candle to Waste.' 

T 2 
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superstition, which, however, I am able to state is really among the 
/oZAr-beliefs of Shropshire, Not long since, I saw a party of little 
girls passing through the turnstile beside the churchyard gate at 
Eccleshall, one of whom was urgent with her companions only to 
go through the stile one at a time; 'One at once J' she cried 
distractedly, tugging at the skirts of those who pressed forward too 
fast ; * one at once ! It's bad luck, it's bad luck ! ' No doubt the 
fear of a quarrel was at the root of this fancy also ; and in the same 
way we may account for the refusal of an old woman at Moreton 
Say to let two persons put bread into the oven. She is in the habit 
of occasionally letting her neighbour make use of her brick-oven, 
both baking on the same day. There seems to be no fear of the 
loaves of the two owners disagreeing in the course of baking, but on 
no account will the old dame allow the two bakers each to put in 
her own 'batch.' Either she or her friend may put in both batches, 
but whichever begins to do it must put in every loaf herself. 

Omens are drawn from the appearance of the bread after baking. 
If four ^ loaves adhere together on being taken out of the oven, it is 
a sign of a wedding ; if five, of a funeral (Glee Hills). A loaf which 
turns over as it rises in baking is a sign of a wedding (North-west 
Shropshire). A Stafifordshire cook informs me that a cake she made 
shortly before Miss A — 's wedding rose in the oven till it nearly 
tumbled over ! If a loaf parts in two when one is in the act of 
cutting it, it is. a sign of a parting. In January, 1879, an inquest 
was held at Prior's Lee (in the Colliery district) on the body of 
a woman named Ann Woolley, who had been found drowned. Her 
husband stated that on the day of her death she had been baking, 
and during her absence on an errand he went to take the bread out 
of the oven, when he found * one of the loaves cracked right across,' 
and immediately knew that something had happened to his wife. 
This * caused him to go and look for her,' and he found her drowned 
in a pool not far from the house, into which she seemed to have 
fallen accidentally. 

The mysterious chemical processes involved in all kinds of cookery 
seem to have thrown a sort of magical air over the art, as if it were 

* Two loaves, on the "Welsh border. 
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what * girls' arithmetic ' has been called — *a sort of coDJuring,' of 
which the result is a matter quite beyond the operator's control. 
Hence omens : for example, the ceremony of tossing pancakes on 
Shrove Tuesday, and the necessity that every young woman in each 
household should help to stir the Christmas pudding if she has any 
wish to be married during the ensuing twelve months. Tea, so lately 
a strange foreign rarity — the litter therefore for a magic brew — 
supplies a multitude of omens. ' I have seen him several times in 
coffee-grounds with a sword by his side,' says a curious maiden in 
l^he Connoisaeur} * and once he was at the bottom of a tea-cup in a 
coach-and-six with two footmen behind it.' This ridiculous vision is 
really little more extravagant than the apparitions which, in my 
childish days, the nurses used to discover in their tea-cups when they 
had, by a dexterous sort of circular jerk, emptied the last remains of 
the tea in such a manner as to leave the dregs scattered well over the 
bottom and sides of the cup. Some were more skilful (or more 
imaginative) in their interpretations than others.^ A church, a 
carriage-and-pair, or a coach-and-four, was often discovered : a grave- 
stone or a coffin occasionally occurred, but never, I think, in the 
seer's own tea-cup ! A stalk or long tea-leaf floating in the tea was 
called a ' chap,' ^ and was at once taken out and laid on the back of 
one hand, which was then struck sharply with the palm of the other, 
in order to see whether the ' chap ' would come to the back door or 
the front, according to whether, after this, the stalk was found on 
the back of the hand or the palm. Then the stalk was placed on the 
palm of one hand and the hands were clapped. If it remained 
adhering to the hand on which it was placed, the *chap' was 
* faithful,' if not, he was * fickle.' And the children, imitating their 
nurses, delightedly fished up * chaps ' out of their tea for this treat- 
ment, in utter ignorance that the word meant anything more than a 
tea-stalk I A Pulverbatch girl, who calls the floating stalk by the 
common name of a *• stranger,' prescribes putting it on the back of 

1 Brand, ArUiquUiea, YoL III. p. 284. 

' ' The more fertile the fancy shall be of the person who inspects the cup, 
the more he will discover in it,' says The Boyal Fortune- Teller ! 

' ' The country girl's chap is the town servant's young man.' Shropshire 
Word-Book, 8. V. * Chap.' 
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ouc hand and striking it with the hack of the other, while repeating 
the alphahet. At whatever letter it falls, that will he the initial letter 
of the stranger's name. A Welshampton woman says, ' a chip of 
wood in a tea-cup is a coffin.' Mr. Munhy's Shropshire servant says, 

* if you hurn your tea-leaves and dust, you'll sure to get rich ; ' and 

* if the tea-pot lid is accidentaUy left up, it's a sure sign of a stranger 
coming.* This last saying is often heard ; the Pulverhatch maid just 
mentioned applies it to the lid of the kettle. These countless * signs of 
a stranger ' seem to point to days when inns were not, and when a way- 
faring man might any day enter the gates to seek shelter and hospitality. 
But I suspect that in the minds of the maid-servants who have pre- 
served the sayings, a stranger means * somehody coming to woo ! ' 

The helief, which may almost he called world-wide, that it is 
unlucky to spill salt, holds its ground in Shropshire as elsewhere. If, 
however, it should he spilt, the ill omen is easily nullified hy throwing 
some of it over the left shoulder, i.e. reversing xhi^ luck. The saying 
' Help me to saut, help me to sorrow,' is generally supposed to he Scotch, 
hut I have known it all my life, and in July 1879 I heard it quoted 
laughingly at a parish gathering hy an Edgmond servant-girl refusing 
the offered attention. In accord with this is the idea current at 
Ellesmere (and perhaps elsewhere), that if you horrow salt it is 
unlucky to pay it hack. 

' If you bum bones, you will be burnt yourself ' (Pulverhatch). 
This penalty for waste is the only symptom of any idea of ill-luck 
attendant on thriftlessness or careless cookery. There might be some 
use in superstition if such things as these were supposed unlucky, 
but unfortunately folk-lore teaches that ill-success in household opera- 
tions is the effect of witchcraft, and that the way to avoid it is to guard 
the chum with mountain-ash wood or silver, and to mark the malt and 
the dough with the sign of the cross. ^ I have been accustomed to see 
the cross-mark on bread made with a forJcy but at Pulverhatch and 
Kuyton old-fashioned people say it must be done with a skewer, for 

' She that pricks bread with fork or knife 
Will never be happy, maid or wife.* 

Obviously, because she will thereby mingle stiife with her batch. 

^ See aiUCf chapters xiv., xix. 
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The number of omens drawn from knives is an evidence of the 
importance attached to weapons in an early stage of civilization. It 
is of course unlucky to give a knife or a pair of scissors without 
receiving something in exchange, or the gift will * cut love/ An old 
gardener near Shiffnal, who has a good knife given to him now and 
then, says, * Well, thenk ye, sur, and I'll bring ye the penny at dinner- 
time,' which he invariably does.^ It is very unlucky to cross knives ; 
to which it is added at Ellesmere, that if one person crosses them 
and another lays them straight, the two will quarrel. This is simple 
enough, but it is more curious that all the humbler folk say it is 
unlucky to cross a Icnife and fork, and all the gently-bred consider it 
a breach of good manners to do so. If a knife falls from the table, 
they say about Oswestry that * strangers are coming from Wales,' a 
significant hint of the probable consequences of such an incursion in 
old days.2 Elsewhere in Shropshire and Staffordshire the knife and 
fork (= the right hand and the left) correspond to man and woman. 
If the former falls or is dropped, a man is coming to the house ; if 
the latter, a woman is coming. 

All over Shropshire, and in various parts of Staffordshire, two 
spoons in a cup or basin are accounted a sign of a wedding ; some 
say, the wedding of the person who inadvertently added the second 
spoon. If two spoons are accidentally handed to anybody with a 
cup of tea, he or she will be married shortly ; or, some say, will be 
married twice. 

Pins are held as unlucky as knives in the North of England,^ and 
Salopians too say, * Pick up pins, pick up sorrow.' But side by side 
with this we have the thrifty maxim — 

* See a pm>and let it | ^^* 

■■ ■ * - ■■■■■. 

* See Shreds and Patches, Vol. V. p. 147. 

' * Thy father's battle-brand, of yore 

For Tine-man forged by fairy lore, 
« « * « 

Did, self-unscabbarded, foreshow 

The footstep of a secret foe.' 

The Lady of the Lake, Canto II. xv. 

See note D, and the description of the incident, in Canto I. 

' Henderson, Folk-Lore of the Northern Cotmties, pp. 117, 230. 
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See a pin and pick it up, 

AU the day you'll have good luck.' 

An Oswestry dressmaker says that if a pair of scissors falls so that 
the points stick into the floor, it is a sign of more work coming in. 

It is most unlucky to carry an axe, or any sharp tool, on your 
shoulder through the house, as it is a sign of the death of one or 
more of the inmates (Clan). Some extend this omen to any tool 
carried on the shoulder through a house. At Pulverbatch and 
Wenlock a spade is the fatal implement ; it is a certain sign that a 
grave will shortly be dug for some member of the household. It 

is yet remembered that in 1835 one Mrs. , of Castle Pulverbatch, 

fainted with terror on seeing a man pass through the house with a 
spade on his shoulder.^ 

Many things seem to be considered unlucky simply because they 
are unaccountable^ unusual, or even only unsuitable. Thus, it is 
unlucky to open an umbrella in the house, especially if it is held 
over the head, when it becomes a sign of death ; to sweep a table with 
a broom, to put an umbrella, a pair of bellows, or a pair of boots upon 
it. This last is a sign of a quarrel. If two bells ring, or a bell 
ring and a clock strike at the same time, it is a sign of a parting. If 
a bell rings (as sometimes happens) of its own accord, it forebodes a 
death. Not long since, the servants in a clergyman's family at 
Shrewsbury were made most uncomfortable by a beU ringiug in this 
way, for one of them had known a case in which such a mysterious 
summons was followed by the death of one of the maids on the 
succeeding day. A flitch of bacon falling from the ceiling is another 
death-omen (Welsh Border). A picture falling is very unlucky, 
*, especially on a wedding-day,' adds one. If a family portrait f alls, 
it is a sign of death. I knew a case where two such portraits fell in 
the same house, within a short time of each other, and the matter 
was carefully kept from the knowledge of some elder members of the 
family, lest they should be disturbed by it. 

If a clock falls, it is also a sign of death ; if it stops unaccountably, 

1 Be it remembered that it was then customary for cofi&ns to be carried 
' shoulder-high,' a practice not yet quite extinct. 
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some misfortune will happen at the same hour another day. An old 
man from Welshampton died in the Shrewsbury Infirmary. His 
daughter says that during his illness the clock stopped every night at 
a certain hour, which in the end proved to be that of her father's 
death. This superstition is embodied in the modern popular song 
* My Grandfather's Clock.' A clock running down appears (with less 
excuse) to be also a death-warning. A correspondent of Bye-gones, 
whose accuracy is unimpeachable, writes as follows (January Jst, 
1879) : — * " I think my aunt will die," said a Whittington boy to me 
the other day. " Why ] " I asked. ** Because the clock ran itself 
down last night," was the reply. The aunt was ill, but not so bad as 
to warrant the belief of the nephew apart from the warning. On 
my " pooh-poohing " his fears, he said, " Oh, but the sexton and his 
wife died at Whittington after the church clock had run itself 
down."' 

Among these household gods (as they may with justice be called) 
the mirror next demands notice. It is very unlucky to break a 
mirror; which if it be a valuable one is literally true! but super- 
stition declares that some misfortune will certainly follow the 

accident. 

' The min*or cracked from side to side. 
** The curse is come upon me," cried 

TheLady ofShalott.'* 

In Clun Forest (as in Scotland ^) such a breakage is said to be 
a death-token; in North Shropshire it means seven years' trouble, 
to which, in Comwall,^ is added, * but no want.' It adds to the bad 
luck to preserve the broken pieces (Pulverbatch). At Wellington, 
any one who breaks a looking-glass will never have any luck till he 
has broken two more — a rule, however, which appears to apply to all 
breakages. * When I have broken three I shall have finished,' the 
folk say ; * the third time pays for all.' It is very unlucky to let a 
baby see its face in a glass, and in a death-chamber it is customary to 

^ The evil omen of a broken mirror extends in some degree to other glass 
objects: witness the famous 'Luck of Edenhall.' The sudden cracking or 
breaking of a drinking-glass is considered a death-token both in England and 
Hungary. — FoVc-Lore Journal^ I. 854. 

' Napier, FoUe-Lore qf the West qf Scotland^ p. 187. 

* ChMM Notes, p. 91. 
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cover any looking-glasses there may be in tlie room. The Magyars 
consider it very unlucky to look into a glass by candlelight ; and, 
returning to England, there is a story of a vain girl at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne who did so, and beheld her ringlets covered with sulphur, and 
the devil himself looking over her shoulder.^ Reading of all thes<^, 
one might almost suppose that we were a. nation of savages, among 
whom mirrors had been just introduced, and who thought the 
reflections in them were apparitions or spirits.^ Nay> even ordinary 
window-glass is sometimes regarded in something the same way. 
Mr. Hubert Smith, Town Clerk of Bridgnorth, was present in court 
on one occasion when a witness who had seen the prisoner through 
a window, under suspicious circumstances, refused to take the oath, 
saying, ' I canna swear through glass.' The magistrate pressed him 
to be sworn, but he stiU objected, *I canna take the oath to swear 
through glass, sir, I munna do it ; ' and it was only under the threat 
of commitment that he gave way at last. 

Among things concerning the house and its furniture, the position 
of a bed is a matter of importance. It must sympathize with the other 
wood-work of the chamber, for if it is placed across the boards of the 
floor, it is said at Edgmond that it prevents sleep. And worse : some 
two years ago, a young lady, living within a few miles of the south- 
eastern boundary of Shropshire, wished for some reason to rearrange 
the furniture of her bed-chamber, but the servants who received her 
orders ramonstrated strongly against them. If the bed were placed as 
she wished, it would stand across the boards, and if it were moved into 
such a position, there would certainly be a death in the family I She 
was firm, and the death, three months afterwards, of a very old lady 
related to her, was held to be the fulfilment of the token. On the 
other hand, a correspondent of the Folk-Lore Jowimal (I. 196) notes, 

1 Folk-Lore Joy/null^ Vol. I. p. 354. 

2 One of the most approved * properties ' of the mediaeval magician was the 
enchanted mirror, in which the beholder viewed things distant or future : such 
as that in which Surrey beheld the fair Geraldine, and John Inglesant the scene 
of his brother's murder. Or, to take an instance from a genuinely populsT 
source, the cruel stepmother-queen in LUUe Snow White had a magic mirror 
which not only showed visions, but spoke in answer to her question — 

' Oh, mirror, mirror on the wall ! 
Who is the fau'est of us all ? ' . [See anUy p. 187.1 
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without naming any locality, a case in which a long death-agony was 
supposed to be caused by the dying woman's bed standing under a 
cross beam, which prevented the spirit's release. 

Why the staircase should be considered capable of giving omens 
is puzzling, but so it is. Tripping in going upstairs is a sign of a 
wedding, either that of the person who stumbles or of the one who 
next goes up the staircase afterwards. To pass a person on the stairs 
is very unlucky. Many lS"orth Shropshire people will rather turn 
back than do so ; they consider it a sign of a parting. Passing under 
a ladder reared against a wall is an * unlucky * proceeding everywhere, 
but except in Shropshire, I have heard of no charm practised to avert 
the coming misfortune. A person from Cressage (the well-known ford 
of * Christ's Oak ' on the Severn) says that no ill result will follow 
if care is taken io wish a wish, which is sure to be obtained. At 
Woithen it is customary to spit, if by misadventure one should walk 
beneath a ladder. * To this day,' says one who learnt this in boy- 
hood, *• I always feel the strongest inclination to take the precaution 
mentioned.' Our Dutch cousins say that the consequence of passing 
under a ladder is, that you will be hanged. The pupils of English 
young ladies' schools say that they will never be married ^ if they do 
so. Some few years ago I was walking with some friends along the 
streets of a considemble Midland town, when we reached a ladder 
reared against a house. Wo were a party of four : a young lady and 
a gentleman walking in front, and a mamed lady and myself follow- 
ing. The two former walked straight on, unheeding. I, from force 
of habit, almost mechanically stepped into the roadway, and my com- 
panion followed my example, exclaiming as she did so in horrified 
tones, * Oh, Grace has walked under a ladder ! Don't tell her, don't 
tell her ! ' * Why not % ' I asked innocently. * What, don't you 
know 1 she'll never be married now ! ' 

With which true and unvarnished little anecdote of superstition 
in educated modern society, this heterogeneous chapter may be 
brought to a close. 

^ ' For seven years,' some people curtail it. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS 



CONCERNINQ BIRTH, MARRIAGE, AND DEATH. 

** With, no language but a cry." 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, liv. 

** Then be not coy, but use your time, 
And while ye may, go marry ; 
For having once but lost your prime> 
You may for ever tarry." — Herbick, ffesperidea, 

** Fear no more the heat o* the sun, 
Nor the jfurious winter's rages ; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done. 
Home art gone, and ta'en thy wages ; 
Golden lads and girls all must. 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust." 

CymMline, Act IV. so. ii. 

FTER reading of the curious and mysterious customs with 
which infant life is surrounded in the northern parts of 
our island, one turns with a certain feeling of inferiority 
to the scanty notes of baby-lore which have so far been collected in 
Shropshire.^ Still, the local rules for the treatment of infants, if few, 
are known in every part of the county, and the first of them which 
demands attention, at least, may be traced up to the most remote 
antiquity. 

The first food which Salopian nurses give to newly-born children 
is invariably a spoonful of butter and sugar, which they imagine is a 
wholesome medicine. But there can hardly be a doubt that it is a 
remnant of the practice referred to in one of the ancient sacred books of 
the Hindoos, which describes the father of a new-bom babe solemnly 
feeding it with a mixture of clotted milk, butter, and honey, and 
giving to it its chosen name. The sugar used by the nurses of to- 

1 Compare Suffolk folk-lore in Chambers, Book (^ Days, Vol. II. p. 39. 
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day is plainly but a modem substitute for the ancient sacred food 
produced by the wonder-working bees.^ 

A child born with a caul will be fortunate, and will never be 
drowned. If a child's caul be taken on board a ship, the vessel will 
never be lost. This is such a well-known superstition, that it would 
not be worth mentioning were it not so curious to find it in vogue 
among * the folk ' of a thoroughly inland county like ours. 

It is very unlucky to be born with a tooth. Kichard III. was, 
and his nephews said to him, * Uncle, how ugly you are ! you have 
a hump on your back, and they say you had teeth when you were 
born.' For this speech Richard became the boys' enemy, and 
revenged himself upon them after their father's death. So said Mrs. 
Dudley.* 

The first time an infant leaves its mother's room it must be 
taken up-stains, not down. Should there be no upper story, the 
nurse gets over the difficulty by mounting on some of the furniture 
with the child in her arms, to insure that its first step in life may be 
taken upwards. 

Many apparently harmless and even desirable practices must be 
avoided during the first year of life. * How are your daughter and 
her husband]' I asked a well-to-do yeoman's wife. *Very well, 
thank you,' was the answer, *but I'm very angry with them, for 
iliey've weighed the babi/.* It is supposed to be very unlucky to do 
this until the child is a year old. Cutting a child's nails before it is 
twelve months old is also forbidden. If they need shortening the 
nurse bites them, but if she were to cut them, she believes that the 
baby would grow up 'light-fingered' — in plain English, a thief. 
Many people, too, will not cut a baby's hair before it is a year old.^ 

1 Kelly, Indo-European Tradition^ p. 146. (Compare Isaiah vii. 16.) 
A lady informs me that the nurse who took charge of one of her children which 
was bom in Derbyshire, administered to it shortly after its birth a spoonful of 
water in which a hot iron had been cooled. See ante, ch. xiv., for the charming 
properties of iron and steel. Compare Folk-Lort Record, Vol. III. pp. 134, 286. 

* Compare Henry VL, Part III. act v. sc. vi. 

3 The first cutting of the hair seems anciently to have been treated as an 
important event in life. Thus in the Mabinogi of 'Eilhwch and Olwen/ 
Kilhwch when he is grown goes to King Arthur ' to cut his hair.' — Mdbinogion, 
Vol. II. p. 320. See anU, p. 266. 
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At Hopton Castle (near Clan) the poor folk also refuse to wash a haby 's 
hands until that age ; they are only cleansed by wiping them with 
a damp toweL !Mr. Henderson says (Northern Counties, p. 16) that 
the custom of leaving an infant's right hand unwashed exists both in 
the north and in the extreme west of England, the reason alleged 
being that he may gather richfs. It is further accounted unlucky to 
let a child see its face in the glass until it is a year old (or some, 
shortening the period, say, until it has cut its first tooth), as, if it 
does so, it will shortly pine away and die. 

' What a handsome cradle ! ' said a lady, going up to an old 
carved oaken one in a cottage at Berrington (September 12th, 1884). 
* Oh, but I suppose you won't like me to touch it.' * Eh dear ! no, 
ma'am,' responded the good woman of the house ; ' I've had eleven 
already, and I've only been married fourteen years ; ' thus showing 
that she knew the belief that if any one should rock an empty cradle, 
another child will soon come to occupy it.^ 

It is very unlucky to put a baby into the cradle before it has 
been baptized (Clee Hdls). No reason is given, but we may safely 
suppose that the dread was lest, being thus left unprotected, the little 
one should be carried off by the fairies. 

If one of the sponsors at a chiistening looks into the font, the 
child will grow up like him. This was one of the sayings of a lady 
of Staffordshire birth and breeding, who, were she still living, would 
now be upwards of a hundred and twenty years of age. It is known 
also in West Shropshire. 

We have already seen (ch. xv.) that definite physical effjcts are 
considered likely to follow baptism. It is of course held unlucky if 
a child does not cry when it is baptized. The Colliery people think 
it very unlucky for the mother to go out of doors, even over the 
door-step, till she goes to be churched.^ They also consider it 

^ I have not heard this elsewhere in Shropshire, bat see West Sussex 
Superstitions in FoVc-Lore Record^ Vol. I. p. 11. 

' * It's a very bad year for the women this year.* * Indeed, why so ?' * Why, 
ma'am, it's the seventh year, the year the lioness has her young, and it's sure to 
be a bad time with the women then.' (Edgmond, 1884, said in reference to 
several dangerous and fatal cases of childbirth which had lately occurred.) The 
same thing was shortly afterwards remarked at the neighbouring villages of Aston 
and Sambrook, and again at Eccleshall. A Sussex man said that in this 
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extremely^unlucky to mention a child's name before it is christened. 
The father always * picks ' (t. e, chooses) the name, and often tells it 
to no one till he whispers it to the godmother on the christening day. 
The wife of a former vicar of Ketley tells me that she found it 
useless to ask a baby's intended name before it was presented at the 
font. Even if the mother knew what it was to be, she would not 
disclose it The choice made is often droll enough. My friend ha<i 
a servant named Jerusha, so called because her grandmother had 
dreamt of the name. Sometimes the Bible is opened, and the first 
name that occurs is chosen.^ My informant knew four brothers, 
respectable young men, called Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. It 
is said^that three little boys, new comers, presented themselves one 
Sunday morning at the Dawley schools, and gave their names an 
Daniel, Shadrach, and Meshach. * Daniel, Shadrach, and Meshach ! ' 
said the anmsed parson to whom they spoke, *and where's Abed- 
nego 1 ' * Please, sir, he's a-bed i'the cradle/ was the unexpected reply. 
Twins are called Joseph and Jabez, or Martha and Mary. At 
Edgmond, Moses and Aaron, or Joseph and Mary, are stock names 
for twins. In one instance in a neighbouring village, twin boys 
were named Joseph and Gabriel A good deal more might be sai<l 
on Christian names if space permitted : e, g, 1 only remember one 
instance of the name Margaret at Edgmond, but it is in so much use 
about Clun, that a clergyman in that neighbourhood rather shocked 

mysterious seventh year the young pigs would be still-bom. Henderson, 
Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties^ p. 23. 

* The wife of a gamekeeper in Staffordshire considered it a duty, if a child 
were bom on a saint's day, to name it after that saint. Very unaccountable 
Christian names are sometimes met with. A gravestone in Quat churchyaid 
records the death of Lepena Levena Warder, aged 22, in 1844. A late rector of 
Abdon told how he had been called upon to christen a child whose mothei-'s 
name was Tiweyriah — ^so spelt, and pronounced to rhyme with Maria. H.t 
godmother had met with it in some book, and thought it * a mighty pretty name ! ' 
A foundling at Market Drayton, 13th June, 1790, was named Fellita de Luna 
Drayton, the intended meaning of which was ** fell out of the moon ! " She 
died in 1869, and a gravestone was erected to her memory in Market-Drayton 
Cemetery (Shreds and Patches, 14th April, 1875). [Apy, prmounced Appy, 
(for Kerenhappuch ?) is a common female name in some ])arts' of Norfolk. I 
also knew a Norfolk man called Maher-shalal-hash-baz, (from Isaiah viii. 1.) 
We called him "Maher" for short. His surname had but three letters in it. — 
W. W. S.] 
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Ilia parishioiiers whea he gave Lis little daughter * such a common 
old soman's name.'^ Nicknames again are common, especially 
among the Colliery people : for instance, a lazy fellow will be called 
* Young Loyabed,* and Mrs. knew a carpenter whose nick- 
name of * Young Chip * was so universally used that no one could 
tell her his real name. In other places I have known a dandified 
little tailor called in contempt * Bodkin Johnny ' ; a farmer who was 
supposed to give himself airs, dubbed * Lord Easton ' (the name oi 
his farm) ; and * Sally Wind-up ' is now the ordinary name of a 
woman who once acted as fellow-labourer (* butty ') to a well-sinker. 
She used to stand on tein^afirma in charge of the windlass, and when 
he below had filled his bucket with * dirt,* he called out * Wind-up, 
Sally ! ' a partnership which so tickled the fancy of the neighbours 
that his signal-cry bf^carae her nickname. 

Surnames, on the other hand, are often very loosely used, mis- 
spelt, altered, forgotten^ or exchanged in the course of a few genera- 
tions. At a village near Shrewsbury, a family named Cadwallader 
(evidently originally immigrants from Wales) have been cut down to 
Wallet; and in the villages around Newport the following instances 
have been met with. One family is called in turn Egerton, Eggerton, 
Edgington, and Egginton. Others vary between Wilkinson and 
Wilkes, Stevenson and Stevens, Moulston and Mussel. A parish 
clerk could not tell whether his name was Mason or Masefield. A 
man was named Christopher, or Kester, Eochell. His wife was 
called Sally Kester, his children the little Kesters, and the name 
Rochell was forgotten (1854). Another whole family alternated 
between Nevil and Jones. * I think Henry Jones is a very nice 
boy,* observed a Sunday school teacher, mystifying a bystander, who 
thought she knew the village pretty well, and whose bewilderment 
was rather increased than lessened on finding that the ' nice boy ' 
Henry Jones of Sundays was no other than the * Hany Nevil ' of 
whom she had somewhat diiferent experience on week-days. A boy 
was asked the name of another boy, a foster-child. He replied, * Well, 
his name used to be Patrick, but now they call him Evans.* A 

' Stephen, Leonard, Alfred, and Edwin were favonrite names at Edgmond. 
The two former were hereditary in certain families ; the two latter were in more 
general use, but not of recent inti'oduction. 
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woman married three times and had three families. Her children 
were called indiflferently by any of her names, those of the third 
husband by the name of the second, and so forth. Her opposite 
neighbour, being asked what was her true name, replied, * Well, I'm 
sure I canna tell ; let me see, is it Smith 1 No, that was her last. 
Indeed, ma'am, I canna tell ; we callen 'er Prue, and we callen *im 
John — Prue's John.* ^ 

This is a long digression from the proper subject of this chapter 
— Birth, Marriage, and Death — the second of which events next 
demands attention. 

There are still many little etiquettes — customs is almost too 
important a name to give them — observed at country weddings. A 
peasant bride about to dress for her wedding, first strips herself of 
every article of clothing, and begins absolutely de novo to attire her- 
self in new and unwashed garruents, rejecting even pins that have 
ever been used before. But, nevertheless, it is widely accounted 
* lucky ' to wear something on the wedding day which has already 
been worn by a happy bride at her wedding, and ladies consider it 
rather a compliment to be asked to lend their wedding-veils to their 
friends for this purpose. Sometimes a lace veil has been worn in 
this way by successive generations. 

The colour of the wedding gown must never be green : ^ — 

* See for similar instances Shropshire Word-Book, p. 22, a. v, * Bands, ' 
p. 446, 'Tither,' and p. 487, 'Withart.' Compare Blacklet, Word Gossip, 
p. 164. Notwithstanding this freqnent carelessness of surnames, the better 
class of labouring families generally hold to their names and traditions, and often 
continue on the same spot for generations. To take Edgmond as a specimen, the 
names of Lyttleton, Mansell, Morris, Withington, Whitfield, and Bolas, etc. 
(families still existing), are found in the parish registers for a very considerable 

period. * There never was a bad Mansell or a good * (another of the above), 

has passed into an £dgmond proverb. An examination of parish registers 
for the purpose of noting and comparing the surnames common in different 
places, would probably have interesting results, possibly of some ethnological 
value. 

' Some few years ago, a lady about to put on mourning said to me, ' 1 knew 
how it would be when I bought that green dress this summer. I never bought 
a green dress that I did not have to get a black one directly afterwards.' 
Another, on hearing of a friend's wedding dress being completely spoilt by an 
accident, said, ' Ah, she got a green dress in her trousseau, it was sure not to be 
lucky.' Neither of these were Salopians. 

BK. II. U 
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* Green and white, 
Forsaken quite.' 

The favourite colours for the wedding dress, (I am speaking of course 
of a class which does not aspire to * bridal white,') are blue — * true- 
blue '-^or some tint of fawn or stone colour.^ The dictum of some 
Lancashire friends on the subject of wedding clothes is, 

' Something old, and something new, 
Something borrowed, and something bine.' 

When the wedding gown is of the orthodox white, the obligation 
to wear * blue ' is carried out by making the garters of that colour.* 

A North Salopian lady, now aged upwards of seventy, tells us 
that in her youth it was customary for a bride to give a sash and a 
pair of white gloves to each of her particular friends. She has 
herself received several such presents.^ 

*Mind you rub against the bride,' was the parting instruction of 
solicitous relatives to a young lady lately setting out to act as brides- 
maid to a friend : the object being that she might catch the infection 
of matrimony.* 

It is an old Shropshire custom, kept up in humble life, that if a 
younger sister should be married before her elders, the latter must 
dance at the wedding in their ' stocking-feet.' * This was actually 

^ [' Instede of bletpe thus may ye were al grenSf* is the refrain of ' A Ballad 
made by Chaucer against "Women unconstaunt.' — W. W. S.] 

' The bride's garters are still a subject of Interest among the feminine pre- 
parations : they are always new, and often a present worked specially for the 
occasion by some intimate friend. See ante, p. 270. 

' Brand (IL 75, etc.) has many notes of analogous customs ; of gifts of 
ribbons, scarfs, and laces, sometimes from the bride's own person, the object of 
which doubtless was to bring 'luck,' and insure speedy matrimony to the 
recipients. The knots of ribbon known as the ' bride's favours ' are the last 
relics of these customs. 

* Compare Henderson, Folk-Lore of the Northern Cou7Uies, p. 35. 

* See Henderson, Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties, p. 41. In modem 
days this is regarded as a kind of penance to the elder for allowing herself to be 
passed by, but it seems once to have been practised as a sort of charm to change 
the ill-luck of the rejected damsel (Brand, Antiquities, Vol. II. p. 112). In 
Scotland they say that the younger sister has 'given the elder green stockings,' 
('green's forsaken*). Chambers, Selected Writings, Vol. VII. p. 123. It is 
curious to find that the idea of the early Hebrews, that to choose a younger sister 
while the elder is still ^unmarried is a slight to the latter, maintains its ground 
among us. 
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done at a wedding at Hodnet in 1881 ; and in the same year a maid- 
servant, wlio omitted to do so at a younger sister'fil wedding, was thus 
accosted by her aunt, who accidentally met her in the town of 
Wellington the next day. *So I hear you didna dance barfuti 
I'm ashamed of you. If I'd 'a bin there I'd 'a made you do it. 
Fve a good mind to pull off yer boots for ye now this minute and 
make ye dance i* the street!' In the same year, a man in the 
Bridgnorth neighbourhood quite gravely observed, with reference to 
the marriage of the second son of the Squire of the place, that Mr. 

M (the elder brother, still unmarried,) would have to dance in a 

2)ig-tr(mgh on the wedding-day ! ^ 

A wedding party in humble life usually consists of but four 
persons. The bride's father rarely goes to the church, and the bride's 
mother, I think I am justified in saying, nefijer does so.^ The best man 

^ The Suffolk comspondent of Chambers*s Book of Days (I. 722) says that 
' if a younger sister marries before the elder one, the elder mn t dance in the 
?iog*8-trotigh. In the case to which I refer, a brother went through the ceremony 
also, and the dancers performed their part so well, that they danced both the 
ends off the trough, and the trough itself into two pieces.* 

' * Collectors of Folk-lore seem to say little of a singular "taboo " vaguely 

reported (by the Celtic Society's editor of the Book of Honours) to exist in 

England. By this " taboo " the mother of the bride is forbidden to be present at 

the marriage ceremony. It is most important that this custom, answering as it 

does to other widely-spread prohibitions, should be examined if it really exists.* 

Saturday Review^ Nov. 9th, 1878. * At Booking, in Essex, the parents of the 

bride keep studiously out of the way at the time of the marriage ceremony. 

I remember the surpiise, not to say horror, of an old gardener, who was asked 

why he did not attend his daughter's wedding. " Such a thing was never heered 

of in this here parish ! " said he ; by which he meant among people of his own 

sort, for a little higher in the social scale there is no rule of parental abstention.' 

Countess Martinemoo-Cesaresco, in Folk-Lore Journal, Vol. II. p. 246. 

' It is very remarkable that neither father nor mother of bride or bridegroom 

come with them to church. I can hardly reeollect more than one instance of 

any of the parents being present at the ceremony, and then what brought the 

bridegroom's father wa^ the circumstance of the ring being left behind ' [Suffolk]. 

Chambers, Book of Days, ed. 1881, Vol. II. p. 722. Lady Bloomiield mentions 

that at the Court, or reception, at which the Prussian nobility and the 

Ambassadors at Berlin presented their congratulations to the Princess Louise 

of Prussia, and the Prince Regent of Baden, on their betrothal, 18th Januaryf 

1856, 'the Princess of Prussia was not present, as it is not the custom that 

parents should appear on these occasions.' Beminiteences (^ Court and Diplo' 

matie Life, Vol. II. p. 56. From Rorrington (Chirbury) we are told (1884) 

u 2 
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and the bridesmaid are as a rule the only companions of the bride and 
bridegroom. It is * Incky ' for either the * bridegroom's man,' as he is 
more correctly termed by the poor, or the so-called bridesmaid, to be 
already married. I have really seen a married woman acting as 
' bridesmaid ' ! ^ But it is considered nnlncky for a widow to attend 
a wedding. The qnartet walk to the chnrch in a sort of little pro- 
cession ; the bridegroom giving his arm to the bridesmaid, and the 
bride following on the arm of the bridegroom's man, whose dnty it is 
to give her away. This custom explains a line in the seventeenth- 
century ballad of the Golden Glove, 

* **l thought yon had been at the wedding,** she cried, 
" To wait on the Squire and give him his bride," * ' 

The same thing seems hinted at by the rubric in the Marriage Service 
— *The IMinistcr receiving the Woman at her father's or friend! s 
hands.' At old-fashioned weddings in Scotland and the north of 
England too, it was customary for the bridegroom's man to escort the 
bride to church.* The custom is regarded as a survival of ' wife- 
capture ' ; though Mr. Napier and his critic in the Saturday Review 
(Nov, 9th, 1878) cannot agree whether the bridegroom's most trusty 
and confidential friend was selected as the bride's escort that he 
might protect her against possible seizure by others on her way to her 
marriage, or whether he is to be regarded as himself the leader of the 
foray organized for her capture, in which her would-be husband deems 
it prudent not to take too prominent a part. 

The wedding over, in returning from church the order of going 
is changed, and the bride and bridegroom lead the way together, 

that it is unlucky for a bride to be given away by her mother. I am surprised 
to hear that it is supposed to be possible. 

^ Since the above was written, at the wedding of an ancient pair at Hinstock 

Church, * Mr, and Mrs. E of accompanied the happy couple, and 

performed the offices of best man and bridesmaid respectively.* — Newport 
Advertiser, 11th October, 1884. 

' See infra, 'Ballads.' 

3 Local HistoriarCs Table-Book (Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1842), Vol. I. p. 340. 
Napier, Folk-Lore of the West of Scotland, p. 51. At many old English weddings 
the bridegroom was led to the church between two maids, and the bride by two 
young men, holding her by the arms as if unwilling. Brand, Antiquities, 
Vol. TI. p. 67. 
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wLile their two companions follow them. At the church door some 
friend (perhaps an old woman or a child) is in readiness to present 
each of the four with a * posy,* which they take care to hold con- 
spicuously before them; and thus equipped they proceed slowly 
homewards, with a conscious air of importance very amusing to 
watch. This gift of ' posies * was a favourite way with our poor 
people of showing their respect and affection at any wedding * among 
the gentry/ as they would express it. I have seen a popular bride 
loaded with more such offerings thp,n she could carry, and have 
observed with amusement the bewildered looks of a London * best 
man ' on having a little bunch of common hardy flowers thrust into 
his hand at the church door. But these kindly old customs are fast 
dying out, killed by the horrid modem fashion of throwing handfuls 
of rice upon the party, sometimes within the very walls of the church 
itself ; and both strewing flowers and presenting bouquets ^ will soon 
be no more heard of than the other old customs practised at Mrs. 
Hare's wedding at Stoke-upon-Tern in 1829. * The walk through the 
churchyard' (she says) * was lined with the schoolchildren, with wreaths 
of flowers in their hands. One went before us strewing flowers in 
our path : and all the silver spoons, tankards, watches, and ornaments 
of the neighbouring farmers were fastened on white cloths drawn over 
hoops, so as to make a sort of trophy on each side the church gate, 
which is, I understand, a Shropshire custom.* ^ Attention was drawn to 
this passage in the columns of Bi/ego7ies, May 28th, 187S, and on the 
3rd December following a lady correspondent — a Salopian — bore wit- 
ness to similar decorations having been used about 1840 at a wedding 
at Grinshill (in North Shropshire, between Wem and Shrewsbury). 
She was under the impression that it had been a common practice. 

^ A lady correspondent, speaking of her relative, Major Bertles, who died 
drea 1846 — 49, says, * He was married in 1803 .... His mother was then 
living at Enutsford (Cheshire), where they had property. The day of their 
arrival the street was sanded and strewn with leaves. Had it been summer, the 
strewings would have been of flowers.' A correspondent of the Folk-Lore 
Journal (Vol. I. p« 227) says that at a wedding at Enutsford, at Whitsuntide 
1888, the villagers scattered sand before the houses of the bride and bridegroom 
and their friends. So the custom still survives. Mr. Henderson {NortTiern 
Counties, p. 40) notes its existence at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

' Memorials of a Quiet Life, Vol. I. p. 245. 
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It is still customary for the population at large to indulge in 
much decoration 'to respect the family' of any well-known and 
populat bride. Flags are hung out of the windows, arches of ever- 
green are thrown across the roads. Mottoes expressing good wishes 
are printed on long strips of paper in good honest black and white, 
and entwined around the poles of the arches. From the middle 
hang cage-like ' garlands ' of flowers, and various ingenious devices. 
Gloves cut out of white paper, with pink paper hearts on the palm 
(emblematic of ' hand and heart '), are considered particularly tasteful. 
Sometimes two such gloves are hung together — one small and one 
large — ^the better to symbolize the joined hands of bride and bride* 
groom I Small bannerets^ too, depend from the centre of the arches, 
inscribed with appropriate words. It is de rigueur that those which 
face the party in going towards the chureh should express only general 
good wishes for the happy pair, and sentiments of loyalty and 
affection for the bride's family ; while the reverse sides, which meet 
the eye of the newly-married couple on the return journey, should 
bear such definite statements as ' Long life and happiness to Mr. and 
Mrs, A. B,,* OT ix> ' A. B,, Esquire, and his Lady.' It would be very 
unlucky to call a bride by her husband's name before the marriage 
ceremony has taken place, so these words are considerately placed so 
as to be invisible to her on her way to church. 

When carriages are used at a wedding it is considered very 
unlucky to turn the horses' heads round at the chureh door (Files- 
mcre).^ It is also unlucky to re-enter the house by the back door. 
In the case of a servant married from her mistress's house, I havo 
known the wedding-party on their return from church drive up to 
the hall-door in the most matter-of-course fashion. 

The wedding-ring is the centre of a cluster of little superstitions 
of its own. It is very unlucky if it should happen to fall to the 
ground before the marriage (Welsh Border). At Ellesmere it is said 
that if either the bride or bridegroom should let it drop during the 
ceremony, he or she will be the first of the pair to die.^ It is of 

^ How this is to be avoided I do not understand, perhaps by going further 
and turning elsewhere. 

' I am told that * Old GoflF of Westley * (mentioned in Shropshire Word-Book 
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course considered most unlucky to take it off, to lose it, or to break 
it.^ If it should come off accidentally, the lady's husband must put 
it on again, or the misadventure will prove unlucky (Welsh Border).. 
There was formerly a belief (which perhaps still exists) among the 
poorer folk at Oswestry, that if a husband failed to maintain his 
wife, she might give him back the wedding-ring, and then she would 
be free to marry again ! 

For a husband to free himself from his wife was a degree more 
difficult, as it would require some sort of consent on the part of the 
wife to carry out the prescribed process. Every one knows that the 
English people are in the constant habit of selling their wives in 
Smithfield ! but every one may not know the proper formalities to 
be observed in carrying out such a transaction. The man must lead 
his wife with a halter round her neck throiujh a turnpike gate into a 
market town, and there sell her in open market for live shillings and 
a quart of ale. A woman was living at the little town of Much 
Wenlock in 1881 (and may be there still) who had actually been the 
subject of such a sale. 

The ancient punishment — or rather public disgrace — inflicted on 
faithless' or quarrelsome husbands and wives, and called Biding the 
Stang, is known in Shropshire as in other counties, and was practised 
in three several cases near Shrewsbury so lately as August 1882, 
November 1883, and February 1884. Formerly, we may suppose, 
the offender must have been made to mount the ' stang ' or pole in 
person ; now a ' mawkin ' (or effigy) takes his place, or else a youth 
is carried by his companions in a chair fixed upon a ladder, shouting 
at intervals a doggerel verse abusing the offender. In the above recent 
cases the ' mawkin ' was used. It was carried in procession round 
the village to the accompaniment of ' tin-pot music,' until the 
dwelling of the culprit was reached. Here a halt took place, a crowd 

t. ▼. ' Harrooit-dzink ') ' was very nervous, and dropped the ring, which rolled 
about merrily. He and his wife lived many years together, but he is gone, while 
•he flourishes in Shrewsbury now.' 

1 < « [ wish a' may be weel," he says, 
** Wr my dear lady at hame : 
For the rings upon my fingers 
They've bursten into twain." ' 

' Lamkin/ in Allingham's Ballad Book, p. 301. 
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assembled, and the doggerel acte cCaccvsation was shrieked out amid 
a horrible uproar of shouting, whistling, and clattering pans ; until 
in course of time the procession moved olf to some convenient spot 
near at hand, where a bonfire was lighted and the mawkin was burnt 
upon it. The getterd-up of this performance expected money from the 
bystanders as a reward for their eflforts in the cause of order.^ 

Bridal and burial are linked together in the sweet old adage so 
often in the mouths of the poor : 

* Happy is the bride that the sun shines on,^ 
And happy is the corpse that the rain rains upon.' 

There is both truth and poetry in the thought here conveyed of the 
sympathy of Heaven with the joys and griefs of earth. 

It is accounted very unlucky for a wedding to meet a funeral. 
In fact, meeting a funeral is no good omen at any time ; in support 
of which opinion I have been told the story of a man at Alberbury, 
who one day, some few years ago, met a funeral on his way home 
from his work, after which he was immediately seized with au illness, 
from which he never entirely recovered, and of which he eventually 
died not lojig afterwards. It is otherwise reported that he met a 
phantom semblance of his own funeral.' 

Of Death-tokens we have had more than enough in preceding 
chapters, and yet the list is not exhausted. The church bell tolling 
with a heavy sound, the church clock striking while the text of the 
Sunday morning's sermon is given out,* mysterious knocks heard at 
night, crockery falling without apparent cause, fruit trees blossoming 
out of season, a single fruit accidentally left upon a tree when the 
rest has been gathered, a * butt ' of land accidentally missed in sowing 

* See Henderson, Folk-Lore of the Northern CountieSf p. 29, 

^ So * runs the English proverb, in contrast to the Russian superstition that' 
rain at a wedding brings good luck,* writes the special correspondent of the 
Standardy describing the marriage of the Grand Duke Sergius of Russia to 
Princess Elizabeth of Hesse-Danustadt, at St. Petersburg, June 15th, 1884. 

' Alberbury adjoins the Welsh border. (It was from Loton Park, in this 
parish, that George IV., when Piince of Wales, walked into the Principality 
before breakfast, the first visit he had paid to his titular dominions.) See note 
on phantom funerals, ante, p. 178, and cf. p.' 104. 

* Or while the last hjTnn is being sung, which * has always been observed at 
Baschurch church.' 
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a field,! — all these, and many more, are held as sure warnings that 
some one will presently receive a summons to depart. If a corpse 
remains limp and soft instead of stiffening, it is taken as a sign that 
there will be another death in the same family shortly. If a person 
in extremity has a craving for food, it is said * the grave is hungry.* 
* There always goes a lightening before death,* is another maxim, of 
which it is hard to say whether it contains most of truth or of super- 
stition, applied as it is alike to a last return of consciousness, a 
deceitful appearance of recovery, or an unusual flow of spirits 
preceding a sudden death.^ 
But, warned or unwarned, 

* To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh, soon or late.* * 

Early in the present century one of the maids at Tong Castle was 
found drowned in the ornamental water in the grounds, under cir- 
cumstances that led to the suspicion of foul play. Her master, the 
then eccentiic Squire of Tong, whose fantastic buildings remain to 
bear witness to his peculiarities, made all his family, household, and 
retainers come one by one to look at and touch the body, that the 
blood oozing from its nostrils might cauj-e the murderer to be detected. 
But the keeper did not come, * The Squire was very fond on *im, 
and sent *im awee of a arrant for 'im that dee, o* puppus, to get *im 
out o* the wee, loike.* And so the ordeal failed ! * 

* See Shropshire Word-Book, p. 21, s. v, * Balk,' and review thereon in the 
AthencBurrif 19th July, 1879 ; also Choice Notes, p. 128. 

' See Choice Notes, p. 123. 

' Within the memory of credible witnesses, affectionate relatives have been 
known, from motives of pure kindness, to hasten the moment of his coming. 
Thirty or forty years ago it was no very uncommon thing among the more 
' ignorant folk to take the pillow from imder a sick person's head (after the 
fashion of Mrs. Gamp), ' to make him die the easier.' A medical man Uving at 
Buyton about that time often saw cause to say seriously, ' Now, mind I find my 
patient alive when I come again.' About the same time an old man at Baschui'ch 
was very ill, but in no immediate danger of death : however, one day when the 
curate called, to his great surprise, he found the invalid dead. 'Ah, sir,' said 
the old wife, ' he tried so hard, but he couldna die ; he tried an' tried, but he 
couldna, so I got a piece o' tape, an' put it roun' his neck an' drawed it tight, 
an' he went off like a lamb ! ' 

* This is a well-known popular test of a murderer, finely introduced into 
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It is held IB Shropshire (and elsewhere) that eveiy person who 
sees a oorpee should lay his hand upon it : if not, he will dream of it 
afterwards. Can it he that this touch was once intended as a solemn 
proof that the visitor was guiltless of having caused the death, either 
hy violence or by spdls ; and that whoever shrank hack from the 
test was supposed to be liable to be haunted in his dreams by the 
dead man, as if he had been a murderer f ^ 

Many of the old-fashioned customs at a death-bed are due to the 
dread of ghosts. Thus, the corpse must be watched irom the death 

Nathaniel Hawthome's novel, Transfwiavalwn^ and constantly referred to in old 
poems and ballads. In the Nibelnngenlied, Siegfried's body bleeds at the touch 
of Hagen. Again, we have the stanza, 

' O white were his wounds washen. 

As white as any clout, 
But when Lady Maisry she cam* near, 
His wonnds they gnshed out ' — 

in the ballad of Vowig Humtin, qnoted by Mr. Napier, who says this superstition 
prevailed in West Scotland within the present century, and that he has heard 
many instances adduced to prove its truth. It has even been officially employed 
for the discovery of crime in former centuries. See Border Minstrelsy, YoL 11. 
p. 423 ; Brand, AntiquUies, Vol. III. p. 207. 
Nose-bUediTig is a token of misfortune. 

' When he put his foot in the stirrup 

To mount his fprey steed. 
His gold ring from his finger bursty 
And his nose began to bleed.* 

Lord Dervfentw(Uer*s Death {infra), 

' Willie stands in his stable, 
A-clapping of lus steed. 
And over his white fingers, 
His nose began to bleed.* 

Willie and May Margaret (Allingham, 
Ballad Book), 

Though in this case it is not clear whether the accident was supposed to be a 
sign of death or of love, as is sometimes the case. See Brand, Antiquities, 
Vol. III. p. 174. ' " Did my Nose ever bleed when I was in your Company ? " 
and, poore wench, just as she spake this, to show her true heart, her nose fell 
a-bleeding.* This explains the use of the garter, key, and Bible in such a case. 
See ante, p. 174, note >. 

^ Compare Henderson, Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties, pp. 56, 67. 
If a child, having seen and not touched a corpse, awakes crying, he has seen the 
ghost. Napier, Folk-Lore qf the West qf Scotland, p. 63. 
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to the funeral,^ and the lookiug-glass must be covered (lest an 
apparition should be seen in it). Among the poor, a plate of salt is 
commonly placed on the breast of the corpse — 2^ pewter plate, the old 
women prefer — * to keep it from swelling/ they say ; but plainly 
enough, the salt was once intended to act as a charm against evil 
spirits. In old legends and sagas, the corpses possessed by demons 
are invariably found swollen.^ Some put a piece of turf wrapped in 
paper upon the corpse, instead of the plate of salt. I have mention 
of this in notes from Hopton Castle (Clun), Pulverbatch, and 
BaschUFch. 

The poor— in North Shropshire at least — bestow much pains in 
arranging flowers in the coffins of their friends. The old women at 
Baschureh were not agreed as to the proper flowers to be used for 
the purpose, — some said, everlastings; others, wallflowers; others, 
monthly roses. The Edgmond folk had no apecial rule on the 
subject, but were guided by the seasons. Sir Thomas Overbnry's 
description of the ' faire and happy Milkmaid ' has often been quoted. 
' All her care is that she may die in the spring-time, to have store 
of Flowers stucke upon her Winding-sheet/ In 1872, I wrote of 
Edgmond and the surrounding country, ' I never heard of wreaths 
laid on the coffins of the poor, or flowers thrown into the grave.' 
Since then, however, the former custom has gradually obtained some 
favour, and it is now very common to see a wreath laid upon the 
grave after it has been filled up. 

llie domestic creatures must share the family sorrow. The bees 
are told the news, and often put into mourning; the rooks are 
warned. At Church Stretton the farm-horses are not worked, at 
Ludlow they say the fowls hide themselves all day, until the 
funeral 

The choice of bearers for the funeral is a matter of great im- 
portance. In times gone by this sad office was done by friends and 
neighbours, equals in station of the deceased ; and so it is still 
among the poor, and among the respectable old-fashioned farmers 

> See anUf pp. 123, 131. It is considered very unlucky to lock a corpse up 
in the house alone. 

' See ante, chap. xii. • 
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and small freeholders of the more retired parts of Shropshire. A 
case has been instanced to me, which occurred at one of the villages 
on Wenlock Edge, in the winter of 1882 — 3. At Edgmond, in my 
time, the choice of their bearers was a great matter for consideration 
on the part of sick folk near to death, and if they forgot this duty 
themselves, their friends not uncommonly reminded them of it.^ 
Aged or married people are borne to the grave by married men ; 
young men by young men ; unmarried women and girls by young 
women, or if the distance be great, or the coffin very heavy, by 
young men ; * boys are carried by boys ; infanta and little children 
by mai-ried women (at Market Drayton, by young women). Little 
girls in white dresses, or boys in white scarfs and hatbands (according 
to the sex of the deceased), act as bearers at infants' or young chil- 
dren's funerals, about Church Stretton, Berrington, and Cound.' 
So also at Quatford, where the boys wear white scarfs, or black 
scarfs tied with white bows ; aijd the girls, if it be summer, are 
dressed entirely in white; if it be winter, they wear black frocks 
with white bonnets, bows, and gloves. At some places — notably, 

^ On the subject of preparation for death, I am informed (Sept. 1884), that 
Susanna S — of Bedstone, aged 86, near Bishop's Castle, has now in her cottage 
a coffin ready for herself. * This preparation for burial,' says my correspondent, 
' is not uncommon among the poor of Salop. 1 remember another instance — 
that of old Benjamin Hardwick on Sutton Hill (Diddlebury), but he has been 
buried many years.* The reason of the provision, he adds, is the dread of burial 
in a pauper's coffin, and he cites a case, in 1883, of the preserUation of an 
oaken coffin to a pauper at Coseley, (Staffs,) who had 'seen better days.* 

Lord Nelson was buried in a coffin made from the mast of the Orient and 
presented to him years before by one of his captains. 

* ... * the death of my eldest daughter Elizabeth, who departed this life 
March 12, 1673, and was buried at Rotherston the 14th after neare the chancell 
wall. She was so well-beloved among the young women of the parish, that 
though she died almost a mile from the church, and the way very foule, they 
would not suffer any man to carrie her bodie a foote, but conveyed her on their 
owne shoulders to her grave.* Autobiography of Adam Martindale (a Presbyterian 
preacher near Manchester), p. 206. Chetham Society. In the Folk-Lore JoumcUf 
Vol. II. p. 248, the Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco notes the bearing of Flemish 
maiden^ to their grave by other maidens, and of Italian women and little 
children by women and children respectively. 

3 One such * white funeral * took place at Berrington, 1884. * They most in 
general wear white, so far as they can,* says Mrs. Williams of Berrington, who 
reports the saying of a neighbouring clergyman's wife, new to Shropshire 
customs, that such a funeral was *the most iSeautiful sight she had ever seen.* 
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Hopton Castle — the wearing of white at the burial of all unmarried 
people has dwindled down to the tyirg of scarfs and hatbands with 
white bows at children's funerals. But at Edgmond, and in all that 
neighbourhood, it is still in full force. I well remember, about 
1866, the death of a little choir-boy. His fellow-choristers bore him 
to his grave, all wearing white scarfs, hatbands, and gloves, and thus 
appeared in their places at church the following Sunday — ^a touching 
sight. At and ai'ound Edgmond, Market Drayton, and Ecclesball 
[Staffordshire], female bearers are accustomed to wear a peculiar 
garment called a funeral hood. It is made of a single * breadth * 
of plain white muslin, about three yards long and a yard or more 
wide, gathered up in the middle into large * box plaits ' laid longi- 
tudinally, secured for some inches, and then left to flow in loose folds. 
The plaited part fits closely over the head, and the long ends of 
muslin fall down on each side, shrouding the wearer in their ample 
folds, and forming a sort of cloak and hood in one. It has a most 
pleasing effect to accustomed eyes, but to a stranger it seems peculiar 
and startling, — almost foreign-looking.^ 

Another old Edgmond burial custom, astonishing to strangers, 
but dear to old inhabitants, is that of * ringing the dead home,' as I 
have sometimes heard it called : viz., chiming all the bells instead of 
ringing one only, while the funeral is on its way to the church. Not 
till the procession nears the churchyard gate are the bells stopped 
(* dropped,* we called it there), and either a minute-bell is tolled, or 
there is complete silence, while the service goes on. There was a 
strong feeling of the propriety of thus welcoming the dead to their 
last resting-place. I recollect one poor old woman, whose husband was 
' buried by the parish,' going round to beg money to pay for the 
bells, which would not otherwise have been sounded for a pauper 
funeral The same custom prevails at Morville near Bridgnorth, 
where it is called * the joy bells,* as the late Eev. G. L. Wasey, 
(rector of Morville and Quatford) informed Miss Jackson in 1873. 
*The chiming,' he writes, 'begins directly the funeral comes in 

^ These hoods are remembered at Church Stretton, but not now worn. I 
believe that on inquiry it would be found that their use in some shape or other 
extends over the greater part of Staffordshire and Derbyshire. 
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sight, till it reaches the outer gate, when it tolls again.' The 
clergy of Billingslej and Oldbury, in the same neighbourhood, told 
Mr. Wasey that in those parishes the bells are always struck quicker 
at the approach of a corpse, but at his own adjoining parish of 
Quatford no such custom is practised. The sexton's fees at Much 
Wenlock, as laid down in 1789, include, ^ A chime if required before 
the funeral, ' 1 • 0.' ^ 

Another custom in the Newport and Edgmond neighbourhood is 
to toll the tenor bell at minute-intervals on the day of the funeral for 
a greater or less number of hours, according to the orders received 
from the family. The passing bell is not (to my knowledge) in use 
in that neighbourhood ; but at Quatford it is sometimes rung on 
special request, and payment by the friends of the deceased. And 
at all the fiYe parish churches of Shrewsbury the practice is still kept 
up (1879). As soon as the church clock has struck ten on the night 
after a death, the sexton tolls a bell seventy times, in remembianee 
of the ' threescore years and ten ' of human lif& After a pause, he 
tolls slowly for about ten minutes ; then pauses again, and tolls nine 
times, and there ceases if the deceased be a child. If not, he tolls 
(after a pause) ten times more, and ceases, if it be a woman ; but if 
it be a man he only pauses, and sounds yet eleven more strokes. On 
the night before the funeral the bell is again tolled for about ten 
minutes, and then the sex of the deceased is sounded as before, and 
afterwards the number of the years of his life, if his age be made 
known. Such is the normal plan, but the details vary a little at the 
different churches. At Meole Brace the passing bell is rung at nine 
p.m. for poor people, but at ten for the * gentry ' 1 

There is a popular idea that a funeral passing over land establishes 
a right of way. Mr. Hubert Smith, F.R.H.S., tells me that in an 
out-of-the-way part of the parish of Worfield, which was once part 
of the ancient forest of Morfe, there stands in a retired glen known 

* This custom obtained at Pulverbatch fifty years ago, if not since. I do not 
mean to say that these are the only places in Shropshire where it is in nse, 
but merely that these are the only places where I have heard of it. 

* Seventy years ago, it was the practice at Whitby not to toll, but to ring at 
fall speed, one of St. Mary's bells for poor-house deaths.' F. Robinson, W%itby 
Ghiimry (English Dialect Society, 1876). 
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as' the Spring Valley, a solitary dwelling known as the Sandstone 
Cottage, from which the church and village of Worfield can only be 
reached either by making a considerable circuit, or by passing through 
some fields belonging to Mr. Smith, and over other fields^ and close 
to the dwelling-house of another landowner. As neither this gentle- 
man nor Mr. Smith wished a right of way to be gained over their 
land, the latter told the people of the cottage that they must not use 
this way in future, for it was ' no road.* They at once replied, * Yes, 
sir, it must bo a road, for when our child was buried we tooken it 
that way, and when a burial goes over ground there bin al'ays a right 
of road a'ter.' And Mr. K. Eddowes Davies says (1884), ' I have 
heard in Shrewsbury, that if a corpse is carried through a house from 
one street to another, or to a ^' shut ** {= passage), a thoroughfare can 
always be claimed afterwards.' Tlie following entry in the Register 
of Sir Thomas Boteler, Yicar of Much Wenlock, seems to refer to 
this. * 1553. Mem. Mr. Thos. Lawley- stayed a Corpse from 
coming through the Bams fold.* ^ Can the same theory explain the 
passage in the Eyrbyggja Saga? where, in speaking of the second 
burial of Thoiolf Boegifot, it is said, ' Some opposition was threatened 
by the sons of Thorbrand, wJio refused to permit the corpse to be 
carried through their domains, until reminded by their father that 
it was illegal to refuse passage to those who were travelling in dis- 
charge of a duty imposed by law, and such was the burial of the 
dead.' ' The Magyars hold that if a corpse be carried across a field, 
the ground will become barren.^ I believe the root of all these 
fancies is the dread lest the dead should come back by the road the 
corpse travelled. The Chinese carry the bodies of murdered female 
infants to their graves by a zigzag and roundabout way, to puzzle 
the baby spirit, should it try to return and avenge itself on its 
unnatural parents. 

^ The original of this Register (1588 — 1562) is believed to have been destroyed 
in the fire at Wynnstay in 1859 ; but some extracts from it were made by the 
Bev. C. H. Hartshome in 1840, which were printed in modem spelling, at 
Tenby, in 1861, and reprinted in the Transactions of the Shropshire Archeeologieal 
and Natural History Society, October 1882. 

* Jamibson, Illustrations of Northern ArUiquities, pp. 497 — 98. 

• Folk-Lore Jowmal, Vol. I. p. 854. 
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It is unlucky for a funeral procession to leave the house by the 
back door. A few years ago, a butler in the service of a family in 
North Shropshire died in his mistress's house, and on the day of the 
funeral the servants specially begged leave for the body to be carried 
out through the front door, as otherwise there would certainly be 
another death in the house within a short time. In another case, 
the body of a servant was carried through the back door, and it was 
indignantly remarked that the poor man had been buried like a dog. 

One trifling custom deserves a place in our record for its simple 
kindliness alone. As the sad little procession passei^ on its way 
through the village, the neighbours set their tables and benches, 
sometimes covered with white cloths, in the roadway, that the bearers 
may lay down their burden and pause for a moment's rest. The 
ancient custom of the mourners carrying sprigs of rosemary in their 
hands, which after the burial service they cast into the grave, was in 
use within memory in North Shropshire, and is still practised, as 
Mr. T. P. Marshall informs me (in 1879), at all funerals of the lower 
and middle classes around Market Drayton. A correspondent of 
Byegones notes an instance at Fenn's Bank near Whitchurch in 
1874.^ The rosemary sprigs are distributed to the mourners just 
before leaving the house, and at the same time the ' funeral cakes * 
are handed round, when each of the party takes one. These, in the 
north and east of Shropshire, are oblong sponge biscuits somewhat 
smaller than ordinary penny sponge cakes, one of which, wrapped in 
black-edged writing-paper, and sealed with black wax, is sent to every 
relative or intimate friend not present. ' I received such a packet 
last year,' writes a North Shropshire friend in April 1880, ' from 

1 One would at first sight suppose that this custom was to be accounted for 
by the aromatic scent of the rosemary causing it to be considered a preservative 
against infection, or else by its evergreen nature making it a symbol of 
resurrection. But in old days the rosemary, dipped in * strong * or in scented 
waters, was as much an accompaniment of weddings as of funerals, and the only 
surviving superstition about it connects it with marriage, not with death. The 
ancient Christmas festival dish of boar's head, too, was always stuck with sprigs 
of rosemary. These things point rather to the inclusion of rosemary — whatever 
may be the reason — ^among the mysterious beneficial talismans treated of in our 
chapter on Plants. For notices of the above customs see Hone, Year Book, 
37—39, and Brand, Antiquities, Vol. II. p. 71. 
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the friends of an old farmer who had lived close to ns for many years, 
and whom I had known all my life. He was a regular old-fashioned 
Shropshire yeoman, and his family have lived on the same farm for 
about three centuries ; in later days as tenants on the land they 
formerly owned.* One of the principal confectioners at Newport 
told me in 1879 that he still occasionally received orders for funeral 
cakes, but that they were fast going out of use. Formerly they were 
provided at the burials of ' gentlefolk ' as well as of the yeoman class. 
As late as 1856 they were given at the funeral of an old relative of 
my own, in South Staffordshire. 

In the neighbourhood of Wem, sweet biscuits or cut pieces of 
cake are sometimes substituted for the sponge cakes, and it is 
remembered that sprigs of rosemary once accompanied the gift. 
Beyond Oswestry, on the borders of Denbigh and Montgomery, 
up to about thirty years ago, the Welsh custom of having two 
funeral cakes was followed. One was a rich plum cake, the other a 
seed cake, aiid a piece of each, duly folded and sealed, was presented 
to each mourner. In less wealthy families it sufficed to hand round 
* funeral biscuits ' — ^large round biscuits about the size of an ordinary 
tea-saucer — together with a pewter tankard of hot spiced ale.^ At 
Hopton Castle, in the south-west of Shropshire, we are told that 
there is ' always a funeral cake, even in the poorest houses.' * 

This distribution of ^ cakes and ale ' at funerals is often alluded 
to in old writings. 

' Deal on, deal on» ye merry men all, 
Deal on your cake and your wine ; 
Whatever is dealt at her funeral to-day 
Shall be dealt to-morrow at mine.' 

Fair Margaret and Sweet William ; Perot, IUf4ques, 

' ThiSi we are told, has degenerated at Market Drayton into the offer of 
glasses of spirits and water. 

' For similar cust^^ms, see Brand, Antiquities^ Vol. II. p. 191 ; Napier, 
Folk-Lore of West Scotland, pp. 63, 64 ; F. K. Robinson, Whitby Glossary ; 
Local Historian's Table-Book, p. 412 ; British Goblins, p. 322 ; the volumes of 

Byegones for 1880 and 1882. * Rossington [Yorkshire] near the 

entrance to the choir, under a stone, lie the remains of James Boswell, the King 
of the Gipsies, who died in January 1708. Annual visits were formerly made to 
his grave by gipsies, who, amongst other ceremonies, used to pour a flagon of ale 
on it.' Lewis, Topographical Dictionary of England (1831), Vol. III. p. 631. 

BK. II. X 
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Anciently, the food and drink were ' dealt * not so much by way of a 
refreshment for the mourners, as of a gift to the poor to purcbafle 
their prayers for the departed souL At other times the dole 
consisted of money, collected from all the attendants at the funeral, 
and afterwards bestowed upon the poor. This custom prevailed in 
Shropshire as late as 1723. In that year Sir John Wolrycbe of 
Dudmaston (Sheriflf of Shropshire in 1716) was drowned in the 
Severn near his own house. The amount of the ' dole-money ' 
collected at his burial was unusually large, and so grateful was 
it to his mother's feelings, as an expression of respect to her 
son's memory and sympathy with herself, that while she gave an 
equal sum to the poor, she preserved the actual coins given at 
the burial, laid upon the broad dish on which they had been 
oifered, by her bedside to the day of her death, in 1765, forty- 
two years after the death of her son, and sixty-four after that of 
her husband.^ 

One very curious and repulsive outgrowth from the custom of 
funeral doles must here be noticed, as by some it has been set down 
as a Shropshire practice. I mean the well-known account of th6 
Sin-eater, taken from Aubrey's Remahw^in which, let me point out, 
there is no reference made to Shropshire at all, I will quote the 
passage in full. 

* SINNE-EATERS. 

* In the County of Hereford was an old Custome at funeralls to (hire) have poor 
people, who were to take upon them all the sinnes of the yBity deceased. Oue 
of them I remember Uved in a cottage on Rosse high- way. (He was long, leane, 
ugly, lamentable poor raskel.) The manner was that when the Corps was 
brought out of the house and layd on the Biere, a Loafe of bread was brought 
out, and delivered to the Sinne-eater over the corps, as also a Mazer-bowle of 
maple (Gossips bowle) full of beer, w^^ he was to diinke up, and sixpence in 
money, in consideration whereof he tooke upon him {ipso facto) all the Sinnes of 
the Defunct, and freed him (or her) from walking after they were dead. This 
custome alludes (methinkes) something to the Scapegoate in y^ old Lawe. 



* Blake WAY, Sheriffs of Shropshire (1831), p. 170. Mr. Blakeway says 
these offerings were still customary in North Wales when he wrote, but they 
seem (see Brand, Antiquities^ II. 208) to have there been made rather for the 
benefit of the parson than of the poor. No doubt they were once intended to 
purchase masses for the repose of the soul of the deceased. 
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Leviticus, cap. xvi. verse 21. 22 This Custome (though rarely used in 

our dayes) yet by some people was (observed) continued even in the strictest time 
of ye Presbyterian government : as at Dynder, volcns nolens the Parson of y® 
Parish, the (kinred) relations of a woman deceased there had this ceremonie 
punctually performed according to her Will : and also the like was donne at 
ye City of Hereford in these times, when a woman kept many yeares before her 
death a Mazard-bowle for the Siune-eater ; and the like in other places in this 
Countie; as also in Brecon, e. g. at Llangors, where Mr. Gwin the minister about 
1640 could no hinder ye performing of this ancient customme. I believe this 
customme was heretofore used over all Wales. 

* See Juvenal Satyr. VI. (519 — 521), where he speakes of throwing purple 
thread into y* river to carry away ones slnne. In North Wales, the sinne eaters 
are frequently made use of ; but there, insted of a Bowie of Beere, they have a 
bowle of Milke. Methinkes, Doles to Poore people with money at Funeralls 
have some resemblance of that of ye Sinne-eater. Doles at Funeralls were 
continued at Grentlemens funeralls in the West of England till the Civil-warre. 
And so in Germany at rich mens funeralls Doles are in use, and to every one a 
quart of strong and good Beer. — Cramer.' * 

The connection of this custom with Shropshire rests on the 
authority of John Bagford, whose letter on the subject is dated 
Feb. 1st, 1714 — 15. He says, * Within the memory of our Fathers, 
in Shropshire, in those villages adjoyning to Wales, when a person 
dyed, there was notice given to an old Sire (for so they called him) 
who presently repaired to the place where the deceased lay, and stood 
before the door of the house, when some of the Family came out and 
furnished him with a Cricket, on which he sat down facing the door. 
Then they gave him a Groat, which he put in his pocket ; a Crust of 
Bread, which he eat ; and a full bowle of Ale, which he drank ofE at 
a draught After this, he got up from the Cricket and pronounced, 
with a composed gesture, the ease and rest of the Soid departed, for 
tchich he would pawn his own Soul. This I had from the ingenious 
John Aubrey, Esq., who made a Collection of curious Observations, 
which I have seen, and is now remaining in the hands of Mr. 
Churchill, the bookseller.' 2 

It will be seen that Bagford is therefore but a second-hand 
authority, whose account was committed to writing some thirty years 
after Aubrey's own. It is singular, to say the least of it, that iio 

* AuBEEY, Remains of Qentilisme and Judaisme (F. L. S.), p. 35. 
' Leland's Collectanea f ed. Heame, p. Ixxvi. Quoted in BranDi An* 
tiquitics, II. 198. 

X 2 
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other writer has ever even alluded to such a practice;^ Aubrey has 
always been noted for his romance and credulity, yet it seems hardly 
possible that he could have misunderstood a matter which he relates 
80 circumstantially and apparently from personal knowledge. It is 
easier to believe that in some wild and remote places the custom of 
giving doles to the poor was kept up after the precise nature of the 
benefit to the soul of the dead man (expected in pre-Eeformation 
days) had been forgotten, and that among ignorant people it was 
corrupted into the debasing superstition which Aubrey describes. 
But Salopians will be slow to believe that his story concerns their 
county until further evidence be forthcoming. 

Much later than Aubrey's time, the funeral dole survived in 
^orth Wales in its more primitive and innocent form. Pennant in 
his History of WhiUford describes the nearest female relative of the 
dead giving bread, cheese, ale, and money to the poor over the 
coffin, and Mr. Wirt Sikes reproduces a curious 18th-century print of 
such a scene.* 

The funeral ?ponge-cakes of North Shropshire are still, or were 
recently, in use in Wales also.* It is much to be wished that 
the subject of the ceremonial use of cakes could be farther investi- 
gated.* One cannot but suspect that the funeral cakes were in 
their first origin not a dole to purchase prayers, but a part of the 
ceremonial of the pagan burial-feasts; of which we really seem to 
retain other traces in Shropshire, to judge from the following passage 
in a letter addressed by the Rev. G. L. Wasey to Miss Jackson in 
1873. He speaks of course of the neighbourhood of Bridgnorth. 

* As to Dining at funerals : it is not done here : but a very sub- 
stantial " Dejeuner a la Fourchette '* at which all the guests (not the 

* But in 1852 Mr. Matthew Moggridge of Swansea asserted at the Cambrian 
Archaeological Society's Annual Meeting, that the custom had then been recently 
practised in the parish of Llandebie, Caermarthenshire. See Wirt Stkes, 
British Goblins, p. 826. 

2 Brand, Antiquities, II. 211 ; British- Goblins,^y, 323. 
' IHd., p. 324. 

* E. g. we have Wedding, or, as it used to be called, Bride Cake, Christening 
Cake, Yule Cake, Twelfth Cake, Simnel Cakes, Soul Cakes, etc. : to say nothing 
of the divinations and magical remedies in which the baking of specially com- 
pounded cakes (as the Dumb Cake) plays a part. 
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near mourners) sat down about eleven o'clock used to be the rule at 
all Farmers* and even higher-class Funerals. I remember being 
pressed by the brother of the departed lady, a Banker's wife, to at 
least let him give me " the merry thought." Of course there were 
wines and spirits : and I remember at a retired Doctor's and Land- 
owner's funeral, the Shutters shut about twelve o'clock, and a Dozen 
or more handsome candlesticks ranged along the table — but these 
things are going out of fashion, A long sponge biscuit, something 
in the shape of a Coffin, neatly folded in black-edged paper, used to 
be given to each guest to take away/ 

This burning of candles at midday at the funeral feast is a 
curious relic of that ' old custom with some of the gentry ' to 
bury by torchlight, of which we have already (p. 120) had an 
instance dating in 1804. Another insta::ce of a local torchlight 
funeral is related by Mons. Jorevin de Eocheford, the history of 
whose travels in England was published in 1672.^ His description 
contains so many interesting details — the funeral oration in the house 
of the deceased, the loving cup shared before setting out, the coffin 
borne shoulder-high, the torches and rosemary branches carried by 
the mourners — that it shall be given in full. In Shrewsbury, he 
says, *I met nothing more pleasing to me than the funeral cere- 
monies at the interment of a My Lord, which mine host procured 
me the sight of. The relations and friends^ being assembled in the 
house of the defunct, the minister advanced into the middle of the 
chamber, where, before the company, he made a funeral oration, 
representing the great actions of the deceased, his virtues, his quali- 
ties, his titles of nobility, and those of the whole family ; so that 
nothing more could be said towards consoling every one of the 
company for the great loss they had sustained in this man, and 
principally the relations, who were seated round the dead body, and 
whom he assured that he was gone to heaven, the seat of all sorts of 
happiness, whereas the world that he had just left was replete with 
misery. It is to be remarked that during this oration there stood 
upon the coffin a large pot of wine, out of which every one drank to 

* Antiquarian Bepertori/t Vol. IV. p. 685. 
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tlie health of the deceased, hoping that he might surmount the 
difficulties he had to encounter in his road to Paradise,^ whei-e by 
the mercy of God he was about to enter; on which mercy they 
founded all their hope, without considering |iheir evil life, their 
wicked religion, and that God is just. This being finished, six men 
took up the corpse, and carried it on their shoulders to the church ; 
it was covered with a large cloth, which the four nearest relations 
held each by a corner with one hand, and in the other carried a 
bough.^ The other relations and friends ha<1 in one hand a flambeau, 
and in the other a bough, marching thus through the street, without 
singing, or saying, any prayer, till they came to the church, where, 
having placed the body on trestles, and taken off the cloth from the 
coffin (which is ordinarily made of fine walnut tree, handsomely 
worked and ornamented with iron bandages, chased in the manner of 
a buffet), the minister then ascended his pulpit, and every one being 
seated round about the coffin, which is placed in a kind of parade in 
the middle of the church, he read a portion of Holy Scripture con- 
cerning the resurrection of the dead, and afterwards sang some 
psalms, to which all the company answered. Aftt»r this he descended , 
having his bough in his hand like the rest of the congregation ; this 
he threw on the dead body when it was put into the grave, as did all 
the relations, extinguishing their flambeaux in the earth witii which 
the corpse was to be covered. This finished, every one retired to 
his home without further ceremony.' 

It now only remains to tell of those * records of mortality ' which 
have made the name of Minsterloy Church ^ well known to English 
antiquaries. Not that Minsterley is alone in the possession of * Vir- 
gins' Garlands,' as they are locally called. Acton Bumell has one, 
now (1884) kept at the vicarage, but which it is to be hoped will, 
when the intended restoration of the church is carried out, be replaced 
there in some suitable position. Slirawardine Church had several 

* Whinny Moor and the Brig o' Dread ? as in the old North-country Lyke- 
wake Dirge. . ' Of i*osemary, doubtless. 

8 * Minsterley, a mining village in the mountains, an old-wor'd sort of 
locality, having a 17th-century church with round-headed wiudows and oak 
fittings.' H. Syer-Cumino, F.S.A. Scot., in Joui^rufJ of the British Airhcco- 
logical Association^ Vol. XXXI. p. 190, 
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such in 1830 — 40, one of which was placed there, together with 
a pair of gloves, * in memory of a much-beloved young female of the 
village, who about half a century ago lost her life in crossing the 
river Severn.'^ Another garland was to be seen at Little Ness 
Chapel about 1825, and Hanwood Church possessed another up to 
1856. (All these are in the neighbourhood of Shrewsbury.) Another 
still remains in the church of Astley Abbots, near Bridgnorth, where 
till 1873 it was hung from the sounding-board of the pupil, but 
when in that year the pulpit — a mutilated Jacobsean structure — was 
restored to its original octagonal shape and removed from the south 
to the north side of the church, the garland was removed also, and 
it now hangs ' on the extreme oak buttress-beam in the north-east 
comer of the church.' It is made of two wire hoops placed trans- 
versely, covered with many -coloured ribbons, and adorned with four 
little wooden tablets or shields ; two of which are heart-shaped, and 
bear the letters ' H. P.,' and the other two are shields of a late and 
debased form, inscribed 'May 10,' and * 1707,' respectively. Inside 
the garland hangs a large pair of white kid gloves stitched together 
— * certainly a man's size, and modem-looking ' — and with them a 
stiip of parchment, evidently cut from some old document, on which 
in the handwriting of the He v. John Wing, late incumbent of the 
parish, are on one side the following words : — * This garland was 
placed in this church in memory of Hannah Phillips who died on 
the eve of her marriage at Astley Abbots. 1860. This memorandum 
was made in the above date.' On the other side is written, * Elder 
sister of Mrs. Catherine Phillips of the same place.' From the 
appearance of the gloves and garland, it is conjectured that the 
former were renewed and the woodwork of the latter repainted when 
* this memorandum was made.' ^ 

* C. HuLBERT, History and Description qf the County of Salop (1838), p. 131. 
See also ante, p. 6. 

' The parish register records the burial of * Hanna daughter of Mr. Richard 
Philips and Sarah his wife/ un the 12th May, 1707. I owe these particulars to 
the courtesy of the present incumbent of Astley Abbots, the Rev. J. C. B. W. 
Warwick, who, on the 2d September, 1884, made a careful examination both of the 
garland and the registers for the purposes of the present work. ' Mrs. Catherine 
Phfllips, by will, 1816, gave to the incumbent and churchwardens of Astley 
Abbots the sum of £300 stockj in three per cent, consols, in trust, to pay out of 
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But at MinBterley theie are no less than seven of these gadands^ 
which I cannot describe Letter than by quoting the account given 
by Mr. Syer-Cuming in 1875. * Projecting from the upper part of 
the interior north and south walls of this church are several short 
iron rods with heart-shaped escutcheons at their ends, four of 
which are severaUy inscribed E. W. 1736,i M. M. 1736, F. J. 1734, 
M. J, 1751, To these iron brackets the garlands or ciowns were 
originally attached, but seven of them now depend against the 
gallery walls. Each measures a full foot iu height, and is thus 
constructed. The lower part consists of a hoop of thin wood 
about 9^ inches diameter, to which are secured two arches of the 
same material, intersecting each other at top, and steadied by a 
second hoop placed mid-height. This wooden framework is covered 
with linen, and on it are sewed lilies and roses of two sizes, made of 
pink and white paper, Erom the lower circle descend short paper 
streamers, principally blue and white ; but in one instance there is 
the addition of strips of red cloth. Within these crowns are hung 
three pairs of gloves cut out of white paper.' ^ 

The garland at Acton Burnell is of much simpler construction 
than these, and I should think of more modern date. It is a simple 
hoop crowned by two intersecting wooden arches, covered with 
narrow strips of white paper and black ribbon, and adorned with 
black rosettes. These garlands were formerly laid on the coffin of 
the deceased maiden before the burial, borne by her companions 
before her corpse to the grave, and finally hung over her seat in 
church to *keep her memory green.' It should be noted that 
Minsterley tradition says that they are the memorials of betrothed 
maidens, who died constant to their affianced lovers* 

' Lay a garland on my heai'se 

Of the dismal yew ; 
Maidens, willow branches bear, 

Say, I died tnie.* 

the yearly dividends the sum of 208. among twenty poor widows on St. Thomas's 
Day, and the remainder to some proper person for teaching poor children to read 
and write, and for bringing them to church eveiy Sunday in an orderly manner.' 
Baoshaw's Shropshire Gazetteer, 1851, p. 614. 

1 Elizabeth, daughter of Edward and Mary Woodhouse, bom 1715, died 17^$ 

' Mr. Syer-Cuming gives a wood-cut of one of these. 
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It was a wide-spread custom, of which traces are to be found iii 
many English villages, and which it is said is still kept up at Abbott's 
Ann in Hampshire.^ ITor was it confined to England. ' The walls 
of the country churches in Livonia and Courland still display multi- 
tudes of garlands and votive chaplets of flowers, evergreens, and 
aromatic herbs, which, after having been carried to the grave on the 
coffins of the deceased, have been nailed up there by the parents, 
relatives, or lovers of maidens who have died in the parish.' ^ 

One could not wonder to find in any country that the maiden 
reft away in the flower of her youth ( — * the pity of it — the pity 
of it ! ' — ) should thns be * allowed her virgin crants,' and that the 
garland which might not serve as her bridal wreath should be borne 
before her to the tomb. Indeed, there must be few, who have seen 
the grave close over one thus untimely snatched away, who will not 
regret vnih. me that so innocent aud touching a custom should have 
been suffered to become so utterly forgotten. 

1 See for details Chambers, Book of Days, Vol. I. p. 271 ; Brakd, 
ATUiquities, YoL II. pp. 177, 220 ; and Syer-Cumino as before. Also (as I 
am informed) Llewellyn Jewitt, in the Reliquary, Vol. I. p. 5. 

'* Jamieson, Illustrations of Northern Antiguities, p. 855 ; ' Bridal Coronets 
and Virgin Garlands.' 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS 

CONCSRNING DATS AND SEASONS. 

'* Old fashions please me hest/'—Tamijig of the Shrew, Act Ilf. Sc. I 
" Olde cnstomes, that goode be, let no man despise.'* 

TussEB, Works, p. 225 (e. d. s.). 




I. THE NEW YEAR, SHROVETIDE, MIDLENT. 

" And the new sun rose, bringing the New Year." 

Tennyson, Morte d^ Arthur, 

jTEIAT *a good beginning makes a good ending,' and that 
meeting with a woman is an omen of misfortune, are 
two such fundamental principles of our folk-lore, that 
it almost follows of course that if a woman he the first comer to a 
house on New Year's Day it is a very bad omen for the coming 
year. In the Stretton Valley you may hear that it is unlucky if a 
woman comes to a house before noon on that day at all, no matter 
liow many men may have preceded her.^ And in the north-west of 
the county they say (naturally enough, considering other sayings), 
that it is imlucky to meet a woman on first going out on that day. A 
dark-haired man is generally approved as the most lucky first visitor.* 

* For example : * It is very bad luck for a female to go to any house on 
New Year's Day in the morning. There is hardly a person in our parish, I 
daresay, who would like to see a female go to their houses on that day.' 
Smethcote, 1873. 

2 But a Lilleshall girl (1872) said that a Zi^^-haired man was the luck> 
bringer. I fancy she may have been confused by the gipsy * fortunes,* etc., in 
which the * light man ' is always the successful lover. But sec Chambers, 
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' It's not lucky for a woman, or a red-haired man, to come in your 
house first on New Year's Day ; there'll be a death in it afore the 
year's out,' says Mr. Munby's Shropshire servant, with her usual preci- 
sion and directness. Much more peculiar consequences, however, some- 
times happen. * When we lived at Ellerdine Heath, three milos from 
High Ercall,' said a young woman, in 1879, ' my mother once went 
up to Mrs. Williams's on a Xew Year's Day. (It was a farm near our 
house ; they used to keep a few cows, and that.) She never thought 
anythiuk at it, but Mrs. Williams didn't like it at all, because she 
said there 'adn't bin a man to the 'ouse, not that momin'. And 
a little while after, one of the cows calved, and the calf had three 
eyes and three ears and two mouths : and I believe Mrs. Williams 
thought that loas it, that it was through my mother coming to the 
house the first. It lived a wik or a fortnit, an' a many people come 
to see it, from Wellin'ton an' all round about.* 

This superstition is very general, and maintains its ground very 
strongly. An old woman in the Stretton Valley was accustomed to 
go to the village post office every Sunday morning (on which day 
there was no postal delivery), to fetch the letters for some of the 
families living near. The first of January 1882 was a Sunday; so 
tlie postmaster warned old Mary beforehand not to come for the 
letters, and undertook to bring them to her himself instead, no doubt 
thinking to do her a good turn thereby, as well as to save himself 
from an ill one I The next year, 1883, New Year's Day of course 
fell on Monday — ^the day when, in the same parish, it is customary 
for the weekly payments to the Clothing Club to be made. The 
members of the club considerately asked ' whether the club-money 
would be taken ' on that particular Monday, as they thought * Mrs. L. 
wouldn't like sich a lot o* women comin' about the house on a New 
Year's Day.' About Clun, if a woman were to call at a house on New 
Year's Day, without having first ascertained that some man had been 
there before her, she would be thought to have a spite against the 
inhabitants which she wished to gratify by this means. Old-fashioned 
folk often provide against such a mischance by engaging some 

Book of Days (ed. 1881), p. 29. Light (especially red) hair is connected with 
the Lightning-gods.— Kelly, Indo-European TraditUmt p. 297. 
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friendly man or boy to pay them an early visit.^ Old John Thomas 
remembers how, when a boy, he was thus employed to visit two old 
ladies at Bishop's Castle every New Year's morning. And in North 
Shropshire I hear of an old nurse and privileged family friend, who 
was in the regular habit of trotting herself to the parish clerk to get 
him to perform this good office for the household of which she 
was a member.* My thrifty Shropshire landlady at Llandudno 
informed me that she always kept the postman's Christmas-box 
till the New Year, when she took him into the house, in at one 
door and out at the other, and bestowed on him the money and a 
comforting hot potion besides. She was from the Ludlow neigh- 
bourhood. 

About Clun, old-fashioned families sit up till midnight, and then 
let a man come in at the back door and out at the front, to * bring 
in the New Year,' wishing a happy one to all the inmates. ^ The first 
who comes in is rewarded with a silver coin, a mince-pie, and some 
mulled elderberry wine ; the next comer gets a copper coin, and the 
others have mulled beer and so forth* * This was always done at 
home,* writes the young daughter of a small farmer in 1878. It 
seems that parties of young men are in the habit of going about on 
purpose to offer their good wishes in this way This is the case also 
at Eccleshall (Staffordshire), where dwellers in the town are liable to 
be aroused from sleep by lads desirous of letting the New Year 

^ The following is an extract from a letter dated from the writer's residence 
in the Western Postal District of London, 4th Sept. 1883. ' As to the questioa 
whether I think it unlucky for a woman to let the New Year in. My wift does^ 
and as we are one, I suppose / do ! At -any rate, for thirty years nearly she has 
arranged that it shall not occur, by beforehand telling some male of the family 
to be sure and bid us a happy New Year first. If we sit up to twelve o'clock, 
the man is sent out of the house, and with due formality and after Tapping, 
admitted. If we go to bed, he comes to our bedroom-door, and goes through 
the same operation.' The traditions of this family come partly from Shrop* 
shire and partly from Montgomeryshire. 

^ ' Old Nurse Rogers was a genuine Shropshire woman, and a regular old- 
fashioned servant. She lived with my mother for many years, and died at a 
very advanced age. She was simply crammed with superstitions and folk« 
lore.'— R. G. 1880. 

' Another old-fashioned family, at Shi'ewsbury, are equally careful that th« 
first-comer should enter at ^he front and go out at the back. 
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in.' Edgraond boys go iii parties round the village and neighbour- 
hood on New Year's Day (or used to do so), with the cry, shrilly 
recited on two notes, like the first half of a Gregorian chant, * Please 
to let the New Year in ! please to let the New Year in ! * Sometimes 
they only shouted, * We wish yon a merry Christmas and a happy 
New Year ! * but in any case they expected coppers. At Burford, 
Church Stretton, and Worthen, the boys sing — 

* I wish you a merry Christmas, a happy New Year, 
A pocket fall of money, and a cellar full of beer ; 
A good fat pig to last you all the year. 

Please to give me a New Year's gift.* 

At Ford, in the upper valley of the Severn, their rhyme runs — • 

' God bless the master of this house^ 

And the good missis too, 
And all the little children 

That about the table go. 
I wish you a merry Chiistmas, 

And a happy New Year ; 
A good fat pig in the larder 

To last you all the year.' 

An old man, who upwards of forty years ago was in the habit 
of coming to let the New Year into a farmhouse at Longnor, always 
entered without knocking or speaking, and silently stirred the fire 
before he offered any greeting to the family.^ This proceeding — 
very suggestive of Midwinter lire-worship — is the only trace which I 
have anywhere met with, of any ceremony observed in bringing the 
New Year in, though the custom under one name or another, (* First 
Foot ' or * Lucky Bird,') is observed throughout the northern counties 
of England, in Scotland, and also in Pembrokeshire.^ 

It is very curious that while the beginning of the year was 
legally reckoned from the 25th March, like the ancient Jewish year, 
until the adoption of the Gregorian Calendar in 1752,^ yet from 
very early times it has been popularly reckoned in England to begin 
on the first of January, according to the Julian Calendar, The very 

> Compare the maid-servants' idea, that to ensure good-lunk in a new place, 
the first thing to be done is to light or to poke a fire. Ante^ p. 274. 

' Henderson, Folk-Lore of the NorUi^em Counties, p. 265 ; Napier, Folk' 
Lore of the West of Scotland ; Wirt Sires, British Ooblins, p. 255. 

• Chamberh^ Book of Days (eJ, 1881), p. 19. 
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early introduction of the Roman nse is shown by the prohibitions 
* and denouncements to be found in Penitentials and Acts of Synods 
from the first introduction of Christianity, of magic rites, such as 
prying into the future on the first of January, or beginning new 
undertakings then, to ensure good luck for the year.^ And the 
customs which are, or have been, observed at many of our spring 
festivals, point to some ancient reckoning of the new year from the 
month of May. But of this more hereafter. At present we must 
turn to the feasts with which it has been customary to enliven the 
dreary time of Lent, 

Shrove Tuesday still retains some traces of the Carnival 
gaieties. In some of our old parish churches — e, g. at Shrewsbury, 
Newport, and Edgmond — the Pancake Bell is still rung on the 
morning of Shrove Tuesday; the ancient call to come for 'shrift ' before 
the great fast, being now supposed to be only a warning to prepare 
the batter for the customary dinner of pancakes.^ * Pancake Day,' 
or * Goodies' Tuesday,* as it is variously termed,^ was the recognized 
'prentices' holiday, and the sound of the bell is the signal for them 
to leave their work. An old inhabitant of Newport says that 
within his memory no apprentice would even finish the * job* he 
was busy upon at the time. No matter how important it might be, 
all work was thrown down at the first stroke of the belL 

' Pancake Day is a very happy day ! 
If you don't give us a holiday, we'll all run away ! * 

was the saying of the national school-children at Edgmond, to 

* Compare Bright, Early Church History^ eh. ii. ; also T. Wright, Essays 
on tite Middle Ages, Vol. I. p. 243. 

' At St. Chad's, Shrewsbury, a bell is rung for a quarter of an hour after 
noon on Shrove Tuesday. The custom was in use * before the fall * in Old St, 
Chad's (the predecessor of the present church), which fell ^own in 1788. It 
is also kept up at St. Mary's and the Abbey Churches, where it is rung before, 
not after, noon ; but it was discontinued many years ago (though within living 
memoiy), at St. Alkmund's and St. Julian's, because the churchwardens refused 
jmyinent. (Sue Shreds and Patches, Vol. II. pp. 30, 32, 84, 36.) At Edgmond 
the bell is still rung yearly at eleven a.m. The Newport custom is, at eleven 
o'clock to ring the fiist and seventh bells ; which is called, from the sound, the 
* pin-pan.' In all these easels, the custom was carried out this year (1884). 

' See Shropshire Word- Book, s. v. ; cf. also ibid., p. 208, s. v. Hite. 
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Avhom the half -hoi icLay was yearly granted up to 1876, when it was 
changed to Ash Wednesday ! ^ 

At J^orton in Hales, any man or boy found at work after noon on 
Shrove Tuesday was liable to be seized and forcibly dragged to the 
* Bradliiig Stone,* a huge boulder weighing about two tons, which 
stood under a wide-spreading tree on the village green. There his 
idler neighbours proceeded to *bradle' him, i. e, to roll him on the 
stone and soundly belabour him the while, as opportunity offered. 
The stone was, some twenty years since, under the direction of the 
present Eector,^ raised upon three lesser boulders by way of pedestals, 
and in this position it may still be seen among the shrubberies 
which at the same time were planted upon the old village green; 
but the old folks who remembered the *,bradling ' are gone.^ 

The holiday thus strictly enforced was spent — the pancakes 
having first been duly tossed and devoured — in active out-door 
games. Football was popular, but at Newport the game of the 
season was * dog-stick,' or * trib and nur/ otherwise called * knurr 
and spell ; ' a kind of trap-ball, from which Shrove Tuesday itself 
was often called Dogstick Day. But in some towns sports peculiar 
to the day prevailed, the most remarkable of which was the Rope- 
Pulling at Ludlow, a grand * tug-of-war ' between the inhabitants 
of Broad Street and Corve Street wards, with a rope three inches 
thick and thirty-six yards long, with a large knob at each end. The 
following lively description of the scene was given in 1884 by a 
frequent spectator. * Lawyers and their clerks, tradesmen, gentle- 
men, and even parsons were there to give a push if not a pull, and a 
queer-looking set they were when it was all over — all rags and 
tatters. The shops were shut at four o'clock, when the rope, which 
was bought by the Coi-poration, was given out of the Market Hall 
window by the Mayor. One man stood on another's shoulders, and 
old Mrs. Husk, the chimney-sweep's wife, on his shoulders — these 

> For notices of these customs see Hone, Year Book, pp. 148-150, and 
Brand, Antiquities, Vol. I. pp. 48-50. 

' The Rev. F. Silver, who died very suddenly, 28th August, 1884, after 
this sheet was in type. 

' Mr. Hulbert, however, (History and Description of the County of Salop, 
p. 139,) speaks as if the custom were still in vogue in his time — 1838, ' 
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represented the Red Knob. Three others mounted in the same way 
represented the Bhie Knob, It was good fun to see the Mayor 
putting it down from the window. Just when the old woman 
thought she had got it, he would draw it back, and very often the 
old dame would come head-first down to the ground. When they 
got the rope, if the struggle was carried down Mill Street, the Ked 
Knob had won, and they dipped the knobs in the river Teme in 
token of victory. If the contest was carried into the Bull King, 
the Blue Knob was the victor. After the rope was won, it was 
taken back to the Market Hall and given out again, and if the same 
side won again, the contest was ended ; but if the opposite side 
conquered, then it was given out and pulled once more, and which- 
ever side won remained the victors. Then the rope was sold, the 
money got for it was spent in beer, and fighting and quarrelling 
commenced.* 

These disorderly scenes, and the dangerous accidents which often 
happened during the pulling of the rope, caused it to be discontinued 
in 1851. The Handbook to Ludlow (where it is stated that the 
rope had to be pulled to a prescribed distance outside the town) has 
much to say of the dangers of the flooded river and the struggling 
throng. * The writer of this article well remembers in the year 
1826, being dragged into the crowd and remaining fully ten minutes 
borne on the shoulders of others, his feet never touching the ground ; 
and when reaching King Street, the rope getting round his middle, 
to escape being cut through, he slipped it over his head, and fell, 
when hundreds trampled over him, and there was no chance of 
rescue until the bulk of the rabble had passed, when he was removed 
as one dead into a neighbouring shop.' ^ 

A guess (for it is no more) lias been made, that this annual game 
commemorates the siege of Ludlow by Henry VI., when the towns- 
folk were divided between the White and the Eed Eose parties, and 
much bloodshed took place within the town itself. One of the 
Bailiffs headed the Eed Eose faction, and lost his life in attempting 

* J. Evans, Handbook to Ludlow (Ludlow, 1869), p. 112. See also Brand, 
AiUiqmtieSt Vol. I. p. 50, where an account of the ceremony as it took place in 
1846 is quoted from a contemporary newspaper. 
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to open Dinham Gate to the King.^ Bufc that the custom should be 
considered as really a Carnival game is clear, from the fact that 
Ludlow is not the only town where it was practised. It has long 
been observed at Presteign (Radnorshire), where it is alleged to 
have been instituted for the purpose of freeing the town from certain 
tolls. The rope is pulled by two parties representing the upper and 
lower portions of the town, to two points, at the west wall, and in 
Broad Street, where the river Lugg is reached. The custom was 
carried out at Presteign on Shrove Tuesday, 1884, and is said to be 
in use at Pontefract.^ 

It further reappears in an unexpected quarter. * In Burmah 
the inhabitants still have a custom of pulling a rope to produce rain. 
A rain-party and a drought-party tug against each other, the rain- 
party being allowed the victory, which in the popular notion is 
generally followed by rain.'^ In this connection, we cannot but 
observe the important part played by the rivers in our English 
rope-pullings. 

At all events, these local Carnival sports — half game, half cero- 
mony — performed as they were only once a year — must once have 
had a meaning and a purpose in some distant by-gone age. 
Another such custom is that of Clipping the Church at Wellington 
and EUesmere. In the latter town it was preceded by the game of 
Crewduck ; to play which, a number of boys must form a line hand- 
in-hand across the street. The two nearest one end of the row hold 
up their hands, and all the others, hand-in-hand, ' duck * and pass 
under. Then the two at the opposite end hold up hands, and the 
rest pass under, and so on by turns.^ The shoiits and hurrahs of 

» Wright (father of Thos. Wright, F.S.A.), History and Antiquities of 
LudhWy 1822. 

* Shropshire Gttardian, March Ist, 1884. 

' Folk'Lore Journal, Vol. I. p. 214. In the Rhineland, the celebration of 
spring takes the form of a dramatic contest between representatives of Summer 
and Winter, on Midlent Sunday. Deutsche Mythologie, 741. 

^ * I got my information,' says the lady to whom we are indebted for this 
part of tibe story, ' from one *' Billy Bickerton," a renowned native of Ellesmere, 
now the Stoorport " timekeeper," eUias clockmaker. His account ends with the 
words : " They finish up the evening with tales of ghosts and hobgoblins till 
they feel afraid of going home ! *' ' 

»K. II. Y 
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tlie boys collected others from all parts of the town. They went up 
to the 'Green Mount,' the site of the old castle, thence to the 
church, and, hand-in-hand, formed a circle round it Then they 
proceeded to the market-hall, which they * clipped ' in like manner. 
Young men and women, even, did not disdain to take part in this 
pastime, which, at Ellesmere, fell out of use somewhere between the 
years 1815 and 1820. At Wellington, however, it lasted to a much 
later date, and is remembered by very many. In the words of 
•Hesba Stretton' (18th October, 1879): 'There was a very odd 
custom at "Wellington when I was a child. All the boys in the 
parL)h provided themselves with tin trumpets some days before 
Lent, and went about the streets making hideous noises with them. 
On Shrove Tuesday they collected in a band, and, every one blowing 
his trumpet, paraded the streets, and went to " clip " the church. 
If there were not enough to encircle it with their clasped hands, 
they ran about the town till they had found more persons willing to 
help. If you wish to enquire about this odd custom, now qnite 
extinct, there is an old man, once the national schoolmaster, who 
could tell you all about it and perhaps help you with other things. 
He is a curious character, an astrologist, who still takes and believes 
in horoscopes.' 

Another native of Wellington writes (25th March, 1884) : * Thirty 
years ago on Shrove Tuesday the boys and girls of the National 
Schools at Wellington were taken to " clip " the church, taking each 
others' hands. When the circle was complete, the boys blew a dis- 
cordant blast upon tin horns which they carried suspended round 
their necks by a string. I once saw the late Vicar of the parish 
present at the ceremony. I saw this ceremony at least half-a-dozen 
times between 1848 and 1854, and the schoolmaster who led the 
children in forming the chain is still living.' 

* Clipping the churches ' was, eighty or a hundred years ago, 
performed by the charity children of Birmingham every Easter 
Monday.^ Iii 1867, it was introduced at the school-feast held 
annually on * Wake Monday ' at Edgmond, when the children stand- 

* Hone, Every Day Booh, Vol. I. p. 431. 
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ing hand-in-hand round the church sing the hymn, *We love the 
place, God ! ' 

But the most complete account of the ceremony comes to us from 
Wiltshire, communicated by a native of Bradford-on-Avon to Shreds 
and PatcheSy 5th March, 1884. * When I was a schoolboy,' he s«^ys, 
' as soon as the pancake-bell rang at eleven o'clock a.m., we had 
holiday for the remainder of the day, and when the factories closed 
for the night at dusk, the boys and girls of the town of Bradford- 
on-Avon — my birthplace — would run through the streets in long 
strings playing ** thread the needle," ^ and whooping and hollering 
\8ic\ their best as they ran, and so collecting all they could together, 
by 7 or 8 o'clock, when they would adjourn to the churchyard, 
where the old Sexton had opened the churchyard-gates for them ; 
the children would then join hands in a long line until they en- 
compassed the church; they then, with hands still joined, would 
walk round the church three times. And when dismissed by the 
old Sexton would return to their homes much pleased that they 
" Clipped the Church," and shouting as they went — 

* ** Shrove Tuesday, Shrove Tuesday, [poor] Jack went to plow. 
His mother made pancakes, she scarcely knew how ; 
She tossed them, she turned them, she made them so black 
With soot from the chimney that poisoned poor Jack." ' 

A rhyme which, with some slight variations — (" She pid so much 
pepper^ she poisoned poor Jack,") — is current around Pulverbatch 
in Shropshire. 

Half-way through Lent the fast is interrupted by the kindly home- 
festival of ' Mothering Sunday.' Whether this was suggested by 
the occurrence of the history of the Feeding of the Five Thousand, 
and the mention of ' Jerusalem which is above, which is the mother 
of us all,' in the Church services for the day, or whether the Epistle 
and Gospel were chosen to suit the customs of the season, who shall 
say % ^ But in very recent days, old-fashioned families might still . 

^ Compare ante, p. 197. 

* I speak under correction, but it appears to me that there is no good ground 

for the statement sometimes made, that it was formerly customary to visit the 

mother church of the parish or diocese on this day. At least, the writers who 

assert this cite no good contemporary evidence for the existence of such a 

practice. 

y 2 
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be met with here and there, who observed the ' pious ' custom of 
visiting their mother on Mothering Sunday. I could name one old 
lady in South Staffordshire, whose four sons yearly dined with her 
on that day up to within the last fifteen years, one of them making 
a railway journey of some length in order to do so : and I am told 
of a large family at Aston Botterel, under the Brown Glee Hill, who 
kept up the same custom even more recently. Around Ludlow it 
appears to be generally observed in the humbler ranks of life. 
The Shretosbury Journal of March 26th, 1879, says that * Sunday 
last being Mid-lent, or what is generally called in some parts of 
Shropshire "Mothering Sunday," ... a considerable number of 
lads and lasses observed the feast in Ludlow and its neighbourhood. 
A good sprinkling of young people came into the town, notwith- 
standing the biting north-east wind which was blowing during the 
whole day.' It is further added, that the butchers' shops at the 
end of the preceding week were stocked with an unusually large 
supply of veal, in preparation for the * veal and rice-pudding, the 
fatnily dish always placed before the young folk according to tradition 
on Mothering Sunday.' 

Whether from a reminiscence of the fatted calf killed to welcome 
the returning prodigal, or simply from the fact that veal is the meat 
specially in season at the time of year, a roasted loin of veal is the 
favourite j?2cce de resistance for the Mothering Sunday dinner of 
'bettermost' families, wherever the festival is observed; and at 
Pulverbatch it was customarily supplemented by a dish of custard 
and ' the last of the^mincemeat ' — which some people carefully keep 
till Easter Day. At Stottesden in South Shropshire, in the early 
years of the present century, the Mothering Sunday supper consisted 
of 'fraisea' — thick pancakes, more solid than those of Shrove 
Tuesday, eaten with sweet sauce. ^ 

The very name of Mothering Sunday seems to have vanished 
from the popular mind in l^orth Shropshire. In the South it is 
stiU retained, in places where the custom which gave rise to it is no 
longer generally observed. The famous ' Shrewsbury Simnels ' have 

^ See Fraiiei in Shropshire n^ortUBookf 
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no doubt helped to keep it alive. These cakes are still made and 

displayed for sale by the confectioners of Shrewsbury every year, in 

preparation for the family feast of Midlent, and are eaten by many 

who do not heed the pious habit of * mothering ' which they were 

intended to celebrate.^ They are very rich plum-cakes, encased in a 

crust of flour-and-water, coloured with saffron. They are made 

round, and rather flat, with a curiously-scalloped upper edge,^ and 

are first boiled for several hours, and then brushed over with egg, and 

baked. Simnels are made in other towns besides Shrewsbury — 

notably, Bury in Lancashire,^ but the curious saffron crust and the 

singular manner of preparing the cake seem to be peculiar to our 

county. * That simnels possess a high antiquity is beyond all 

doubt,' says Miss Jackson ; ^ * that they were of widespread use is 

equally so — frequent mention of them being made by early writers ; 

for instance, we find in The Lay of Havelok the Dane [11. 778-780], 

written about a.d. 1 280 : 

' '* For horn he brouthe fele sithe 
Wastels, simenels with the horn, 
Hise pokes fulle of mele an korn." ' 

- 1 — ■ I 

* "You must not think," wrote "Father Lowder" to his mother in 1856, 
''because you did not hear from me on Saturday last, that I had forgotten 
Mothering Sunday, but the truth was I was so busy preparing for the meetings 
.... that I had not time to get the cake, so 1 thought it had better be kept 
till the Octave, and sent it to-day. I trust you have received it ere this, and 
will believe that it is not a mere form, but a remembrance of the love and duty 
which one who wishes he were a more loving and dutiful son desires to offer to 
you. 1 trust the present may prove as sweet as the pleasure of sending it." On 
which his biographer notes, " There is a Devonshire custom that absent children 
should on this Sunday send a cake to their mother, a custom which Charles 
Lowder seems always to have observed." Charles Lowder: a Biog^'ajihy, 6th 
ed. 1882, p. 77. 

' — ' * Shrewsbury may claim for its simnels a very old type of form. In a 
"Pictorial Vocabulary" of the fifteenth century, under the head of Nomina 
Esacarum, occurs : " Hie Artocoptis, Anglice, a symnelle ; " illustrated in the 
margin by a representation which might very well pass for that of a Shrewsbury 
simnel of this day, as well in ornamentation as in shape, the upper cu'cum- 
ference being " scalloped " at the edge in precisely the same way. See Wright's 
Early Vocabularies, Vol. I. p. 266.' — Gborqina F. Jackson, in Salopian 
Shreds and Palches, October 24th, 1877. 

' See Habland and Wilkinson, Lancashire Folk-Lore^ pp. 223, 224. 
< Hragot ale ' is the Lancashire accompaniment of the ' simlins.' 
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Gaessing etymologists have suggested that sinmels were so called 
because they may have been invented by the baker who was father 
to Lambert Simnel. but this worthy, like the ' Bodkin Johnnies ' and 
' Young Chips' of the present day, obviously obtained his name as a 
cognomen alluding to the family trade, for the word simnel {simtnellus 
or »hnenellti8 in mediaeval Latin) seems to have been common in the 
middle ages. It is now known to be really derived from simila, or 
fine flour, and to have been originally applied to fine wheaten loaves.^ 
The legendary 'folk-etymology' of the name is well told in the 
Booh of Days (p. 336, ed. 1881). 

' Long ago there lived an honest old couple, boasting the names 
of Simon and Nelly, but their surnames are not known. It was 
their custom at Easter [Query 1] to gather their children about them, 
and thus meet together once a year under the old homestead. 
The fasting season of Lent was just ending, but they had still left 
some of the unleavened dough which from time to time had been 
converted into dough during the forty days. Nelly was a careful 
woman, and it grieved her to waste anything, so she suggested that 
they should use the remains of the Lenten dough for the basis of 
a cake to regale the assembled family. Simon readily agreed to the 
proposal, and further reminded his partner that there were still some 
remains of their Christmas plum pudding hoarded up in the cup- 
board, and that this might form the interior, and be an agreeable 
surprise to the young people when they had made their way through 
the less tasty crust. So far all things went on harmoniously ; but 
when the cake was made, a subject of violent discord arose. Sim 
insisted that it should be boiled, while Nell no less obstinately con- 
tended that it should be baked. The dispute ran from words to 
blows, for Nell, not choosing to let her province in the household be 
interfered with, jumped up and threw the stool she was sitting on at 
Sim, who, on his part, seized the besom and applied it with right 
good will to the head and shoulders of his spouse. She now seized 
the broom, and the battle became so warm that it might have had a 
very serious result, had not Nell proposed as a compromise that the 

* See Shropshire Word-Book for further illustrations. 
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cake should be boiled first and afterwards baked. This Sim agreed to, 
for he had no wish for further acquaintance with the heavy end of 
the broom. Accordingly the big pot was set on the fire, and the 
stool broken up and thrown on to boil it, while the besom and 
broom furnished fuel for the oven. Some eggs which had been 
broken in the scufEe were used to coat the outside of the pudding 
when boiled, which gave it the shining gloss it possesses as a cake. 
This new and remarkable production in the art of confectionery 
became known by the name of the cake of Simon and Nelly ; but 
soon only the first half of each name alone was preserved and joined 
together, and it has ever since been known as the cake of Sim-Nel, 
or Simnel.' 

This elaborate story has been quoted and circulated on the 
confectionera' handbills in Shrewsbury (I have one before me as I 
write), so that probably very few Salopians could now tell it from a 
traditional source, though there can be no doubt that it is in the 
main a genuine folk-tale, and not mere base coin from the mint of 
some modern wit. It is briefly told in Hulbert's History and 
Description of Salop, 1838 (p. xxx), where also occurs the following 
passage, which I place here, though it seems to refer to a custom 
practised on Easter Monday. 

* As in some of our neighbouring counties there exists a cruel 
custom of throwing sticks at a live cock on Easter Monday, so in 
Shropshire the juvenile portion among the middle classes have a 
practice of throwing at a simnel placed on a short pole or stick fixed 
in the earth, on which the cake is balanced. The amusement is, to 
throw from a certain distance a ball, an apple, or a stick, and those 
who succeed in striking off the simnel are entitled to a bite.' This 
seems to connect itself with the Easter customs of playing ball, 
throwing eggs, and so forth, of which we shall have more to say in 
the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS 

CONCEBNING DAYS AND SEASONS. 



II. PASSION-TIDE AND EASTER. 

** I got me flowers to straw Thy way ; 
I got me boughs off many a tree : 
But Thou wast up by break of day, 
And brought'st Thy sweets along with Thee. 

'* The Sunne arising in the East, 
Though he give light, and th* East perfume ; 
If they should offer to contest 
With Thy arising, they presume. 

" Can there be any day but this, 
Though many sunnes to shine endeavour ? 
We count three hundred, but we misse : 
There is but One, and that one ever." 

Georqe Herbert, Easter. 

HE Roman Calendar, as we all know well, begins the year 
on the first of January, a practice which it has gradually 
impressed on all the civilized world. Other nations almost 
without exception reckoned the New Year from some date in the 
spring, varying, probably, in a great measure according to climate. 
The Jews reckoned from the 25th of March, and the English Law 
followed their example up to 1752, though the Roman custom pre- 
vailed in non-legal matters long before. A reminiscence of the 
earlier fashion exists in the computation of the Budget from the 5th 
of April — Old Lady Day.^ The pagan nations of Northern Europe 
seem to have celebrated the New Year at various dates in March or 
May — the sowing-month and the springing- month — and traces of 

* Chambers, Book of Daysj pp. 4, 19. 
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these feasts are strongly-marked in popular observances even to the 
present day.^ I need not stay to show that the New Year, whenever 
it was observed, has everywhere been a time of feasting and rejoicing, 
of auguries and omens, of magical or religious ceremonies, and of gifts 
intended to bring good fortune — the veritable origin of our New Year's 
gifts of to-day ! Nor is it much less well-known what was the attitude 
of the Church towards these pagan rites, and indeed to pagan feasts 
and ceremonies as a whole. It was as far as possible a conservative 
attitude. She did not abolish, but adapted and consecrated. 

St. Boniface and St. Martin hewed down sacred trees and 
destroyed hill-altars; St. Augustine and St. Chrysostom protested 
against customs savouring of paganism ; Bishops and Synods again 
and again denounced superstition and idolatry. But yet, for good or 
for evil, the main endeavour of the Church was whenever possible to 
turn the heathen customs to Christian uses; to give them a new 
meaning, rather than utterly to destroy them. * You cannot cut off 
everything at once from rough natures,' writes Gregory the Great to 
Augustine of Canterbury : ' He who would climb to a height must 
ascend step by step, he cannot jump the whole way.' So he desires 
that the heathen temples shall be consecrated to Christian worship, 
and that festivals in honour of the Saints shall be held around them 
in place of idol-feasts. When we remember that long before Moses 
instituted the Jewish system of sacrifices and Sabbaths, sacrifices were 
everywhere offered to false gods, and the Egyptians abstained from 
work on the seventh day for fear of ill-luck ; ^ and still more when 
we recollect that Jewish proselytes were baptized before the Divine 
appointment of Christian baptism, we cannot venture to blame Pope 
Gregory. But to this day we see the effect of the policy which he 
and other Fathers of the Church before and after him pursued, in 
the sometimes foolish, sometimes pleasing and poetical, customs con- 
nected with the Church Festivals, which have been adapted from the 
old pagan ceremonies for Chnstian use.^ 

1 Grimm, Deutsche Mythologiej p. 789. 

' See R. PROGTOB, The Great Pyramid, 

• See Bright, Chapters of Marly Church History, pp. 70 — 73. Even 
George Herbert enunciatea the same doctrine. 'The Country Parson is a 
Lover of old Customs, if they be good and harmless ; and the rather, because 
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Palm Sunday is the first of these Festivals which calls for 
notioe. Popnlarly it seems to have been regarded as a sort of antici- 
patory Easter ; and the Triumphal Entry into Jerasalem (when the 
people 'cut down branches of the trees and strawed them in the 
way '), and the infinitely greater triumph of the Eesurrection itself, 
are both commemorated in the once (no doubt) common custom of 
strewing the graves of departed friends with sweet spring flowers. 
Albrighton Churchyard yearly presents a touching sight on Palm 
Sunday, when all the graves are decked with daffodils and other 
flowers gathered in the woods and meadows about Poscobel and 
Whiteladies.^ I learn from an eye-witness that the display in 1879 
was especially brilliant. 

* Seeking the Golden Arrow on Ponsert Hill ' must be a much 
older custom than this. * Ponsert ' or Pontesford Hill is a grand 
isolated height, in the parish of Pontesbury, whose rounded outlines 
of massy rock, rising abruptly from the surrounding valleys, have, 
like Arthur's Seat and the Rock of Gibraltar, a curious likeness to 
the form of a couching lion. At the top the hill divides into the 
two rival summits of Pontesford Hill proper, and Earl's Hill, each 
crowned by an entrenched camp of British origin. From either 
point the view is superb, looking westward up the valley of the Rea 
to the * castled steep ' of Montgomery in Wales, eastward and north- 
ward over the spires of Shrewsbury and the wide fertile plain of 
North Shropshire, dotted with little towns and villages, and broken 
here and there by low hills. To the south, nearer and finer hills — 
the craggy Stiperstones, the Longmynd, etc. — close in the view, and 
shut out the more distant parts of South Shropshire. Every year on 

country people are much addicted to them, so that to favour them therein is to 
win their hearts, and to oppose them therein is to deject them. If there be 
any ill in the custom that may be severed from the good, he pares the apple and 
gives them the clean to feed on.*-— ^ Priest to the Temple, ch. xxxv. 

^ 'The very ancient Welsh custom of placing flowers on the gi*aves and 
renovating them on what was called in Wales " Dydd Sadwm y blodan " — 
Saturday of the Flowers— [the eve of Palm Sunday] was particularly cherished 
by Mrs. Waddington, and to the Baroness Bunsen was an early memory of child- 
hood,' from being practised in Llano ver Churchyard.— A. J. C. Hare, Life 
and Letters of the Baroness Bunsen (1879), Vol. II. p. 392. Albrighton is on 
the eastern side of Shropshire, quite removed from Wales. 
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Palm Sunday crowds of people were wont to ascend Pontesford Hill 
*to look for the Golden Arrow/ and within the memory of the 
older people of the district a regular * wake ' or merry-making was 
caiTied on there, with games and dancing and drinking. Even as 
late as the year 185t5, or thereabouts, whole families, old and young 
together, were in the habit of ascending the hill on Palm Sunday as 
a matter of course, and even now a good many young people make 
this yearly pilgrimage : but of late years the practice has been con- 
fined to the wilder spirits of the neighbourhood, and has been little 

countenanced by the more respectable sort. Mrs. E of Castle 

Pulverbatch tells me (September 12th, 1884) that she never allowed 
her daughters to join in it, but that two of her sons did so on Palm 
Sunday last past. When she first came to live in the neighbourhood 
in 1846, it was a great annual picnic. Every household was occupied 
beforehand in baking cakes and packing up kettles and crockery in 
preparation for ' going palming,' as it was called. It was said that 
there was a sort of emulation to be the first to gather a * palm ' or spray 
from the ancient * haunted yew-tree,' the only one of its kind which 
grows upon the hill, for the lucky gatherer of the first palm would *come 
in no misfortune like other folk * throughout the coming year, what- 
ever he might do or wherever he might go, provided he kept his palm 
safely.i The next proceeding was to race down the hill to the Lyde 
Hole,^ where a little brooklet which winds down a lovely narrow 
glen on the eastern side of the hill, suddenly turns and falls into a 
basin-like hollow at the foot of steep Walls of rock, forming a deep 
circular pool, of which * folk usen to say as there was no bottom to 
it, but now they washen the ship [= sheep] there.' Whoever could 
run at full speed from the top of the hill down the steep sides of the 
Hole (a physical impossibility, or nearly so), and dip the fourth 
finger of his right [left*?] hand into the water, would be certain 

^ The Romanists frequently use sprays of yew, box, fir, or willow, for 
the ' palms ' which the priest blesses on Palm Sunday. The poor folk among 
them look upon these palms as talismans to preserve them from all harm, even 
from the consequences of wrong-doing, for the year to come. I am informed of 
a case of this belief at Plowden in Shropshire, about 1845—50. 

' The people say that this place is called after a man or boy named Lloyd, 
who fell and lost his life while gathering nuts on the clifT-side : mere folk- 
etymolofjy. Lytl or Lyde is rather from A. S. hUth, an incline, hill-side. 
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to marry the firsf person of the opposite sex whom he or she 
happened to meet * You could not choose but that one must be 
your fate.' 

What the Golden Arrow is, the search for which is the professed 
object of the Wake, or how it came there, none of the folk can tell. 
Though many very old people have been questioned on the subject 
for the purposes of the present work, little has been elicited 
beyond a hazy idea that it was dropped by some great one in days 

gone by, and never found. * But,' said Mrs. E , * whenever it 

is found, some great estate will change hands, for it will never be 
found till the right heir comes, who is to find it.' She thought the 
estate was that of Condovcr, of which so many similar traditions 
are rife, but on this point she would not speak positively, though 
she reminded me that the Squires of Condover were formerly Lords 
of the Manor of Pontesbury. The only other person who knew 
any tradition on the subject was an elderly man, post-master at the 
neighbouring village of Minsterley (now dead), who declared in 
1873-4, that a good fairy in those days gone by ordained the search 
for the Golden Arrow as the condition on which she would undo 
some unknown injury, curse, or spell, inflicted by a fiend or demon. 
But to be successful, the quest must be undertaken at midnight on 
Palm Sunday by a young maiden under twenty [twenty-one ?], the 
seventh daughter of a seventh son. 

Earlier inquirers into the matter have been equally unsuccessful. 
The Rev. C. H. Hartshome wrote in 1841 {Salopia Aritiqua, p. 179) : 

* I have in vain looked for elucidation of this custom, and therefore 
can offer nothing belter than mere conjecture as to its origin.' His 

* conjecture ' is, that the wake commemorates the battle at Pontes- 
bury in 661, when * Cenwealh fought at Easter at Posentesbyripj.' ^ 

^ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, sub anno. The first English conquest of Shrop- 
shire took place in 584, when Ceawlin of Wessex marched up the left bank of 
the Severn as far as Faddiley in Cheshire, destroying Uriconium on the way anil 
causing the Welsh to retreat to Pen-y-wern, now Shrewsbury. (See Dr. Guest, 
Origines Celticce, ) Then come the days of Penda, the fierce heathen king of 
Mercia, who allied himself with Caedwalla of Wales, and afterwards slew St. 
Oswald of Northumbiia at Maserfield (supposed near Oswestiy) in 642. In 644 
he drove Cenwealh, the first Christian king of Wessex, from his kingdom ; who 
remained in exile three years, and in 661, Penda being dead, fought at Pontes- 
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One cannot say that this is not so,^ but nevertheless the * wake ' 
on the hill, and (even more) the golden arrow which was the excuse 
for it> the talisman which would ensure good fortune for the year, 
and the augury from the waters of the Lyde Hole, are very striking 
remnants of a solar festival, held to greet the first beams of the New 
Year's sun from the nearest hill-top.^ 

Till some twenty years ago, when the well was drained. Good 
Friday had its appropriate custom at "Wellington in the * douking ' ' 
or dipping of the head in St. Margaret's Well, a stone cistern of 
clear spring water situated in a meadow still called the Margaret's 
Well Field. It was a chalybeate water, strongly impregnated with 
sulphate of iron, and popularly supposed to be good for weak eyes. 
Holy Thursday, rather than Good Friday, was the favourite day 
for rites connected with water. The two days have another trait 
in common : viz. that whereas rain-water falling on Ascension Day 
will keep good for years, so will bread or buns baked on Good 
Friday ; which will moreover cure divers complaints.^ This belief, 
which is not confined to Shropshire, was discussed in Notes and 
Queries in 1871,^ when, two of my kind helpers, among others, 
testified that they had actually known Good Friday bread kept, and 

bury as stated in the text, while Wulfhere of Mercia, Penda's son, in the satte 
year ravaged Wessex and invaded the Isle of Wight, which he gave to the king- 
dom of Sussex. Genwealh's foes at Pontesbiiry were doubtless Penda's old allies 
the Welsh, whose fortress at Pontesford Hill guarded their frontier, but he 
cannot have made any permanent conquest, as it remained for Offa of Mercia, a 
century later, to drive the Welsh out of Pen-y-wem and to erect the famous dyke 
which to this day beara his name/ and roughly outlines the boundary between 
Wales and England. 

^ Much enquiry in 1881 failed to produce any mention of the arrow having 
been shot in a bcUtle, from any of the old folk who were questioned. They 
would own to its having been shot by a king, if the idea were suggested to them. 
But on August 15th, 1884, a man and a girl at Pontesbury, separately and 
unprompted, said that it was lost in a battle. However, Mr. Hartshome's 
' conjecture ' has gained so much currency that I fear it may have started a 
' folk-tradition ' on this point ! 

> Similar wakes were held on the Wrekin on the first Sunday in May, and on 
the Caradoc on Trinity Sunday, as we shall presently see. In/roy pp. 352, 362. 

* See Donk in Shropshire Word-Book, See further under 'Well Worship.' 

* See ante^ p. 191. 

* Fourth Series, Vol. VIII. pp. 26, 176, 256. See also Hendbbsom, 
Northern Counties, p. 82. 
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kept in good condition too, for a year or more after it was baked. Other 
Salopians, more lately, have assured me of the same thing, and also 
that sewing done on Good Friday will never come undone. It 
is curious to find that St. Chrysostom believed that water drawn 
from the well at midnight on the Epiphany would in like manner 
keep without spoiling. He regarded it as * a manifest miracle' 
commemorating our Lord's Baptism in Jordan, the event in honour 
of which the Feast of the Epiphany was in his day celebrated.^ 

Easter Daj, the oldest and greatest of the Christian festivals, 
kept by the Church from the beginning, bears many marks in the 
popular customs belonging to it, of having succeeded to the honours 
of some great New Year feast of days gone by. To this day, in 
England, the parish officers hold their posts from Easter to Easter, 
and are elected yearly at the Easter vestry-meeting. The custom of 
wearing new clothes at Easter points in the same direction. It 
may be remembered that one of my good folk-lore friends directed 
wearing them at the New Year. 2 The very name of Easter is 
derived from Edstre, the goddess worshipped, as the Venerable 
Bede tells u««, by our heathen forefathers in the month of April. 
Whether she was a Dawn-goddess we cannot venture to say with 
certainty, but her name is related to east, the quarter of the rising 
sun.^ * Springtide,' says Dr. Tylor, * reckoned by so many peoples 
as New Year, has in great measure had its solar characteristics 
transferred to the Paschal Festival. The solar rite of the New 
Fire, adopted by the Roman Church as a Paschal ceremony, may 
still be witnessed in Europe, with its solemn curfew on Easter Eve, 
and the ceremonial striking of the new holy fire. On Easter Eve, 
under the solemn auspices of the Greek Church, a mob of howling 
fanatics crush and trample to death the victims who faint and fall in 
their struggles to approach the most shameless imposture of modem 
Christendom, the miraculous fire from heaven which descends into 
the Holy Sepulchre. The Easter bonfires with which the North 
German hills used to be ablaze mile after mile, are not altogether 
given up by local custom. On Easter morning in Saxony and 

1 Dr. Heinrich Alt, Das Kircheiyahr, p. 43. (Berlin, 1860.) 

' See ante, p. 218. ' See Skeat, Concise Etymologieal Dictionary, 
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Brandenburg, the peasants still climb the hill-tops before dawn, to 
see the rising sun give his three joyful leaps, as our forefathers useil 
to do in England in the days when Sir Tliomas Browne so quaintly 
apologized for declaring that "the sun doth not dance on Easter 
Day."»i 

Hesba Stretton (writing Oct. 18th, 1879) tells us of the 

• old custom, now quite gone, of ascending the Wrckin on Easter 
Sunday, to see the sun rise. He was expected to rise dancing : * 
but one is not prepared to find the wonder innocently credited even 
now, as seems really to be the case not far from the foot of the 
venerable hill. The Rev. R. H. Cobbold, Rector of Ross, (Rector 
of Broseley, Salop, 1859-73), writes as follows, 13th October, 1879 : 

* In the district called Hockley, in the parish of Broseley, a woman 
whose maiden nams was Evans, wife of Rowland Lloyd, a labourer,^ 
said she had heard of the thing but did not believe it true, " till,'* slie 
said, " on Easter mornijig last, I got up early, and then I saw the 
sun dance, and dance, and dance, three times, and I called to my 
husband and said, 'Rowland, Rowland, get up and see the sun 
dance ! ' I used," she said, " not to believe it, but now I can never 

* Tylor, Primitive CtUture, Vol. II. p. 297. For more convenience, I 
have.cited Dr. Tylor's foreign examples first. Gf. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, 
581 ; Thorpe, Northern Mphotogy, III. 186 ; Kelly, Curiosities of Indo- 
European Traditiofi, p. 47 ; Brand, Antiquities, I. 89. 

Easter Eggs — obviously appropriate New Year's gifts, symbolizing the 
increase and new life of the returning spring — ^were well seized upon by the 
Ghurch as Eister emblems. But Parsees as well as Ghristians distribute them 
at their spring festivaXs : and in Germany, where the Ghurch does not pervade 
all matters of daily life as the Eastern Ghurch does, the Easter eggs are a 
children's sport, and are called ' the eggs the hare has laid.' Now the hare has 
been an important mythological aniraaL His home, among Easterns, is in the 
moon (see W. G. Black, Folk-Lore Journal, I. 88) ; but there are many 
indications among the Western nations of his kindred with the children of the 
sun and the lightning : and both in Germany and in England the £aster hare 
is a ' feature ' of the season, and always appears in connection with the Easter 
Eggs. See Kelly, Curiosities, p. 235. The English * pace-eggers ' or Easter 
masquers have their counterpart in Germany in the dramatic combat between 
Summer and Winter (Devtsche Mythologie, 789, 744). See Harland and 
Wilkinson, Lancashire Folk-Lore, p. 228, et seq. Ball-playing at Easter, a 
sport once solemnly indulged in by grave bishops (Brand, I. 98), evidently 
refers to the dancing of the sun. See also Thorfb, Northern Antiquities, III. 
184, and ante, p. 327. 

* These names sound Welsh, but Broseley is not near Wales. 
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doubt more." The neighbours agreed with her that the sun did 
dance on Easter morning, and some of them had seen it.' ^ 

No one, so far as I know, has pointed out the very evident con- 
nection between the three leaps of the Easter sun and the custom of 
Heaving, or as it is elsewhere c«alled. Lifting, on Easter Monday and 
Tuesday ; yet it can hardly be doubted that the latter is a sort of 
base earthly imitation of the former.^ Shropshire must once have 
been a great stronghold of the practice, from which the two days are 
still called Heaving Monday and Tuesday. On Monday the men 
* heaved ' the women, and on Tuesday the women the men.* An 
old bookseller, over eighty years of age, told me, in 1881, how in 
his 'prentice days at Ludlow he and his companions were accustomed 
to heave all the young girls of their acquaintance. Parties of young 
men went from house to house carrying* a chair decorated with 
evergreens, flowers, and ribbons, a basin of water and a posy. * What 
were the basin and tlie posy for ? ' I asked, and the old man smiled 
with amusement at my ignorance. * Oh ! * said he, * it's quite plain 
you have never been heaved : ' and he proceeded to explain that the 
posy was dipped in water, and the young woman's feet sprinkled 
with it * by way of a blessing,' while she was held aloft in the 
gaily-adorned chair.^ *It was a very pretty, pleasant old game,' 

^ Cf. the legend of Bomere Pool (II.) a)Uef p. 66. Such allusions to the 
Easter sun are common in old writers, but nowhere, I think, is the symbolism 
more beautifully treated than by George Herbert in the lines quoted at the head 
of this chapter. 

' Perhaps permitted by the Church (though one would rather not think so), 
as a vile degrading emblem of the BesuiTection of our Lord. 

' In Brand's Antiquities (I. 102), it is said that in Lancashire the men are 
heaved on Monday and the women on Tuesday. I cannot help doubting the 
accuracy of this statement. 

^ It was only lads of a lower grade, he explained, who would carry these 
things conspicuously through the street. He and his companions would make 
use of such as their friends' houses could supply. 

' In Hungary the boys sprinkle the girls with rose-water on Easter Monday, 
and receive gifts of £aster eggs in return : the peasant lads drag the lasses to 
the village well and pour buckets of water over them : in towns, the tradesmen 
sprinkle the maid-servants, and parties of boys go from house to house sprmkling 
all the female inmates. In some places the girls sprinkle the boys on the 
following day. {Folk-Lore Journal, Vol. I. p. 856.) In the north of Grermany 
the maids wash themselves with rain, dew, or snow-water, which has fallen on 
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he said, 'and I never heard that there was any harm in it.' 
Evidently in his eyes it was a gallant attention of yoath to maiden, 
and he pitied those who had been born too late to share in it. In 
his day, he assured us, it was countenanced by every one. He 
remembered an old military man of good family in the Shrewsbury 
neighbourhood turning back as he went up-stairs on Easter Sunday 
night to say to his housekeeper, * If those young fellows come in the 
morning before I am up, Mary, mind you give them a good bowl 
of hot spiced ale.' — * Ah, masters took more interest in their 
servants in those days, and did not set their faces against their little 
pleasures and amusements. They were none the worse served for it.' 
. Others give more details of the ceremony. The chair must be 
lifted from the ground three times ^ and turned round in the air ^-« 
a particular duly observed in the account which follows next — and 
the feet then sprinkled with the bunch of flowers dipped in water. 
The heaving party were rewarded by a kiss, and generally, when 
men were heaved, by a gift of money.* Those who refused to be 
heaved had to pay forfeit. *Yer cap or yer mo6ney,' was the 
demand of the pit-girls under these circumstances. This is curious. 
In. Durham and Yorkshire * heaving ' is disused, but the forfeit for 
its omission is still exacted. The boys may pull off the shoes from 
the girls' unblessed feet on Easter Sunday, and the girls may 
retaliate on the boys' cap? on Monday.* 

Easter Day, or with water fetched from a running stream in an east wind on 
Easter morning, to preserve them from ilbiess during the coming year. Horses 
are ridden into the water for the same reason. (Thorpe, Northern Mythology, 
III. p. 135.) Ceremonial lustration on one or another occasion, finds a place in 
almost all the religious systems of the world. It seems to be more often per- 
formed on women and children than on men, and it is obviously a suitable rite 
for the New Year. — See Ttlor, Primitive Culture, Vol. II. pp. 429-442. 

^ ' Two lads to a wench and two wenches to a lad. You heave 'em as high 
as you can and then kiss 'em." — Mr, Munhy's servant. 

^ Is it too much to see in the gyrations of the uplifted patient an emblem, 
not only of the newly-risen sun, but of the revolving year ? 

' In the Household Accounts of Edward I. is an entry of £14 paid to seven 
ladies and damsels of the Queen, who took the King in his bed on the morrow of 
Easter. — Brand, Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 102. 

♦ Henderson, Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties, p. 84. The forfeit of 
shoes, spurs, or buckles seems common. See Brand, I. 93 ; and Hone, Year 
Book, 758. At a village in North Germany, the boys go about flogging the 

BK. II. 'A 
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Whatever be the original signification of the ceremony of Heav- 
ing, it most beyond doubt have had aoina meaning, and have been 
intended to benefit the recipients in some way. It could not always 
have .been a mere piece of horse-play, as it afterwards became. 
Another local account of it, and this time of the rites of Tuesday, 
is contained in a letter written in 1799 by one Mr. Thomas Loggan 
of Basinghall Street, and given in Sir Henry Ellis's edition of Brand} 
^ I was sitting alone,' he says, ' last Easter Tuesday at breakfast at 
the Talbot at Shrewsbury, when I was surprised by the entrance of 
all the female servants of the house handing in an arm-chair, lined 
with white, and decorated with ribbons and favours of diflPerent colours. 
I asked them what they wanted? Their answer was, they came 
to heave me. It was the custom of the place on that morning, and 
they hoped I would take a seat in their chair. It was impossible 
not to comply with a request very modestly made, and to a set of 
nymphs in their best apparel, and several of them under twenty. 
I wished to see all the ceremony, and seated myself accordingly4 
The group then lifted me from the ground, turned the chair about, 
and I had the felicity of a salute from each. I told them I supposed 
there was a fee due upon the occasion, and was answered in the 
affirmative ; and, having satisfied the damsels in this respect, they 
withdrew to heave others. At this time I had never heard of such 
a custom, but on inquiry I found that on Easter Monday, between 
nine and twelve, the men heave the women in the same manner 
as, on the Tuesday, between the same hours, the women heave 
the men.' 

The heaving of men by women was already in my old Ludlow 
informant's youth, confined to servants and others of the poorer 
classes. It seems to have been much objected to by the victims, 
even in very early times. The following entry occurs in the old 
Chronicle of Shrewsbury, known as the * Taylor MS.' — * 1548-9. 
This yeare & the tuesday after Ester hoUydays ij yonge mew of 
Salop whose names were Edmonde Reynolds & Eobart Clarke were 

girls ou the first day of Easter, in return for which the girls must feast them ou 
fish and potatoes the next day. — Thorpe, Northern Mythology^ III. 186. 
Quoted by Hone, Every Day Booh, Vol. I. 422. 
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smoothered under the castell hill hiding the7nselves from mayds 
the hill fallinge part therof upon them.* ^ 

In the early years of the present century, a young officer iu 
!North Shropshire was on his way, on foot, to dine with a neigh-» 
bouring nobleman one Easter Tuesday, when at the park gates a 
party of women met him, and as he had, unfortunately, no money 
about him to buy them off, they seized upon him and, not content 
with simply * heaving ' him, they, as he often related in after years, 
carried him nolens volem up the carriage-drive, and only set him 
down at his friend's door. 

' Servants used to heave their masters when I was little,' says 
Mf. Munbys Shropshire servant, who, as she was of the age of 
forty in 1875, may be supposed to refer to a period about thirty 
years before that. *I remember they told us the old Squire said) 
*' John, don't let the wenches come to me to-day, I canna bear it *, 
give 'em this instead : " for of course we looked for a present'^ 

* I recollect a few years ago,' writes Mr. Hulbert in 1838, 

''accompanying my excellent friend Joseph Palmer, Esq., to Actou 

Reynald Hall on the privileged day [Easter Tuesday] and being 

then very much amused. My friend has a particular aversion to 

the custom of lifting; he had escaped from a posse of his own 

tenants' wives and daughters in Coleham, Shrewsbury, and fought 

through a host of resolute females assembled in the Castle Foregate ; 

but at Acton Reynald he could neither fight nor run away. Soon 

after our arrival, a chair was introduced into the room in which we 

were sitting, handsomely adorned with ribbons, flowers, &c., followed 

by all the female servants of the family, who, with smiles of 

cheerful modesty, requested the honour of lifting us : the highly 

distinguished owner of the mansion • had previously honoured the 

groupe with his compliance, then who with the smallest degree of 

good nature, could afterwards refuse 1 Mr. Palmer was subdued ; 

we were each three times raised above our level, to the innocent 

diversion of all parties.' 

^ Edited by the Rer. W. A. Leighton in Transactions of the Shropshire 
Archosologieal and Natural History Society, 1880. 

* History and Description of the County of Salop, p. xxix. 
' Sir Andrew Corbet, Bart.; ob. 1885. 

z 2 
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About the same date (1830-40) a young medical man in North 
Shropshire was wont to be mobbed and pursued on Easter Tuesday 
by the women in the viUage^ who knew that he would rather pay 
them almost any sum of money than allow them to heave him. 
And almost up to the present day, it is said, a certain popular iron< 
master soareely dare show himself at his works on Easter Tuesday, 
lest he should be mobbed on the way and heaved by the pit-girls. 
Not many years ago, young women in the Colliery district found it 
necessary to stay indoors on Easter Monday. A maid-servant of 
the late Vicar of Ketley, within the last ten years, was incautiously 
sent to the post-office on Easter Monday, and was so beset by 
heaving parties in the street, that her master, who fortunately 
became aware of her plight, was obliged to go and rescue her from 
their hands. But even in the ColHenes, where it has lingered 
longest^ heaving is said to be very much on the decline, and else^ 
where in the county it is, as a general public custom, dead. The 
remembrance of it is still fresh, however, and servants in country 
places frequently heave their fellow-servants by way of *a bit o' 
fun.' * Between the years 1869-79, two maids, strangers to the 
place and the custom, were met in the village of Ford by a party of 
men carrying a chair, who insisted on heaving them before they 
would let them pass. This is the latest instance of going about the 
country forcibly heaving all comers that I have heard of — out of 
the Collieries ; and I think it should be regarded rather as an 
isolated instance of ^ survival,' than as a specimen of a still existing 
custom. 

It is rather curious that so important and widely-observed a 
festival as that of Easter should not have had appropriate festive 
viands more generally assigned to it. The only mention I have 
of any peculiar dish for Easter eating, is the old Ludlow custom of 
dining on a -leg of pork, stufTed- with * Eobin-run-i*-the-hedge,' that 
is to say, ground-ivy (see Shropshire Word Book), Selden-says in 
his Table Talk ^ that * 'Twas always the fashion for a man to have 

^ Instances of this came to my knowledge so lately as Easter Monday, 
1884 : and about 1866 I surprised two giddy girls in the act of lifting a young 
stable-lad, who looked as if he rather enjoyed the situation. 

' Quoted by Brand, Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 99. 
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a gammon of bacon [at Easter] to show himself to he no Jew v ' and 
this, doubtless, is the purpose of the pork, while the stuffing takes 
the place of the bitter herbs of the Paschal season. 

Public feasting at Easter seems to have prevailed to some extent 
in olden days. There is still extant ^ a petition addressed in 1637 
to Archbishop Laud by the inhabitants of Clungunford, which sets 
forth that their parish is spacious and contains many old inhabit- 
ants, and that it has been an ancient custom there, that on Easter 
Day, after evening prayer, the parson of the parish should provide 
in the church a * church-feast,' consisting of bread and cheese and 
beer, to refresh those ancient people that repaired thither for evening 
prayer, having received the sacrament the same day in the morning, 
and also to relieve divers poor people of the parish. About fifty 
years earlier, the then Archbishop had ordered the feast to be kept 
in the parsonage-house, which had accordingly been done^ until at 
Easter last past, the then Rector, Mr. Samuel Berkeley, refused to 
provide it in either place, and the inhabitants accordingly pray the 
Archbishop to restore their ancient custom and settle it again in the 
parsonage-house. To which is added in Laud's own hand, * I shall 
not go about to break this custom, so it be done in the parsonage- 
house, in a neighbourly and decent way,^ but I cannot approve of the 
continuance of it in the church ; and if I hear it be so done again, 
I will not fail to call the offenders into the High Commissioners' 
Court. June 27, 1637, W. Cant.' 

In the parish chest at Berrington y& a record of a smilar custom, 
namely, a document dated at Newport, August 22nd, 1639, signed 
and sealed by Robert (Wright), Bishop of Lichfield, and reciting 
that ' there hath beene tyme out of mynd an antient custome used 
within the parishe of Berrington . • • that the parson of the said 
parish hath yearely upon Easter-Day feasted all the parishioners and 
landhouldcrs within that porishe with a Lovefeast, the solempnization 
of w/ach feast was ever yet performed in the Church (a thing noe 
less profane than irreligious).' This ' custome ' the Bishop had pro- 
hibited by a former letter, as being * a thing alltogeather unfitt to be 

1 State papers in the Record Office, Vol. CCCLXII., No. 57, cal. p. 247. 
Quoted in Byegonet, Mar. SI, 1880. 
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p69*formed in Boe holy a place,' whereupon the parishioners had pe-» 
titioned the patron of the living (Sir Richard Lea, Bart), * that they 
may enjoy the liberty thereof without molestation of him or the 
succeeding incumhent,' and Sir Eichard had < condiscended ' to 
their request. They then desired the Bishop to withdraw his opposi-l 
tion also, and he accordingly ' by these presents ' decrees that the 
said 'custome be yearely tendred unto them by the said parson, 
upon Munday in Easter weeke, to be celebrated in any place 
convenient for the same, the church only excepted.' 

The Berrington Love-feast was kept up at least as late as 1713, 
when thirty-five householders of the townships of Brompton, Ber- 
rington, Betton, and Eaton Mascott, with Sir John Wolryche ^ at their 
head, made it an occasion for most unlovingly banding themselvea 
together against the remaining township, Cantlop, by setting their 
names to a document so curious that I am tempted to give it in full, 
from the copy still remaining in the parish chest. 

"At a meeting held for this Parish of Berriugton at Mr. Hughes^ at the 
Love Feast on Easter Monday 1713, The foUowing agreement and Resolution 
was nnanimoosly made and Consented unto By the inhabitants of the several 
Townships hereunder named. Wherecui there has been several open and 
clandestine attempts made by the inhabitants of the Township of Cantlop by 
threats and otherwise to impose the Repairs of the Bridge by the Mill com- 
monly called Cantlop Bridge upon the other Parts of the Parish of Berrington 
We the Gentlemen and Freeholders for ourselves and our Posterity and We the 
Lease and Rack-Tennants for the good of Ourselves our Landlords and Successors 
doe declare That we doe think it none of our Right to maintain or in anywise 
assist to maintain any such Bridge And shall therefore never Consent Agree or 
Acknowledge ourselves in anywise Liable to such Repairs or Impositions unless 
forced thereto by a Court of Law. For that That Bridge or Passage was made 
Only by the Inhabitants of the Township of Cantlop purely for their Private 
conveniency of coming to Church And was sometime no more than a Ladder 
put across the Brook for the Inhabitants of Cantlop with a Board upon it (as 
several of the Parish can witness) And then after that by them made a Plank 
Bridge and since by Them made such a Horse Bridge or Passage as it now 
Stands. And Therefore we say for These and severall other good Reasons and 
Considerations We utterly deny any such Right or Title to belong to Us or any 
of Us. Witness our Hands this sixth day of April 1713." 

1 See arUe^ p. 306. 
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CHAPTER XXY. 
CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS 

CONCERNING DATS AND SEASONS. 



III. ROGATION-TIDE, ASCENSION DAY, WHIT-SUNDAY, 

TRINITY SUNDAY. 

" Particularly [the Country Parson] loves procession, and maintains it, 
because there are contained therein four manifest advantages t First, blessing 
of God for the fruits of the field : Secondly, Justice in the Preservation of 
bounds : Thirdly, Charity in loving walking, and neighbourly accompanying 
one another, with reconciling of differences at that time, if there be any : 
Fourthly, Mercy in relieving the poor hy a liberal distribution and largess, 
which at that time is, or ought to be used. Wherefore he exacts of all to be 
present at the perambulation, and those that withdraw, and sever themselves 
from it, he mislikes, and reproves as uncharitaUe and unneighbourly, and if 
they will not reform, presents them." 

George Herbert, A Priest to the Temple, ch. xxzv. 

HE heathen Teutons believed that their gods passed 
through the land at certain seasons of the year, blessing 
and rendering it fertile.^ From this it is but an easy 
step to the carrying of sacred emblems or images round the fields, 
that the gods whom they represented might thereby extend their 
protection to the crops. Sometimes this was done in times of 
dearth or pestilence, with the special intention of bringing rain 
or averting divine anger, exactly as images and relics of the saints 
are now often carried about in Eomanist countries ; but annual 
solemn processions in honour of the gods seem also to have had a 
place among the religious rites of our forefathers and their 
kindred.' 

^ Or sometimes, on the other hand, dealing death and misfortune to all who 
should be so unlucky as to encounter them : a belief which still survives in 
Gt^rmany. See Thorpe, Northern Mythology, I. 158. 

) Cf. Grimm, Deutsche MythologU, 198, 286 a seq, Thorpe, Northern 
Mythology, III. 278. 
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No pagan ceremony lent itself more easily or more beautifully to 
Christian uses than this yearly perambulation. The Galilean Church 
was the first to adopt it as an established and regular custom,^ 
and from her St. Augustine of Canterbury and his companions must 
have learnt it as they passed through France on their slow and pain- 
ful journey towards the land of the heathen English. It may be 
said to have been the first Christian religious ceremony publicly per- 
formed in England. For when, during the Ascension Week of 597, 
Augustine and his party.at length gained King Ethelbert's permission 
to come into his presence, they entered Canterbury in procession, 
beaiing aloft a picture of the Eedeemer, and chanting the pathetic 
antiphon used at Rogationtide in the Gallican Church.^ The ins^ti- 
tution of the yearly Rogationtide processions in England is probably 
to be attributed to Augustine.^ They had both a devotional 
and a practical use, for while men implored a blessing upon their 
land and its upspringing crops, they at the same time — as they had 
no doubt done in pagan days — marked out the bounds to which 
that land justly extended. 

The old-fashioned Rogation-day procession of parish dignitaries 
bearing long wands with which the boundary marks were beaten, 
the company of little boys who were made to clamber over house- 
roofs and put into odd holes and corners, and not unfrequently 
whipped at important points * to make them remember,' are all too 
well known in every part of England to call for much remark,* but 

^ ' Rogations, or processional supplications in time of distress,' were 
established as a yearly custom by Mamertus of Yienne before the Ascension 
Day of 468, but they had been used up on special occasions long before. 
Bright, Chapters of Early Church History, ch. IL p. 48. 

' See Dr. Bright's Early Church History, ut supra. 

' So Dr. Bright considers. At the Council of Cloveshoo, a.d. 747, it was 
ordained that ' Litanies, that is Kogations,' should be said on the seventh of 
the calends of May, according to the custom of the Church at Rome, and also 
on the three days before Ascension Day, ^accordhvy to the custom of our 
fathers.* — Brand, Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 115. 

^ During the trial of a libel case in the Queen's Bench Division on 
Ascension Day, 1881, 'the proceedings of the Court were interrupted by a 
procession of two men, respectively bearing a black wand of office and a 
bouquet of flowers, and about twelve boys with long osier rods, entering the 
Court and beating the City bounds over the Judge's chair, amid loud cheers. 
Mr. Baron Pollock, addressing the jury, said, ** This, gentlemen, is one of those 
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the local peculiarities developed by the custom demand a more 
lengthened notice. At Shrewsbury, the bounds-beating was called 
Bannering, and was kept up annually till within the last thirty 
years. The borough of Shrewsbury comprises five parishes — St. 
Mary's, St. Chad's, St. Alkmund's, St. Julian's, and the Abbey, 
otherwise Holy Cross ,^ all of which extend a long way into the 
country, and run in and out of each other very curiously in 
the town.2 Thus there was ample scope for beating the bounds. 
The boys of the National Schools, accompanied by the church- 
wardens, beadles, and sexton of each parish, used to set forth on 
Ascension Day, making a hideous noise with penny trumpets, and 
canning long wands called Bannering Poles,^ gaily tied with 
bunches of flowers. Sometimes the parties belonging to different 
parishes met on the way : and then there was a fight, in which the 
bannering poles came into play, and which was not ended till one 
side or the other was driven off the field. The straggle was often 
fierce; stones were thrown, and serious hurts sometimes received. 
*The boys fought with desperation,' says one who often saw an 
encounter between St. Mary's and St. Alkmund's in Ox Lano, and 
who took an official part in the St. Chad's procession in 1857-8, ^and 
once I remember seeing a young man carried off the field of battle 
in a state of insensibility.' Indeed, I believe the discontinuance of 
the custom is due to the serious nature of the fights, when the 
'rough' population had begun to join the bannering parties, 
tempted by the refreshments, which of course held an important 

customs which are allowed to override law.'" — The Standard, 27 May, 1881. 
On the formation of the new ecclesiastical parish of Clceton, Salop, formerly pai't 
of the parish of Bitterley, the Vicar, schoolmaster, and schoolboys beat the 
bounds of the new parish on Ascension Day, 1879. 

^ At page 86 I inadvertently spoke of the ' Benedictine Abbey of Holy 
Cross ; * whereas the nave of the Abbey Church of SS. Peter and Paul was — 
and is — used as the parish church of Holy Cross. 

^ Onslow Hall, near Shrewsbury, stands partly in Pontesbuiy and partly in 
St. Chad's parish. A pillar in the kitchen marks the boundary. Baoshaw, 
Shropshire Direetory, p. 675. 

> Banners as weU as crosses were once carried in the perambulations. * A 
Standerd, said the cobler, what a thing is that ? Skelton saide, it is a great 
Banner, such a one as thou dooest use to beare in Rogacyon Weeke.' — MerU 
Tales of Skelton (1550), ed. Dyce, vol. I., p. Ixv. 
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place in the day's prooeedings. One or another hospitably-minded 
gentleman living on the line of march used to provide cold victuals 
for the lads and a dinner for the seniors of the company ; besides 
such trifles of bread and cheese and beer as might be offered to the 
])arty at houses where they * called ' in passing : and the boys 
on their retnrn to the town were finally treated to rolls and cheese 
and mugs of milk or beer at the expense of the parish. In 1838, 
the St Chad's party wound up the day by ^ a sumptuous cold 
collation' at the house of * W. Jones, Esq., of Shelton,' and * at 
the conclusion of the repast, fifty boys were placed in the interior 
of the ancient oak, in which it is stated Owen Glendower sur* 
veyed the movements of the armies at the memorable battle of 
Shrewsbury.* ^ 

Bannering at Much Wenlock was much more peculiar, died out 
much earlier, and feU much lower before it became finally extinct. 
* " I am old enough," says a late Town Clerk of Wenlock, writing 
[before 1836] to the Commissioners of Public Eecords, **to remem- 
ber an old custom, and the last time it took place was about sixty 
years ago ; it was called the * Boys' Bailiff,' and was held in the 
Easter week, Holy Thursday, or in Whitsun week, and I have no 
doubt was for the purpose of going a bannering the extensive 
boundaries of this franchise, which consists of eighteen parishes.^ 
It consisted of a man who wore a hair-cloth gown and was called 
the bailiff, a recorder, Justices, town clerk, sheriff, treasurer, crier, 

^ Shrewsbury News, 26th May, 1838 ; qaoted in Salopian Shreds and 
Patches, 9th May, 1877. 

* Wenlock Liberty — ^in Domesday times the Hundred of Patintem— consists 
(with a few changes made in 1836) of the area once under the jurisdiction of the 
powerful Priors of Wenlock. Although a rural district, it has been a parliamentary 
borough since 1478 — the first in England to which the right of representation 
was granted by royal charter — and it still (1884) returns two members to 
Parliament. I know no place — ^not historically important, nor associated with 
any memorable event — ^more interesting to the student of English history than 
the little old-world town of Much Wenlock, — a corporate borough growing up 
under the shadow of a rich alien priory, succeeding to its. almost absolute powers 
over the extinguished Hundred, and in its turn sinking into comparative decay. 
And it bears its history written on its £Eice in numberless memorials of the past, 
both ecclesiastical and municipal, ranging from the weU of the royal Mercian 
saint, Milburga, to the not-long-disused stocks* 
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and other municipal officers. They were a large retinue of men 
and boys mounted on horseback, begirt with wooden swords, which 
they carried on their right sides, so that they must draw the swords 
out of the scabbards with theii^ left hands. They, when I knew 
them, did not go to the boundary, but used to call at all the 
gentlemen's houses in the franchise, where they were regaled with 
meat, drink, and money ; and before the conclusion they assembled 
at the pillory at the Guildhall, where the town-clerk read some 
sort of rigmarole which they called their charter, and I remember 
one part was, 

' We go from Beckbory and Badger to Stoke on the Glee, 
To Monk Hopton, Round Acton, and so return we.' 

Beckbury, Badger, and Stoke on the Clee, were and are the two 
extreme points of the franchise, north and south. Monk Hopton 
and Hound Acton are two other parishes on the return from Stoke 
St, Milborough, otherwise Stoke on the Clee ... to Much Wenlock. 
This custom I conceive to have originated in going a bannering, 
unless it should have been got up as a mockery to the magistracy of 
the franchise ; but I rather think the former," * ^ 

The couplet given above is still sometimes quoted at Wenlock, 
and the old folk whom I questioned there in 1881 — some of whom 
were older than the century — had in some cases heard the practice 
described, but pronounced ^that it was ' afore their time.* It seems 
to have been a sort of parody of a municipal ceremony, as the 
' Boy-Bishop ' was of ecclesiastical ones. 

At Ludlow the annual procession was kept up within the memory 
of older folk, and retained its religious character up to 1822, and 
later.* It was not observed on Ascension Day, but, with more pro- 
priety, on the Wednesday preceding it — the last of the Rogation 
Days. On this * Processioning Day,' as it was called, the boys of 
the various schools, accompanied by a clergyman, perambulated the 
boundaries of the town. Starting from the church, they went 

> Habtshorne, Salopia Aniiqua, p. 612, quoting the Report of the Record 
Commissioners in 1887, p. 607. 

* WsiOHT, History and Antiquities af Ludlow: Evans, Handbook to Lud- 
low, p. 114, 
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li»t to a mound near Corve Bridge wliere a cross formerly stood, 
and where a halt was made while the Epistle of the preceding 
Sunday was read. Thence they went round the town eastward to 
the Weeping Cross,^ where they knelt down while the clergyman 
read the Gospel, and then returned up the river side to Ludford 
Bridge, in the centre of which a decorated birch hough had been 
fixed to the wall in readiness for their coming. Every hoy carried 
iu his hand a birch bough closely tied up, and with these not 
despicable weapons a tremendous fight ^for the possession of the 
bough upon the bridge, took place between the different schools. 
This ended, the party marched to the Guildhall, to finish their work 
by a feast of plum buns. A correspondent who when a boy took 
part in the perambulation between the years 1835 and 1840, says : 
* The old beadle led the way, preceding the Rector of the parish, 
and followed by the parish constable, who carried a ladder ; then the 
boys from the sclnols of the town, two and two, each carrying a 
birch-rod. It was good fun. We scrambled over the walls, walked 
through the boundary-houses, and at the Mitre Inn (now a private 
house), at the extremity of Corve Street, there stood a porch with 
two side-holes " through which we boys all went. Afterwards we 
had a jolly fight with our rods. If the old Rector could not go, he 
read prayers in Church and despatched us with his blessing.' 

On Ascension Day, 1875, 1 happened to be present at Morning- 
Prayers at Lichfield Cathedral, The service ended, the choir pro- 
ceeded to the vestry as usual, but presently the boys, still wearing their 
surplices, emerged again, carrying long green boughs and followed 
by one of the Priest-vicars. Thus they passed out through the 
door of the south transept, accompanied at a little distance by 
several of the congregation, and proceeded round the boundary of 
the moated Close, so famous in the Civil Wars of two hundred 
years ago. Almost every house on the way was adorned with one 
or more elm boughs such as the boys carried, which they had fetched 

> Many a * Weeping Cross' and * Gospel Oak' in various parts of England 
bears witness to similar rites of supplication and devotion. 

' Can the holes in the porch once have been regarded as a sort of ' Needle's 
Eye * to be crept through * for luck * ? 
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from the country in the early morning. At certain spots the 
procession halted ; the Priest-vicar read the Grospel for the day and 
the boys sang a single verse of the Old Hundredth Psalm.^ The 
sixth halt was made at the pump in the Close, and then the whole 
Psalm was sung as the procession moved on towards the Cathedml, 
skilfully contriving to pass through the western doors at the words, 
* enter then His gates with praise/ At the font the party 
paused ; the boys ranged themselves round it, and for the seventh 
time the Gospel resounded in ears all unaware of the peculiar 
appropriateness of the words, *7n My name they shall take up 
serpents^ and if they drink any deadly thing it shall not htirt them* 
Then the boughs were laid down on the steps of the font, where 
they remained for the rest of the day, and the little congregation 
dispersed. 

One would naturally expect that wells and fountains would play 
an important part in any rites of blessing the earth in the spring 
time of the year, and accordingly we find that Holy Thursday was 
very often the appointed day for ' well-dressing ' and similar customs. 
But of this more when we come to speak of Well-worship. The 
peculiar properties attributed to rain falling on Ascension Day have 
already been noticed (see ante, pp. 191, 333). The Eoman Catholic 
poor, according to Mrs. Dudley, believe it has all the virtues of holy 
water, though unconsecrated. A superstitious value would almost 
of course be attached to the fertilizing rain falling on the newly- 
blessed earth : it would naturally be regarded as a direct answer to 
prayer. 

The observance of the day by the rooks {ante, p. 218) agrees with 
the kneeling cattle of Christmas — ^the brute creation knowing holy 

* A card on which the little service was printed was given to each of the 
bystanders. I have my copy of it still. 

• I do not think it is generally qnite understood that * worms ' and dragons 
were supposed to l>e woier-monsters dwelling in pools and marshy places. Many 
passages in the Bible, even, point to this : e.g. Isaiah xxvii. 1 ; Ps. Ixxiv. 13, 
and cxlviii. 7. Nehemiah, again, went out of Jerusalem * by the gate of the 
valley, even before the dragon-well ' (Neh. il 18). A medifleval Homily for St. 
John the Baptist's Day accounts for the midsummer bonfires by saying that the 
smoke is needed to drive away the dragons who at that season jwison the wells, 
(Brand, Antiquities, I. 170.) See also ante, p. 84. 
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seasons as well as man. The hawthorn gathered on Ascension Da^ 
in Staffordshire, for protection in thanderstorms (ante, p. 244), has 
evidently been borrowed from a secular May festival, of older date 
than the introduction of Christianity* 

Ascension Day is sometimes a fair-day. At Wem the ' pleasure- 
fair ' on that day was called Rig-fair, or White-apron fair, from thd 
number of maids in white gowns or aprons who attended it tot 
hiring purposes,^ seeking, as farm-servants still do, a new service 
with every Kew Year. In nothing is the influence of the mediaeval 
Church more manifest than in the evident transference of these 
customs from some fixed date in the month of May, to the Christian 
festival of Holy Thursday. 

Whitsuntides — ^unless among the Colliery folk — is not with us the 
holiday-time that it is in many counties.^ The only local custom 
peculiar to the season which has come under my notice, is that of 
decking the churches on Whit Sunday ^ with birch boughs stuck 
into holes in the tops of the pews. Hordley Church was thus 
adorned up to the year 1857, about which time the death of the 
old parish clerk, and the consequent appointment of a new one, 
caused the custom to be dropped. At St. Mary's, Shrewsbury, the 
custom was kept up until the old pews were removed, about the yeajr 
1865. At St. Chad's it was continued up to 1855, and probably later. 
This is the church officially attended by the Corporation, and the- 
Mayor's and Judges' seats are distinguished by curtains drawn 
round them upon brazen rods, to the standards supporting which, 
the birchen boughs were duly tied. All these churches . were 
similarly decorated with sprigs of evergreen — yew or box — on Easter 
Day, and of course with holly and ivy at Christmas in the fashion 
which existed within the memory of middle-aged people in every 
church in England.^ 

* See further under * Wakes and Fairs.' 

' Excepting at Ashford Carbonel. See next chapter, p. 365. 

' * Whit-sunday. (E.) Literally white Sunday, as is perfectly certain from 

the A.S. name htpita 8unnan-dosg ; Icel. hvitasunnvdagr ; Norwegian, kviU- 

aanndag: these axe facts, though constantly denied by the lovers of paradoxical 

and far-fetched etymologies.' — Serat, Etymological Dictionary, 8.y. 

' * A lady correspondent writes (23rd March, 1882) : * In 1835 I was at Farndop 
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Henick's verses on the decoration of houses (Ceremonies for 
Candlemas Eve) may suitably be quoted here : 

* The Holly hitherto did sway ; 

Let Box now domineere, 

Uutil the dancing Easter-day 

On Easter's Eve appeare. 

* Then youthful Box, which now hath grace 

Your houses to renew, 
Grown old, surrender must his place 
Unto the crisped Yew. 

* When Yew is out, then Birch comes in, 

And many flowers beside, 
Both of a fresh and fragrant kinne 
To honour Whitsontide.* 

He seems to reverse the Salopian order, in which, as we have 
seen, yew is gathered on Palm Sunday and box used in the heaving 
ceremonies of Easter. The young green birch is the Whitsuntide 
decoration in Germany as well as here,^ and Aubrey tells us that in 
that country * almost every where at Easter, and especially at Whit- 
sunday, they set in their houses, parlors, and chambers, young 
Birch trees, which they keep a fortnight or longer green, in keeping 
the same in tubs with fresh water, and in some places the churches 
are also full* * We have also found the birch used in the Eogation- 
tide ceremonies at Ludlow, and a seventeenth-century botanical work 
says that 'it serveth well . • • for beautifying of streets in the 
Crosse^ or Gang We^kJ ' 

Both St Chrysostom and St. Augustine bear witness that 
Easter, Ascension Day, and Whit Sunday were in their time kept 
by the Church as three festivals of equal rank, of which no man 

in Cheshire for the whole summer, from Easter to September. On (I think) 
Whit Sunday they had a very pretty custom there of dressing the church and 
churchyard. The graves were covered with rushes neatly arranged, and on the 
rushes flowers were strewn. From where I sat in a high pew under the music- 
galleiy (munc-gallery, for if I remember rightly the instruments were various), 
the appearance of the church was very striking. All the pews were dressed 
with asparagus, stuck in holes in the pew-backs : flowers were fastened to the 
asparagus, and all the body of the church was qne mass of waving green plumes. 
J wonder if they do it now.' 

^ Thorpb, Northern Antiquities, Vol. III. p. 139. 

' Remains qfOerUilisme and Judaisms, p. 119. 

* Brand, Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 114. 
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knew the first institution. With Trinity Sunday it is far different 
In St. Chrvsostom's day, the octave of Whit Sunday was kept in 
honour of All Saints, as it is still in the Eastern Church. It was 
not till the twelfth century that the obcjervance of Trinity Sunday 
began in some of the European monasteries, and even then it was 
received with opposition in many quarters. Pope Alexander IIL 
in 1179, declared it to be as unnecessary to keep a special festival in 
honour of the Trinity as of the Unity of the Godhead. Neverthe- 
less the observance of the day spread in the Western Church, though 
it was not till 1534 that it was formally ordained by Eome.^ 

Perhaps it was rather as the octave of Whit Sunday than as 
an independent festival, that Trinity Sunday was chosen for the 
celebration of ' Caradoc Wakes,' one of those ancient hill-feasts 
which form a marked characteristic of Shropshire folk-custom. The 
Caradoc — in the folk-speech the * Querdoc ' ^ — is the grandest of 
the beautiful Stretton Hills, rising to a height of 1 600 feet above 
the sei-level, and commanding a glorious distant view north, east, 
and south.^ The Trinity Sunday Wake, held upon it, was one of 
the great events of the year in that neighbourhood. William Homes, 
wheelwright, of the Sytch near Dorrington, where he and his wife 
liave lived fifty out of the fifty-one years of their married life, gave 
me a vivid description of it, September 8th, 1884. It was held, he 
said, on the level ring at the top of the hill, which is surrounded by 
the battery for the cannon [it is a British entre ached camp !]. There 
' standings ' were erected for the sale of refreshments, and * a barrel 
o' drink,' or probably several, was tapped. Old women went in and 
out among the crowd hawking baskets of gingerbread, and the un- 
failing spring on the hill-top supplied water for the tea-kettles. 
Games there were in plenty ; foot-races for the young men ; rolling 

1 Dr. Alt, Das Kirchenjahr, pp. 34-38. 

' See Shropshire Word Bookj pp. 616, 518. 

' Standing one day at the upper end of the Stretton Valley, in full view of 
the peak of the Caradoc, 1 was told that it was the abode of an imprisoned yEre- 
demorii and* that when a solitary cloud rests on the summit of the hill, there 
may be seen the hand of the captive monster, struggling to get free. My 
informant had received this strange tradition from her grandfather, who, 
like herself, was a native of the spot Compare the Legend of Bomere (II.), 
aiUe, p. 66. 
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cakes down the steep side of the hill, ' and who could get 'em, had 
'em ; ' rough jokes and horse play at times. He remembered, when 
quite a boy, being penned into the dark cavern called King 
Caractus's [sic] Hole,^ by some elder lads, who kept him there for 
fun till they were tired out. Then there were fiddlers and plenty 
of dancing, but the special feature of ' Querdoc Wakes/ which 
attracted the young men from far and near, was the wrestling for 
a pair of huge leathern gloves for hedging or harvest-work, which 
were the prize of the best man — a prize for which my old friend, 
now in his seventy-eighth year, had often contended, and the 
struggle for which gave rise to much excitement, and now and 
then to the exchange of a few blows, when a worsted combatant 
would not quietly submit to be laid on his back. 

And all this on Trinity Sunday, while ' the good church bells 
are loudly ringing down [in the vale] below '1 'And when was 
it done away with 9 ' I asked another ancient sage, James Coles of 
Leebotwood. ' Oh, it died out on itself,' he said : * It had ought 
to a bin banished lung afore it was.' But down to the present 
time parties of young people may be met on the evening of 
Trinity Sunday returning from the Caradoc, where they have been 
spending the day on the hill in remembrance of the old custom. 

^ See ani€f p. 94, note 8. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
CUSTOMS AND SUPEESTITIONS 

CONGEBNINO DAYS AND fiEASONS. 



IV. THE MONTH OF MAY AND MIDSUMMER. 

* * Hit befeU on Whitsontide 
Early in a May momyng^ 
The son up faire can ^hyne 
And the briddis mery can syng. 

** * This is a mery momyng,' said LituUe Johne, 

* Be hym that dyed on tre, 
' A more mery man than I am one 

* Lives not in Christente.' 

*' * Pluck up thi hert, my dere mayster/ 
LituUe Johne can say, 
* And thynke hit is a fulle fayre tyme 

* In a momynge of May,* " 
Robin Hood and the Monk {the oldest of the Hohin Hood Ballads), 

|E, with our coal fires, our plate-glass windows, our lamps 
and gas-lights, and all our many appliances for indoor 
comfort and amusement, can hardly appreciate the misery 
of the cold dark days of winter to our forefathers, their keen enjoy- 
ment of the light and warmth and freedom of summer, and the 
delight with which they greeted the returning spring. In the times 
when * England was merry England still,* no holiday in the year 
was so joyously or so universally observed as the old English May- 
day. Half the population, it would seem, * rose up early to observe 
the rite of May ; ' turning out into the fields and woods in the dark 
hours before the dawn, and making their way homewards as the 
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morning advanced, laden" with" flowers and green boughs, their faces 
duly washed with May-dew to preserve them in health and beauty 
for the year to come.^ Thus they returned joyously singing and 
dancing, escorting the huge Maypole, chosen and cut from the 
choicest of the forest, and dragged along by several yoke of oxen. 
Then houses and doorways were decked with green branches and 
blossoms : the Maypole was set up in some open space, and adorned 
with garlands and streamers : booths and arbours were erected about 
it to serve as a palace for the May Lady and her Lord, — for so in 
earlier times the chosen leaders of the revels were styled, though 
later, the May Lord disappears from view, and the Queen of the May 
reigns over the holiday alone. Then followed the sports; the 
dances, masques, and popular rustic dramas. Eobin Hood and his 
merry men were characters obviously suitable for representation by 
the party newly returned from the * merry green-wood,' and so it 
came about that the dancers in the May-day morrice masqueraded 
in the parts of these 'foresters good,' and Eobin Hood and Maid 
Marian sometimes almost eclipsed the more ancient figures of the 
May Lord and May Lady. 

Local differences of custom there doubtless were as there are now, 
but somewhat thus was May-day spent in England down to the 
Puritan days of the seventeenth century, when the * bigots of that 
iron time ' put down the * May games ' with a strong hand.^ But 

' For the modem Salopian opinion of the virtues of May-dew, see aikJU, p. 
190. The more nnaccountable superstitions that May cats catch no mice, that 
May bahies can never be reared, and that May marriages are unlucky, may 
occasionally be heard in the county, but 1 think they are imported from 
elsewhere, and not really part of the folk-belief. 

' There seems to be a popular notion that May festivals were something 
peculiar to England, but this is so far from being the case that even among the 
South Sea Islanders we find sundry gods in whose hoaour feasts were held 
in the month of May. (G. Tubner, Samottj pp. 20, 29, 41, 44, 53, 74 : cf. pp. 
47, 57.) The Roman festival of the Floralia is well-known. Among Teutonic 
nations, Grimm reckons four kinds of spring celebrations : viz. in Franconia, 
Thuringia, &c., a ceremony of carrying out the dead winter in effigy, in March ; 
in the Rhlneland, a dramatic strife between Summer and Winter, ending with 
the victory of the former, also performed in March ; in Sweden and Grothland 
the same drama, with the addition of the joyous reception of Summer, performed 
in May (a custom which has evidently been introduced into the Isle of Man 
from Scandinavia, see Brand, I. 143) ; and lastly, the Fnglish bringing home 

AA 2 
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they died hard, and tituses of the ancient customs yet remain. ' First 
of them let us mention that of decking the house-doors with flowers 
or boughs. There are many allusions to this in old authors : thus 
Herrick, in his exquisite little poem, ' Corinna going a Maying/ bids 

the fair maid — 

* See how 
Devotion gives each house a bough 
Or branch ; each porch, each door, ere this 
An arke, a tabernacle is, 
Made up of whitethorn neatly interwove.' 

The hawthorn — ^the blossom so identified with. May — ^is seldom 
in full flower in Shropshire till the middle of the month.^ With us, 
the Marsh-marigold takes its place, and is even known by the naine 
of the * Mayflower.* ^ The Wildinoors, the long stretch of level peat- 
marsh lying between Newport and Edgmond, and widening west* 
Heard to Kinnersley and Eyton, are at this season golden with streaks 
and patches of this most brilliant of spring- flowers. On May-day 
every house in Edgmond used to be adorned with a bunch of these 
flowers, hung stalks uppermost on the door-post, where they remained 
withering for two or three days.^ The same flowers were used for 
May-day decorations in MontgomerjBhire up to about seventy years 
ago, and are called Mayflowers, and used exactly as at Edgmond, in 
county Donegal, Ireland, down to the present day.* 

and dancing round the Maypole, the Danish festive procession of the May Count, 
accompanied by songs and dances, and the Lower Saxon reception of the May 
Count with his May waggon laden with green branches, which are distributed 
among the principal buildings of the town. — DetUscTie Mythologie, p. 739. 
1 Richard Bamefield, the Edgmond poet, sings — 

• 

' Nights were short and daies were long ; 
Blossoms on the Hau thorns hung.' 

Works, ed. Gkosart (1876), p. 97. 

' What flower was intended by the namers of the famous ship of the 
Puritans 1 

3 I speak of the years before 1876, but have no doubt the custom still con- 
tinues. It is in use at Meole Brace, on the outskirts of Shrewsbury, and 
several bunches of Mayflowers were noticed in Coleham, a suburb of the town, on 
May Day, 1878. I saw a bunch on the doorpost of the Crown Inn, Eccleshall, 
on the same day. 

* ByegonM, 18th Dec, 1872. FoUc-Lore Journal, Vol. 11. p. 90. Cf. Brand, 
Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 189. I take this opportunity of referring to the lamented 
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The yellow flowers and forked growth of Ccdtha palustna qualify 
it for a place among the mysterioas Lightning plants noticed at p. 253^ 
and the idea that it must have held such a position is further supported 
hy some of its local names. At Pulverbatch the Mayflowers are not 
only known by this name, but by that of Meadovhhouts^ and Edgmond 
children dwelling on the very margin of the Wildmoors have been 
heard to call them both nieadow-houts and hoots: the same name 
by which our Edgmond poet, Barnefield, knew them three centuries 
ago.i Now bout J or hoot, is simply the Shropshire pronunciation of 
holt = an arrow; L e., a * light-bo wt,* a thunderbolt. Again, in 
Wiltshire, as natives of the county inform me, the same flowers are 
called ' crazy bets,' a name which I cannot but think contains an 
allusion to the crazing properties of the lightning plants, on which 
Mr. Kelly has so much to say.^ I have little doubt "that the marsh- 
marigolds fastened to the door-ways on May-day were once, like the 
Christmas mistletoe, the Palm Sunday yew, and the Ascension Day 
hawthorn, intended as talismans to secure prosperity and safety to 
the house for the year to come. The hawthorn — the other May 
decoration — was especially intended as a charm against lightning (see 
ante^ p. 244)* It seems strange at first that, if these plants were 
really supposed to have sprung from the lightning, they should ever 
have been used as a protection against it. But ^ like cures like ' is 

death, Sept. lOth, 1884, of Mr. Thomas Griffiths Jones of Llansaintffraid, Mont- 
gomeryshire, the writer of the article in Byegonea referred to above. His con- 
tributions to that periodical, together with direct coi;nmunications to myself, have 
proved most valuable authorities for the folk-lore of the Borderland beyond 
Oswestry. ' He combined the cultivation of the mind with the diligent pursuit 
of his business as a village tradesman, aud was one of that class of men .... 

rare everywhere who recognize that life has a great deal more to 

offer than the acquisition of wealth or the triumph of one's own opinions.' — 
Osujestry Advertiser, 17th Sept. 1884. Since then, alas I we have had to mourn 
the loss, on the 10th December, 1884, of the editor of Byegonea himself, Mr. 
Askew Roberts, formerly editor of the Osioestry Advertiser, than whom few 
men could be more respected in life or regretted in death. 

^ See Shropshire Word-Book for quotations, etc., p. 501 ; cf. pp. 274, 510. 

' Curiosities of Indo-European Tradition, p. 200. Mi, Prior, in his Popular 
Names of British Plants, derives the name boots from the French bouton d'or. 
He also gives ' Crazy or craisey, in Wilts and adjoining counties, the buttercup ; 
apparently a corruption of ''Christ's eye," L. oeulua Christi, the mediseval 
name for the marigold.' 
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a principle fSar older than the days of Hahnemann, — witness the 
popular saying, Ho ^ take a hair of the dog that bit you.' Again, 
belemnites — ^whose popular names of 'elf-bolts' and 'thunderbolts* 
may be compared with that of * meadow-bout,' and plainly point to 
the same theory of their origin — are constantly used as charms, in 
spite of the injuries they were supposed -capable of inflicting in the 
hands of their elvish owners. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that it was only when gathered 
on a particular day that these trees and plants were potent as charms. 
This has already been noticed in the case of the hawthorn ; and at 
Edgmond (and also at Hughley, under Wenlock Edge, where they 
are not used for decoration) it is accounted very unlucky to bring 
Mayflowers into the house before the first of May. 

Erecting a * May,' or hawthorn-bush, before the door on May 
Day was an old French custom. In the time of King Charles VI. 
(1380), one was cut annually^ in the Bois de Boulogne and erectnd 
before the palace-gates. The Goldsmiths' Company of Paris, a 
hundred years later, yearly set up. a May before the door of Notre 
Dame, which was next day removed within the church, and placed 
in the Chapel of St. Anne, where it remained till next year's * May ' 
deposed it.^ Almost the same custom formerly prevailed in Shrews* 
bury, but it is not quite dear from the following passages in the 
Taylor J[f>S.,' whether the trees set up before the Shearmen's Hall 
were placed there on May-day or only on the annual feast day of 
the Shearmen's Company. 

1588. * This yeare in the moorithe of Maye and June was sooiu 
contraversie in the towne of Salop about the settinge upp of maye 
poales and bonyfiers mackinge, and erection • of teesse before the 
Shearmans haule and other places thfe w^2ch one Mr. Tomkys ^ 
publicke prechar there did preche against and the said prechar beinge 
presennt at the perswadinge reformacion was there thretenid and 
pushid at by certen lewde persoonns, but in the ennde it was reformid 
by the baylyffs.' 1691. *This yeare and the 6 day 

' Hone, Year Book, -^^ 623. 

2 «Rev. John Tomkys, M.A., Minister of St. Mary's. ♦*1692, June 24, 
Mr. John Tomkis, public Preacher, buried." — St, Mary^s Register,* 
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of June beinge Soondaye and the festival! day of the company of 
the Shermen of Salop aboute the settinge upp of a greene tree by 
sert&n yonge men of the saide company before their hall doore 
as of many yeares before have ben acostomid but preachid against 
by the publicke precher there and commawndid by the baylyffs that 
non sutche should be usid and for the disobedience therein theye 
were put in prison and a privey sessions called and there also 
indictid and still remayne untill the next towne sessions for further 
triall as hear after may apeere.' * 

At least these entries show us how the May games and other old 
festivals came to fall into decay. But nearly a hundred years later 
the Maypoles were still standing in Shrewsbury. In 1664 the Cor- 
poration made an order, * For want of ladders in case of fire, to take 
down Maypoles and make some/ ^ In Shropshire villages even 
now, a t/all Maypole painted with bands of Viirious colours may often 
be seen standing in some retired nook or plot of waste ground. To 
take three instances from entirely different districts, such poles have 
been noted at Child's Ercall, at Grinshill, and at Colebat-ch near 
Bishop's Castle : and I have all my life been familiar with a very 
tall one, furnished with transverse iron hoops to be used as frames 
for the ' garlands ' for its adornment, which stands in the midst of 
a little triangular grassy space, the poor remains of the village green 
of Edgmond. Facing it stands the Old Lamb lnn,-^till lately a 
long low white-washed building probably two hundred years old, 
a complete specimen of a humble village ale-house of the olden time. 
Hard by is the square stone-walled * pinfold ; * and in a neighbour- 
ing stile, a wooden bar, with four curious semicircular hollows in it, 
proclaims itself as the last remnant of the village stocks. Whether 
the present Maypole is really coeval with these other relics of old 
English village life must remain doubtful. Such poles are generally 
only the successors of the original Maypoles, and have in most cases 
been erected and decorated on the occasion of some ' coming-of-age,' 
or other local festivity, and left standing for future use.' Still even 

1 Early ChronicUa of Shrewsbury, pp. 77, 83 : reprinted from the TirttiS" 
actiona of t?ie Shropshire Arehceologieal Society, 1880. 

• Phillips, History and Antiquities of Shrewsbury (1779), p. 171. 

' See notices of Maypoles in Sherwood Forest, Folk Lore Jounml, II. p. 318. 
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this practice must have been adopted from the setting-up of garlanded 
Maypoles in days gone by. 

In Ludlow and its neighbourhood Maypoles and May-dances 
survived to a surprisingly late period. Up to 1840, a Maypole was 
* reared ' ^ regularly by the New Bridge at the foot of Whitdiflfe, and 
twenty years later one was annually set up on a particular spot in the 
Holgate (vulgarly Old Gate) Fee ^ — a wide open street outside the 
old walls of the town. The last one was reared there in 1864, and 
remained till it decayed away in 1876. The place where it had stood 
— marked by a depression in the pavement — was pointed out to me 
when I visited Ludlow in 1881. And I am assured that there is one 
now standing in the yard of a neighbouring public-house, and that it 
is yearly decorated with tinsel paper garlands, which are left upon 
it till destroyed by the weather. Before the May-day celebrations 
thus came under the patronage of the* publican they had been but 
irregularly kept up for some time. The sports practised seem to 
have been such as were once common at country wakes — old women's 
races for pounds of tea, grinning for packets of snufp, and so forth. 
Even the old open-air dances were still carried on till the year 1860 
or thereabouts, in Holgate Fee and Upper and Lower Gaolford. * I 
have seen,' says the gentleman who is my informant, * as many as 
twenty fiddlers, and the dancing couples reaching the whole length- 
of the street.' 

At the neighbouring village of Ashford Carbonel, the May-day 
festival — held four weeks later — is kept up with spirit even now. 

* Salopians rear a baby, rear a pork-pie, rear a ladder, and rear a Maypole. 

* Says the thetcher to his mon, 
** Let's rare the lather if a con ; " 
Says the mon tinto the thetcher, 
** Let's ha' the drink — ^and rare it atter." ' 

Hartshorne, Sahpia Antiqua, p. 595. 
Cf. Shropshire Word-Book, p. 847, s. v. Bear. 

' Named from the fee due from the householders to the lord of the Manor 
of Holgate, * up ' Corve-dale. This fee has never been collected since a day 
when (after previous lesser disturbances) the women assembled in a body and 
drove the collector out of the place with mops and broom-* stails.' — Evans, 
HnridbooJc toLudloWt 3rd ed. 1865, p. 89. 

Castle Holgate itself is one of the most interesting relics of Norman days in 
the county. 
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In a few other places some celebration of May-day is contiirued, 
but is confined to the children only. At Moreton Say the children 
make a wreath of flowers and put it round the hat of the prettiest 
girl in the school, as I learn from one who was herself a pupil there 
about twelve years ago. At Wattlesborongh, in the upper valley of 
the Severn (where stand the ruins of one of the fortresses reared in 
Norman days to guard the Welsh frontier), the chQdren in procession 
escort their May Queen and her garland to Cardiston, the village 
where their parish church is situated, where they sing songs at all 
the principal houses. The Queen is of conrse crowned with flowers ; 
the girls all wear wreaths, and the boys bunches of flowers in 
their hats.^ At Albrighton, near Shiffhal, a May-day festival is 
yearly held under ihe superintendence of the venerable Ticar, whose 
custom it has been for many years past to gather the boys of his 
parish about him for a treat on the 5th of November, and the girls 
on the 1st of May, on which occasion a very pretty ceremony has 
gradually grown up. After morning service in the church, almost 
the whole congregation go to the Vicarage, where presently the chosen 
May Queen, in a pretty gala dress, her hair garlanded with flowers, 
is brought forth and mounted on a horse gaily caparisoned with 
wreaths of flowers and greenery. The Volunteers* band heads the 
procession, then come two little boys on horseback, as the Queen's 
herald and champion, and her page riding a donkey, all gaily dressed 
in appropriate fancy costumes. Next follows her Majesty ; the Vicar 
walking beside her, and four little girls as her maids of honour, 
holding a canopy over her head, while eight or ten others, all dressed 
alike in white frocks and coloured ribbons, follow two and two 
behind. The girls of the National Schools come next, and the 
general company, wearing or carrying flowers, bring up the rear 
of the procession; They walk the whole length of the village, and 
then return to the Vicarage, where the Queen is enthroned beside 
a Maypole, and the children spend the afternoon in games and 
dancing. I saw this ceremony myself on May-day, 1883.* 

> In 1882, when my informAiit saw the ceremony, the 'garland' consisted of 
a perambulator entirely covered with flowers ! 

* See an account of it as it took place in 1882, in the Antiquary^ Vol. II. p. 
276. It would he worth inquiring whether the curious May-pole dances pi-actisiHl 
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We not linfrequeiitly find the snperstitipns and ancient customs of 
England existing in Germany in earlier and less fragmentary form ; 
and this, as it seems to me, is the case with our Maypole dances^ 
which may be compared with the *Questenberg Festival' held in 
the Harz Mountains on Hhe third day of Whitsuntide.' On this 
day the young men of the Questenberg valley bring an oak tree from 
the forest, and drag it up the highest of the neighbouring mountains, 
accompanied by a large crowd, shouting and blowing horns. They 
set up the oak on the mountain top, and fasten crosswise to it a pole, 
to which is attached an enormous wreath of boughs, resembling a 
carriage- wheel. Shouts of * The wreath (qtidsfe) hang.^ ! the wreath 
hangs ! ' greet the completion of this feat ; and the afternoon is 
spent in dancing on the mountain, where the tree remains till next 
year, when it is sold to defray the expenses of the festival.^ 

This description exhibits the Maypole dance in a form very like 
a piece of tree- worship. 

Though no tradition exists of the erection of a pole or tree on the 
Wrekin on * Wrekin May Sunday,' yet in Shropshire, as well as in 
Germany, the most isolated and conspicuous (though not the highest) 
hill in the neighbourhood is chosen as the scene of a May festivaL^ 

* Wrekin Wakes,' as the assemblage is commonly- called, take place 
on the first Sunday in May, and in the beginning of the century 
were the most numerously attended of any of our hill-wakes, held as 
they were in the midst of the most populous part of Shropshire, 

* The top of the old hill,* writes a correspondent of Byegones^ * was 
covered with a multitude of pleasure-seekers, with ale-booths, ginger- 
bread-standings, gaming-tables, swing-boats, merry-go-rounds, three- 
sticks-a-penny, and all the etceteras of an old English fair.* But the 
characteristic feature of the Wrekin Wakes, was the yearly battle 

in some of the villages iu the Staffordshire Moorlands are really ancient, or a 
modern introduction like this pretty gala at Albrighton. 

1 Thorpe, YuU Tide Stories, p. 471. 

2 An account of * rites of May,' held in 'high places,' would cover a wide 
range, from the witches* dance on the Blocksberg, to the Oxford choristera 
singing hymns on Magdalen Tower at daybreak ! 

3 * Voorsanger,' mByegones, 26th Febiniary, 1873. The writer who used this 
pseudonym was an inhabitant of Wellington, and a valued helper to the 
authoress of the Shropshire Word-Book^ 
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between the colliei*s and the countrymen for the possession of the 
hilL An old villager, who had taken part in these frays, assured our 
authority that his side had always been victorious, because, if worsted 
early in the day, they sent messengers to the surrounding villages 
for reinforcements, and renewed the battle with increased numbers. 
Sometimes, when parties were evenly balanced, the Wellington men 
would turn the scale by allying themselves with one side or the 
other, after the manner of the Irish Members of the House of Com- 
mons ; but even they, so said the old countryman, generally preferred 
to help the country party. The fighting was really fierce : serious 
and even fatal injuries were sometimes received, and the disorderly 
scenes at last reached such a pitch, that when the Cludde family of 
Orleton bought up the manorial rights, etc. over the first portion of 
the hill, they determined to put down the wake by force. Accord- 
ingly they employed a party of constables, gamekeepers, and so forth, 
to clear the hill of visitors on one particular Wake Sunday, and 
since then :the wake has been done away with ; but great numbers 
of holiday-makers ascend the Wrekin on *Wrekin May Sunday* 
even now, and a good many on the following Sunday also. 

At what date the Wake was thus summarily put down, I cannot 
say. A correspondent of Hone {Every-Day Book^ ii. 699), writing 
at Wellington, in February, 1826, speaks of it as then held *on the 
Sunday after May-day, and three successive Sundays, to drink a 
health to " all friends round the Wrekin " ; ' and adds, that * its 
celebration has of late been very properly discouraged by the magis* 
tracy, and is going deservedly to decay ' ; but says nothing of the 
forcible clearance made by the proprietors of the hill. 

There can be little doubt that the custom of scrambling through 
the Needle's Eye (see p. 197), now practised at any time of the year, 
has once been a ceremony proper to the May- wake ; and so too must 
have been the drink out of the Raven's Bowl, which it is the correct 
thing to take when visiting the Wrekin.^ Whether a May bonfiie 
was ever part of the Wake ceremonial is a matter of speculation. 
Such fires seem to have been in use among Celtic rather than among 
Teutonic nations, but we have evidence in the passage from the 

* See further, under * Well-worship.* 
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Taylor MS,, quoted at p. 358, that they were ance customary at 
Shrewsbury ; and, moreover, at Homcastle, in Lincolnshire — a county 
which no one can suppose to be very subject to Celtic influences — 
there was in 1724 a schoolboys' custom of going in procession, carry- 
ing * May gads,' or peeled willow-wands tied with bunches of cow- 
slips, to the Maypole Hill outside the town, where at night they had 
' a bonfire and other merriment, which is really a sacrifice or religious 
festival,' adds our author.^ There is a spot on the summit of our 
own venerable hill, so fitted for this purpose, that it is difficult not 
to believe that * the Wrekin's crest of light ' must not there have 
' flamed in crimson on the wind ' in some by-gone age. I mean the 
huge level-topped felspar rock, known as the ' Bladderstone,' below 
which a sheer perpendicular scarp breaks ofE to the level lands 
bordering on the Severn. The place almost of itself suggests the 
idea of the Needfire of our German cousins, and of the burning 
wheel hurled down the cliff to presage the course of that year's sun.^ 
This, however, is* mere speculation. What is more to the pur- 
pose is the fact that at this day the year practically begins in May,^ 
for a very large class of the population of Shropshire. I mean 
the male and female servants in farms and other middle-class house- 
holls, who, except in the north-east of the county where the Stafford- 
shire rule of * Christmas changing' prevails, engage themselves to serve 
the same master for a year from the first of May. At the year's end, 
if both parties are satisfied with each other, a fresh agreement may be 
entered upon between them ; if not, the servant departs to a new place, 
and the master seeks another servant. The practice of hiring at fairs 
still lingers in some places, and nearly every market town can still 
show its * May Fair ' as a witness to the customs of former times.* 

^ Stukbley, Itinerarium, quoted by Brand, Antiquities, Vol. I. 136. 

* Some have thought that the name of Sladderatone is corrapted from that 
of the Scandinavian deity Baldr, which is*explained by Vigfusson as being con- 
nected with A.S. bealdoTt a prince, and probably with the adjective beald, bold. 

' In the island of Lewis it was customary to send a man to cross the Barvas 
river early on the morning of the first of May ; for if a woman crossed it first 
no salmon would come into the river for the whole year (Brand, I. ISO). 
Compare our Shropshire customs on the first of January, ante, p. 814. 

* I shall have more to say on all these points under the head of ' Wakes, 
Fairs, and Feasts.' 
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Another ancient *rite of May' was Well-dressing, but I have 
only notes of one case — in Shropshire — in which the ceremony was 
observed on a fixed date in the month of May, and had not been 
transferred to some church festival, viz. the case of the roadside 
well at Betchcot, near Smethcote in the Pulverbatch country, which 
within the memory of at any rate one old man in the place, was 
* dressed' with flowers on the 14th of May, up to the year 1810, or 
thereabouts. There is historical evidence that these * well-wakes ' 
were in existence before the introduction of Christianity, so that 
there can be no doubt that the well-dressings are of older date than 
the church festivals on which they were latterly celebrated. While 
as to the general question of the transference of old customs from 
one day to another, we have an indisputable example of it in the case 
of the Twenty-ninth of May — ^ Oak-ball Day,' as it is commonly 
called in Shropshire. ^ On this day branches of oak bearing * oak^ 
apples,' or ' oak-balls,' are hung at the doors of many houses in 
Shrewsbury ; ^ about Newport the cart-horses are adorned with oak- 
boughs, and in many places the railway-engines are similarly decor- 
ated.^ Many people in all ranks keep up the custom of wearing 
sprays of oak, with * balls ' if possible, on this day. Young men and 
lads wear an oak-ball and a few leaves in their hats, and about 
Market Drayton I am told that a boy who shows himself without a 
bit of oak is apt to receive some sort of chastisement from his com- 
panions. The national school-children in many places beat those 
who wear no oak with stinging-nettles, from which they call the 
day * Nettling Day,' This is the case at High Ercall, at Edgmond, 
and also at Norbury in Staffordshu'e, where at the time of th^ 
Bebellion both the squire and the parson were ardent Koyalists.^ 

1 Hone calls it Oak-apple Day ( Fear-^SooA;, 638). * Chaiies-in-the-Oak-Day * 
is another name fSamiliar to me. 

^ Salopian Shreds and Patches, 29th May, 1878. 

> I travelled by rail through the Staffordshire Black Conntiy on May 29th, 
1883, and noticed that all the engines, and many of the sheds and signal-boxes, 
were famished with boughs of oak. 

* ' The Oak-Leaves and Oak- Ball were commonly worn in the hat on the 
29th of May* Great efforts were made to decorate Llanfyllin steeple [Denbigh^ 
shire] with oak-branches ; a large bongh was usually drawn to the head of the 
steejile. Any one met this day without the oak-ball in his hat was beat with the 
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NoYTf one would have been quite satisfied to say that this custom 

* originated ' in commemoration of the restoration of Charles XL ou 
the 29th May 1660, and his concealment in the Eoyal Oak at 
Doscobel (in Shropshire) in September, 1651, But certainly * there 
is nothing new under the sun.' The punishment of stinging-nettles, 
at any rate, is but a borrowing from the unquestionably older holiday 
of May-day, when at Landrake, in Cornwall, it was customary thus 
to beat every one found in bed after six a.m. In Ireland, too, in the 
beginning of the century, the boys were accustomed to run about on 
May Eve, attacking any one thoy could with a bunch of nettles.^ 

A still more remarkable case of this kind of borrowing appears at 
Ashford Carbonel, where the May-games are still celebrated, but 
celebrated on the 29th of May ! when a May-pole is raised upon the 
village green, and the afternoon is spent in country sports and 
dancing. This custom has been the subject of much litigation. So 
i'ar back as 1846 the Lord of the Manor brought an action againe>t 
the villagers for trespass and damage done on this occasion, but they 
60 fully established their right to the use of the green on two days 
of the year, that he abandoned the action and paid the costs. In 
1864 his successor- commenced proceedings on the same account, but 
he also found it best voluntarily to withdraw from the case, and 
to admit the rights of the villagers. Yet a third attempt was made 
iu 1874, this time by a Lady of the manor, who on the 16th 
December of that year sued some of the parishioners in the County 
Court at Ludlow for trespass and damage. The Judge decided that 
there was a valid custom authorizing the inhabitants to erect a May- 
pole on the plaintiffs land, and to dance about the same, and other- 
wise to enjoy any lawful and innocent recreation, and he gave 
judgment for the defendants with costs : a decision which was 
hailed with loud cheers by an eager company of Ashford folk who 
were waiting outside the Guildhall. The plaintiff, not satisfied, 
appealed to the Court of Exchequer in November 1875, but her 
appeal was dismissed. 

stinging-nettle.* Mr. T. G. JoNBS in Byegdius, 18th December, 1872. Compare 

* Oak-and-Nettle-Day in Nottinghamshire/ Folk-Lore Journal, II. p. 381. 

1 FoVc'Lore Journal^ Vol. II. 31 : and Hone, Every-Day Book, Vol, I. 594, 
quoting Crofton Oroker. 
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The inhabitants, I am told, take care ta exercise tlieir right to 
the use of the green, both on the 29th of May and the other * lawful 
day — Whit-Monday, when the whole village turns out to dance 
there. They also light a bonfire there on the 5 th of l^ovember — 
which does not seem to be * nominated in the bond '-^and on the 
marriage of one of the former questioners of their rights, a sheep was 
roasted, and fireworks were displayed there. 

No tmces have been discovered in Shropshire of any popular 
holiday held on Midsummer Day, But two very curious and 
significant superstitions connected with it have been unearthed in 
different places. One, that of the mysterious flowering of the oak , 
and possibly too of the bracken, at midnight on Midsummer Eve, 
has been noticed with other magical plants at p. 242. The other 
comes from Condover. In Condover Park there was formerly a turn-; 
stile known as the Wishing Gate. A wish formed at this turnstile 
at midnight on Midsummer Eve was certain to be obtained. A 
singular reminiscence this, of the emblem of the solstice and of the 
sun's course in the heavens, which so many nations discovered in 
wheels, spindles, and * everything that runs round.* 

The summer festivities of the countv came to an end on the last 
Sunday in August with the Titterstone W^ke, held on the most 
southerly of our beautiful hills, which disputes with its neighbour, 
the Brown Glee, the honour of being the highest in the county, and 
which yields to none in the interest of its prehistoric remains. Its 
very name of * Titterstone ' is derived, so Mr. Hartshome thought 
(Salopia Anfiquay p. 24), from a ruined rocking-stone which he dis- 
covered upon it. Mr. Thomas Powell (of Southey Green, near 
Sheffield), to whom this book is indebted for many notes on South 
Shropshire customs, tells me that when he ascended the hill on the 
Wake-Sunday of 1861, he and his boy-companions, in obedience to 
custom, seated themselves one by one in the Giant's Ghair, and 
there sang * some rustic lines,' which unfortunately he cannot now 
remember. This ceremony is not mentioned in the account given 
by an old carpenter, Eichard Jones of Ashford, now over seventy, 
who attended the wake many times up to 1846, at which date he 
says it was fast declining. He, however, adds some interesting 
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particulars, which show us how full of peculiar traditional observ- 
ances these old hill-feasts must have been * once upon a time.' The 
young men, he says, assembled on the hill by the Forked Pole, still 
standing as a guide-post for travellers, and there the young women 
met them. ' Eine stand-up handsome wenches they were, and well- 
dressed too, nothing like 'em now ; but yo* wouldna know 'em the 
next day with a bag of coal strapped on their backs.' (For in those 
days the coal from the Clee Hill pits was carried down the hill on 
women's shoulders I) Well, the two companies met, and walked 
together in procession to a long 'alley' called 'Tea-kettle Alley,' 
walled on each side with blocks of mortarless ' Dhu stone,' the dark 
basaltic rock quarried on the Titterstone Clee. In this alley, — built, I 
presume, to give shelter to the picnickers, — they found the old women 
and married women making tea, for which a beautiful spring close 
by supplied the water, and also watercresses to add to the provisions 
they had brought, and to which they all ' did duty * at once. Then 
the games began — ^kiss-in-the-ring, racing and jumping for hats or 
shoes or neckties, wrestling, boxing, and so forth : to the inevitable 
accompaniment of- beer sold on the hilL Often no work was done 
that week, but the whole time till Saturday night was spent in 
* keeping up * the wake. 

* Old times are changed, old manners gone,' indeed ! and if we 
have gained in many respects, we have certainly lost in hearty 
spontaneous merriment. But what says King Solomon 1 ' Say not 
that the old times were better than the new, for thou dost not 
enquire wisely concerning this.' 
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